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These four companies all make 
the same products, offer the same service 


One lives in India, one in Egypt, 


one in South America, one in New Zealand 


WHY? 


Because, through advertising in the international 
editions of Lirz, the products of one company are 
known throughout the world. The products of the 
others are known only within certain areas. The 
formula for success in world markets today can be as 
sirnple as that —and this is why. 

In 120 countries outside the U.S. and Canada, ad- 
vertisements in the international editions of Lirz, 
are seen by the people who can do more than any 
others to develop markets for your company’s goods 
or services. Survey after survey has shown that 

wherever the international 
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These four businessmen need 
the products those companies make 


... yet all four bought the 
products of the same company... 


they are read by the most successful and influential 
citizens— leaders of business, industry and govern- 
ment—the people who sanction orders and contracts, 
who want and can afford the best of the world’s 
products for themselves and their families. 

Advertise in the international editions of LIF=, 
and you build recognition, prestige and business 
for your company among the people who constitute 
the world’s richest market for goods and services 
of all kinds. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL—average net paid circulation 250,000- 
300,000 copies in English, circulating in 120 countries 
outside North America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL—average net paid circulation 250,000-300,000 
copies in Spanish, circulating in Central and South America. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS Of LIFE MAGAZINE, with 
a combined circulation of over 500,000 copies every fortnicht. 


editions of Lire circulate, 
a 7 AREA’ BY write, telephone or call for further information to: The Advertisement Manager. Life 


7 Y 4080 
7 t . New Bond Street, London WI. Grosveno ) 
INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS | od International Editions, Time & Life Building, Ni 


Cee 
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THE UPWARD TREND OF COMMERCIAL TELEVISION (3) 


ATV’s Share of 


the Audience EVENING ‘AA’ 





8—9.30 p.m. 
EVENING ‘Aa? 
8—9.30 p.m. 
76% EVENING ‘A’ 
EVENING ‘a? 
7—8: 9.30—11 p.m. 
2% 
AFTERNOON ‘a’ 
AFTERNOON ‘B* 2—6 p.m. 
3—6 p.m. ° 
48°, 16% 
SATURDAY SUNDAY 
Average 65% Average 77% 


From strength to strength with 
—Mmake use F your lime “ow 


ABSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED, TELEVISION HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.0.2 





‘Seven out of ten of those viewers who 


can choose their television pro- 
grammes choose ATV at the weekend. 
This is, of course, an average figure. 
We collected all the available informa- 
tion from the leading research organ- 
isations for the period September 25th 
to October 30th, and took the mean. 
The result shows that ATV holds an 
average of 71% of the audience over the 
whole of the. weekend viewing. The 
panels on the left give all the details. 
In the nine short weeks since com- 


weekend 
of the{audience 


mercial television made its debut 
in this country ATV has beilt an 
astounding following. ATV has kept 
it. And ATV is still increasing it. 
The audience for commercial tele- 
vision is growing dramatically. Last 
month alone another. 40,000 sets 
capable of receiving ATV programmes 
were sold. And thousands more were 
converted. 

Commercial television is a medium 
of immense impact. Make sure of your 
time by booking it well in advance. 
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Telephone: Chancery 4488 
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THE BEST 


CIGARETTES* B || “mene 


a good restaurant to provide 
Irish Linen table napkins 


. 


THE GIFT FOR A LIFETIME... 


i 


Esterbrook 447 Writing Set 


This graceful pen is the ideal gift for office or home. 
It is, in effect, a fountain pen—with the ink in the 
base instead of in the barrel. The pen refills itself 
immediately it is returmed to the socket and is 
always ready to write a full page without redipping. 
There are no less than 30 personal writing points 
to choose from. In Black, Grey, or Ivory, 34/3d. 
and 37/10od. from all leading stationers: also a 

two-pen model in Black 

(model 487) at 68/5d. and 


75/84. ‘ 


4 Pen closes spill-proof base, 
prevents evaporation. 

2 Combined ink-feed and writing 
point (30 to choose from). 

3 Exclusive filling device also 

4 Reservoir holds 40 times more 
ink than a fountain pen. 
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MANY AN ADVERTISER wishes to reach two publics—the It is read and re-read by every other man and woman in 
masses, upon whom he depends for his sales, and the opinion- | Great Britain. 

forming minority, upen whose goodwill depends his reputation THE LISTENER is an opinion-forming journal. It is read 
in no small degree. 2 thoroughly from cover to cover by 139,752* seriously-minded 
RADIO TIMES, with the largest weekly magazine circulation people—mostly of professional standing. They are the people 
(8,832,579*) and the highest circulation density (174 copies upon whom reputations depend, and they constitute a bedy 
per 1,000 population) in the world, gives:the advertiser the of readers that no serious advertiser can afford to neglect. 
finest medium in existence for penetrating the mass market. *Average weekly net sales (ABC) January — June 1955 


RADIO TIMES ~~ The Listener: 


ANIKI 


Ne . 2 o 2 


ALL — TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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A partly recorded 
Dictabelt record 
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dictat 
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. , 
This is the Dictabelt record, a red plastic belt, the exclusive 
recording medium of the Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. 


The Dictabelt represents the most efficient, most time-saving method 
of office dictation for the time-conscious business man. 



















The Dictabelt record stands up to 
treatment like this! 


Crush it! Bend it! Tread on it! You can’t impair the 
recording. You can’t erase it by accident. The Dictabelt 
is virtually indestructible. 





q The Dictabelt record sounds like this! 


Clear as a bell. And the Dictabelt gives you crystal-clear 
reproduction all through—uniformly clear from begin- 
ning to end. 





The Dictabelt record files like this! 


The Dictabelt can be filed in an ordinary filing cabinet 
like a sheet of paper, 


The Dictabelt record mails like this! 


» just.like an ordinary letter, the Dictabelt can be slipped 
into an envelope and posted. 


The Dictabelt record costs about this! 


Actual experience proves that in use the Dictabelt costs 
only a few pence a day. 


And it gives you completely visible 
recording! 


Place-finding is easy. You see exactly where you left off. 
Corrections are simplicity itself. 


| DICTAPHONE 


neao. 
GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
Only the Dictaphone Time-Master uses the Dictabelt — the world’s most modern dictation record. 











Dictaphone Company Limited 


Dept. 7, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. 
Hyde Park 9461 


| would like to try the Dictaphone Time-Master, 
Please arrange a demonstration for me. 
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_|.. The Rolls-Royce way 
-— >. to Stockholm, 
“Oslo and Copenhagen 
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4 ;: Non-stop and fastest by BEA Viscount 


ee Ay When you fly BEA to the Northern Capitals, they really put 
| A re down the red carpet for you. You fly non-stop and fastest 
SieNS, 2 in the wonderful Viscount, powered by its four Rolls- 


aw ee Royce engines. You enjoy admirable food and drink. You 
Ne have both steward and stewardess. service.’ Flying BEA 


oye: ¢ Viscount is a new experience in air travel. Which is 

Bae Ss, why Lord Strathalmond, Chairman of the British 
eras Ss 3 Petroleum Company, said, after a recent flight, “I could 
. yd | SR not have wished for anything better in terms of both 
: tak NN aviation and comfort”. Consult your Travel Agent about 
; a Teay A, os ; the Rolls-Royce way of flying and ask too for details of 
a . the BEA Car Hire Plan. COPENHAGEN. 6 non-stop services 
Ba SN” 1 0h. weekly. Only 2} hours. Tourist return’ fare £39.3.0. 
: : ‘i OSLO, 4 non-stop services weekly. 3 hours’ flight. Tourist 
ws return fare £42.6.0. STOCKHOLM. 6 services weekly — 
. ie in 4} hours (on Monday and Saturday non-stop 33 hours). 


ly BEA 
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| MUST REMEMBER. ‘" 
NECTAR 70 HIRE ACAR 
FROM OTE? {4 
The new taste ad : ; 
in sherry : 
® Humber and Hillman 
chauffeur driven or self-drive i 
limousines or saloons, - tt 
© Clients met at Dock or Airport rs ; 
wt ‘ ty 
ROOTES ‘ae 
4 Seems CAR HIRE ve 
Abbey Hall, Abbey Rd., London, N.W.8 “ie 
GONZALEZ BYASS | "=== - 
Cables: Rooteshire, London Nay 
Also at: we : 
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PORTABLE CENTRAL HEATING 
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0 -filled electric, thermostatically controlled Pa 
SAFETY RADIATOR Weak 
TROUBLE FREE + NO MAINTENANCE p . 
You j . i : a RICH AND MELLOW WITH A 
ou just plug it in anywhere RAVQUR THAT NEVER PALLS i 
eee - 19. 10 (including Tax) Oil-filled Safety A TRULY. GENIAL TOBACTO. ’ 
(eo Paraffin ‘or. Bottied Ges aperation. re oan BROAD OR MEDIUM CUT iy 
y $ { Insist ona Hurseat Models for Gas or Electricity A ‘ ray 
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lutions 
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A boiling 


work 
constant to give you 


quantity, 
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bath water to salt bath so 
require. 


heat you 


ere 


heating has no rival. Gas goes to 


le to operate. Whatever the 


simp 
liquid, it burns clean and 


precise 


... for heating liquids 
Consult your area gas board 


From 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


lowing 


is 
of 
Its use 


That 


Glass b 
eating. 


pence hs 


industry 


a 
g 
3 
3 
48 
“ 


an impressive ran 


with 
every 
The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 


.-. for heating processes 


why gas is chosen for such 
Processes covering practically 
means fewer rejects. 


You cannot take chances 
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“SHUT YOUR EYES and make a wish.’’ The ancient 
custom was to make a wish to the sun; the eyelids 
had to be lowered as protection against the glare. 
Nowadays we still shut our eyes when making a 
wish—although, since we no longer worship the 
sun, the protection is scarcely necessary. 

But there is one form of protection to which no 
modern manufacturer shuts his eyes. In today’s 
competitive market the manufacturer must be 
certain. his product reaches the consumer in 
t he condition in which it left his production line. 
That is why leading manufacturers entrust the 
safekeeping of their nationally known brands to 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


The ancients shut their eyes 


the sound outer protection of “‘Fiberite’’ cases. 

Packaging does much more than deliver the 
goods intact. It displays, identifies and often even 
sells the product. Many of the products that dom- 
inate the shelves owe their crisp, attractive appear- 
ance to the high quality of the ““Thames Board’’ 
used for their cartons, 

The spread of Self-Service stores may make pack- 
aging even more important to the manufacturer. 
But whatever the future holds, Thames Board Mills 
will be ready to draw on a wide experience and 
deep knowledge of packaging techniques and 


materials to keep ahead of all developments. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex @ Warrington, Lancs 





30-101e.7y “THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. ‘‘FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid an‘ corrugated fibreboard 
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tthe In stock at all Fenner Branches in Belfast, Birmingham, Burnley, Cardiff 
eee Cleckheaton, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, ce 
<ae* Ne | Manchester, Newcastle-on- Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton-on-Tees, 
seh ote KN eo Stoke-on-Trent. 
eget 5 
TA, J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 
Atty ot LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF Y-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
Ge 4 
ein as us a : . 
alga tt SS The Go-Devil Detective and the Bangkok Tram oe : Pate. pe 
Sa eoias Shon This story is, in its way, a “‘who-dun-it”. The Go-Devil Detec- Ps ae , ch 
UPR roe Ss tive is a flameproof panel that lights up and blows a klaxon |. 4 
ra BOG o.: ta; when an irradiated piston—or “‘Go-Devil’”—reaches a certain 
; Mio) ay an ; i ee ia 
HS AA? Nil position in an oil pipeline: the Bangkok Tram has a pre- 
per 4 w . ‘ ‘ 3 
» Ae OT fabricated body which reached Thailand in a box and was 
‘ton wh : 3 
| as Be assembled in an hour or so. Can you detect the connection ? 
® ’ = . Both were made by companies -in two Divisions of Tube 
nt i i a6 > ; 
TIS tide) Investments. _ 
nas , it All over the world products. of TI are providing service in many 
wNieee Gace forms —as bicycles, wrought aluminium products, electric 
ele : | ete cookers, aeroplane parts, precision tubes in many metals and 
its > . 


plastics, paints, pre-fabricated buildings, and steel. 





The TI Engineering Division, for instance, makes rolling mills, wire-drawing 












3 a ae fi and tube-making machinery, machines for shearing and working ‘sheet 
pig at ‘ :% sf metals, mechanical handling plant, gland packings, mechanical seals, heat 
pss i 2 a : exchanger packings; machine tools, and it is Britain’s largest producer of an ' below Under the contro! of 
as Re : seamless high-pressure steel cylinders and gas bottles. Cleveland’s foundation engineers, the tock strata deep under 
coukemger G5 SOR This is one TI Division among the seven which serve the world: Steel Tube the surface has been exposed and tested .. . . then 
Aaa ni Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, Aluminium. Division, concrete and. steel is moulded in the foundations which ate 
ogee hoe Steel Division, Cycle Division, General Division. to support many thousands’of tons of steel structure. There 
4: Ing 7 hae = is no better plan than to place deep foundation 
: a; oe a . csuaie psec psi, SE construction: in: Clavelaid’s: experi lenaedl hands. 
NE ee a oa pe 
ACR as PORN Tube Investments Limited CL EVE L A N D 
t - B Pe gee . Re 





The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633. Builders of Bridges 4 Fabricators of all types of. structural steelwork 
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‘ Our Advisory Staffs are available to assist Industrialists on all SPE yok ss 
problems relating to the efficient utilisation of coal or oil and are geet Beep 
ready to advise impartially on conversion from coal to oil. wy | 


Ww" CORY & SON LTD. 


CORY BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, } 
Telephone : ROYal 2500 “a. 


S22 RY ROAD. RAIL & WATER FOR ALL INDUSTRY@omm 


nr mn 


4,000,000) 


a= astronomical figure is the present produc- 
tion rate of Y.D Copy Paper. Why should one 
sort of copy paper prove so extraordinarily 
popular? : 

There are two answers. First, this is without 
doubt the best paper for its purpose on the 
market—a ‘fine, smooth copy paper made at the 
long established Yates Duxbury mills. 

Secondly, only Y.D Copy Paper comes in the 
distinctive economy pack—which makes storage 
easy and waste well-nigh impossible. Economical 
in use, and in price, Y.D Copy Paper is fast be- 
coming the sign of a well-run office. 


Copy paper in 5 colours 
AND IN SIZES 10”x8”, 13”x8” 


YATES DUXBURY AND SONS LTD. 


SOLD BY ALL PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 


I RI Re 
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SALES EXPAND ... 


through the good offices of HAMPTONS 

Tasteful, well-planned surroundings | 

create an atmosphere in which it is both easy 

and pleasant to do business. 

If you are contemplating re-decoration, 

or moving to new premises, let Hamptons submit 
designs for furnishing your board-room, 

office suite or reception room...as they have 

done for other important people. 


Just write or telephone to: 


— 
oe 
ore 
al 
. —_—_ — 
mae = 


Contract Department 


HAMPTONS 


HAMPTON & SONS LTD., 158 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Wa 
go 
. Telephone: HYDE PARK 7010 a 








, 1955 
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are the principles” 


_TF ARCHITECTURAL VALUES CHANGE with the centuries, architectural 
Principles don’t. Some of the basic concepts of Wren are curiously 
applicable to modern office blocks, factories and other large buildings 
constructed with Wallspan outer walls. 


Employing new materials, Wallspan brings a happy atmosphere of 
light and air into workplaces and schools. It also gives rare beauty and 
colour to facades, as well as fantastic speed in their construction. 
What Wallspan is, The weight of a modern building is borne entirely by 
the structural frame: the outer walls are simply protective and decora- 
tive, Wallspan is a grid of aluminium alloy, which is bolted to the 
Weight-carrying frame. Into it go windows and doors. 

Wallspan Beauty, The Wallspan grid is completed with any of a vast 
range of beautiful panellings faced in glass, stone, metal or other 
material—giving your architect striking opportunity for freshness and 
colour in design—giving you a building to be proud of. 


. 


‘Beauty, FirmneB and Convenience 


Zs ae 


Wallspan Firmness. Wallispan walls lose nothing in strength or dura- 


bility by being light and bright. A Wallspan wall is as durable, stable 
and weatherproof as walls of traditional materials. It offers, in fact, 
more—not less—internal protection, since you can have panelling 
which gives up to 50 per cent. better insulation against cold—or heat— 
than cavity brick walls. 

Wallspan Convenience. Wallspan affords altogether new standards of 
convenience. The grid members are so light that one man can handle 
them. So simple to erect that multi-story walls go up in days. So 
sensible that no painting or pointing-up is ever needed. Your window 
cleaners can keep Wallspan walls clean. 

Finally, owing to its slim section, Wallspan can give you extra rentable 
fioor space round every floor of a completed building whose hurnan 
occupants enjoy a wonderful sense of airiness and freedom. 

Why not have a word with your architect about the possibilities 


of Wallspan for any new buildings you may have in mind! 
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the new 
lightweight 


material 


that is making Already well known for their more spectacular applications, 
such rapid 


such as moulded boat hulls and motor car bodies, structural plastics 
headway 


offer unending economic possibilities for light, strong 

products of modest dimensions. Protective headgear, for 

instance, and many items of service or personal equipment 

made -from structural plastics would be essentially light and 

yet have specific strengths comparable with steel. In these, 

as in structural engineering applications, wherever weight/strength 
problems arise or high resistance to corrosion is a prime requirement, 

structural mouldings may well provide the dttswer. Why not get in. touch with B.LP., 
the polyester resin people— perhaps they can help take weight off your mind! 


, : 
Consult y What are 
B-t-? j structural 


Services 


plastics 


Structural plastics consist of a reinforcing agent, 

’ such as glass fibre, bonded with a synthetic resin, 

full resources of their most commonly a polyes type resin. 

Research, Development Polyester/glass fibre mouldings can be made either mechanically 
and Design Services to or by hand fabrication and their essential characteristics are . . . 


manufacturers interested Lightness combined with strength— specific strengths comparable 

in the potentialities of ee ; ; 

structural plastics High resistance to corresien by a wide range of chemicals, 
including some acids, and to all but excessive heat. 
Excellent electrical properties— high breakdown and low power factor, 
combined with good insulating and non-tracking properties. 


Unlimited colour possibilities — in opaque or translucent shades. 


B.1.P.— makers of the 
highest quality polyester 
resins —gladly offer the 


Chemicals Ltd Oldbury, Birmingham ~ Telephone: Broadwe!! 2061 


LONDON: | Argyll Street, London, WI: Telephone: Getrard 797! 
MANCHESTER: 79 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 + Telephone: Central 9014 
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ONE SHILLING 


Fog Over Germany Na 


Fog Over Germany . . . + « + J2I HE" breakdown of the Geneva conference has left British public Sa it ’ 
Luddism on the Record. . . + + 723 opinion in a state of confusion over Germany which the esa 
Masters of Their Fate? . . « . + 725 Government has so far done nothing to remove. To the Ae Ta RS 
Everybody's Servants . . + ““+ ~~ 326. Germans the three western powers sent -post-haste a declaration in SS an Rae 
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It is the complacent view—that the Germans will 
accept indefinite division—which is the bigger illusion. 
Admittedly, there is not the slightest reason to 
suspect Dr. Adenauer and his colleagues of preparing 
to do a deal with Russia. On the contrary, if one 
good result came out of the Chancellor’s visit to 
Moscow, it was to explode the myth that Germans know 
how to manage Russians ; they now know that if they 
go all alone to expose themselves to the Russian mixture 
of blackmail and bonhomie, they at once find themselves 
struggling in a quicksand. Nevertheless, it will be very 
hard indéed for Germans to resist Mr Zorin once he 
is established in Bonn, unless. the western statesmen 
continue to urge a policy which seems to the Germans 
to offer them more hope. If America and Britain seem 
half-hearted in their support for German unity, or if 
they look like yielding to the temptation to do a deal 
with the Russians at Germany’s expense, the pro- 
western party in Germany will shrivel up. Then, indeed, 
there would be a reunion of the two Germanys—but on 
Russia’s terms, and with the- serious risk that the Iron 
Curtain, or at least the effective limits of Soviet power, 
would be moved forward to the Rhine. That this 
would be disastrous for British security is obvious— 
even if it did not bring as a consequence the withdrawal 


of American troops and American support from Western 


Europe. We should then be back in 1939, an infinitely 
more terrible 1939. 


* 


It is from the desire to avoid this calamity, not simply 
in order to please the Germans, that the need arises 
to insist on German reunion in freedom and in concert 
with the West. It is perfectly true that, after all the 
delays, nobody can guarantee the success of the policy. 
Dr Adenauer’s age puts a narrow time-limit on the safe 
period for the West in Germany, and few of the other 
party leaders are as clear-sighted as he. The Social- 
Democrats reject neutralism in theory, but they want 
Western Germany released from its Nato obligation 
before free elections are held ; and without specifically 
demanding that reunited Germany shall be kept out of 
Nato, they propose that it should join a general—and 
toothless—“ security” system containing no Nato from 
which to be excluded. When the contradictions of this 
programme are examined, it can be seen that there is 
dangerously little difference between it and Mr 
Molotov’s plan. Moreover, the leader of the Free 
Democrats, Herr Dehler, has now affirmed that a 
“security” system should precede free elections, and 
his party——which forms part of the governing coalition 
—is toying with the idea that Federal Germany should 
be released from the Paris agreements. : 

It would be silly to pretend that the risk of a German 
landslide does not exist. Nevertheless the present 


policy is the only possible one for the western powers: 


to pursue. For one thing, any weakening in it would 
at once bring about the disaster that is feared. The 
car may indeed run off the road ; but that is the poorest 
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of reasons for taking one’s hands off the steering wheel 
now. Ses 

Moreover, the general pessimism has been overdone 
in recent months, There are evident reasons for appre- 
hension ; but there are also still good reasons for 


confidence that the western policy will continue to pay 
dividends, as it has done hitherto. The Opposition to 
Dr Adenauer’s policies in Germany may be more 
articulate than the support; but that is the way of 
oppositions, and the Chancellor has always hitherto 
proved himself an accurate prophet of what the German 
voter really wanted. His support has been increased 
by Mr Molotov’s bluntness at the Geneva conference. 
Many Germans have been alarmed by the dis- 
covery that Russia’s price for reunion is not only the 
liquidation of Nato but also that the electorate in 
Western Germany shall be pre-digested for Communist 
consumption. The forces in Western Germany that 
would resist any attempt to introduce the elements of 
Herr Ulbricht’s “socialism ” should also not be under- 
estimated. If the western governments can find means 
to keep the German public continuously conscious of 
what reunion on Russian terms would mean, the task 
of maintaining Dr Adenauer’s policy after he has left 
office need not prove impossible. 


* 


Nor is there any reason why the present Russian 
obduracy should be assumed to be permanent. There 
is, it must be admitted, no sign now visible of the 
slightest willingness to let the East Germans out of 
their prison. But in rejecting free elections so cate- 
gorically, Mr Molotov opened a large chink in his 
armour, and if western policy will thrust a blade in, 
and keep it turning in the wound, it must have an effect 
in time. The demand for a free election is a means of 
forcing the Russians on to the defensive which should 
be exploitdd to the utmost. When one reflects how 
many complete switches in Russian tactics there have 
been in the past five years, it does not seem impossible 
that a sustained irredentist campaign could, within a 
few more years, make Eastern Germany seem to the 
Russians more trouble than it is worth. 

Nothing that has happened, or failed to happen, at 
Geneva makes a case for changing the western govern- 
ments’ German policy. On the contrary, the case for 
pursuing it with energy and firmness is as strong as 
ever. But there is one condition of its success that 1s 
being neglected. Like any policy of strength and 
resolution it makes demands upon those who pursue it, 
demands upon their pockets and, at times, upon their 
nerves. It cannot be pursued consistently to 3: con 
clusion unless public opinion ‘understands the ne «ssity 
for it. This can hardly be said to be the case in Britaia 
today. Since the argument within the Labour ‘ary 
over German rearmament died down, ther: has 
hardly been a single authoritative voice raised in «thet 


party to explain the necessity for making free ele 100 


in Germany a condition of any settlement with Russia. 
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It is quite true to say, as western ministers have said, 
that to deny the Germans the unity they want is both 
unjust and unsettling; but it is not enough. The 
memory of the Nazis’ crimes is still vivid, and not many 
people in western Europe, including Britain, are pre- 
pared to struggle hard over a long period merely to 
satisfy a German longing. What needs to be said— 
clearly, authoritatively, and repeatedly—is that with 
Germany divided, there is no enduring status quo ; that 


Luddism on 


HE very sensible attitude of the Opposition in the 

House of Lords has opened up a real possibility of 
making the Government’s unsatisfactory Copyright 
Bill a symbolic step towards the re-establishment of 
consumers’ rights; and Conservative backbenchers 
should seize this opportunity with both hands when the 
Bill comes before the Commons. In order to concen- 
trate attention upon the main issue, it will be simpler 
at this stage to ignore the many subsidiary contro- 
versies about this Bill. The major point, and major 
opportunity, that needs to be emphasised concerns 
copyright in mechanical contrivances—particularly the 
right of restricting public performances of gramophone 
records and, now, under the proposed Bill, also of 
television broadcasts. 

This may seem to be a rather esoteric subject to make 
a fuss about, but it is a subject of some psychological 
importance. For the present law about gramophone 
performances has degenerated, and the new law about 
television broadcasts could degenerate, into a breeding 
ground for Luddism ; and it is the sort of Luddism, 
since it is run by a trade union, from which Parliament 
usually either runs away or else actually helps to extend. 
If Labour in the Commons, following the example of 
Labour in the Lords, can now join with sufficient Con- 
servative backbenchers to frighten the Government into 
taking offensive action against it, then a stage will have 
been reached in the British worm’s turning which many 
people will consider to be both promising and exciting. 
At any rate, this is clearly the moment to urge any such 
potential rebels on. : 

The historical background to the existing right to 
demand licences for public’ performances of gramo- 
phone records is very simple: it is a right which 
the Copyright Act of 1911 appears to have created by 
mistake. In evidence before the committee which 
paved the way for that Act, the representative of the 
gramophone record manufacturers specifically agreed 
with the chairman that “ the purchaser of a disc should 
not merely acquire the right to use it in his own private 
surroundings’. . . but to use it in public.” For more 
than twenty years after the Act of 1911 it was assumed 
that this was the principle on which Section 19 of that 
Act was based, Then, in the Carwardine case of 1933, 
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once there is no longer a place on German soil for 
American forces, the Atlantic bridge will become little 
more than a rainbow; in sum, that to let Germany 
slide into the Soviet scales is to surrender western 
freedom in advance. The Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary will find their policy slipping away 
from under their feet unless they address themselves, 
repeatedly and insistently, to the task of explaining the 
necessity for it. 


the Record 


the courts ruled that it was not. As a result of the 


- Carwardine decision, the gramophone record manu- 


facturers were enabled to license, and collect fees ftom, 
every dance hall, music hall and social club in which 
public performances of gramophone records take place. 


It should be emphasised at this point that the right 


to levy this fee has.not proved to be a very profitable 
one to the gramophone record maufacturers, to whom 
it was nominally granted ; the manufacturers told the 
Gregory Committee in 1952 that the fees they receive 
from public performances are “ of little or no impor- 
tance ” in their total receipts. Nor, although the manu- 
facturers now “ voluntarily ” share out the licence fees 
they receive among other interested parties, has the 
Carwardine decision been generally welcomed by the 
composers, songwriters, music publishers or even by 
all the solo artistes ; representatives of all these interests 
told the Gregory Committee, with varying degrees of 
emphasis, that anything that slows down the sale of 
records and the public performance of music is against 
their interests. 

The view that the Carwardine decision should be 
reversed by Parliament has, of course, been even more 
strongly pressed by music users, and not merely by 
commercial concerns ; the National Council of Social 
Service (representing boy scout groups, youth clubs, 
women’s institutes, YMCA and YWCA branches, com- 
munity associations and many others) and the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Co-operative Union gave 
forthright evidence to the Gregory committee to this 
effect. There is, in fact, no real pretence but that this 
licensing right, which is so much against the interests of 
the greater part of the community, is maintained for one 
reason alone, The Musicians’ Union, representing the 
rank and file players in orchestras and bands, has 
intimated that its members might go on strike, and 
refuse to make any records at all, if the Carwardine 


‘decision were reversed—or if the record manufacturers — 


ceased to use the licensing power in order to maintain 
in employment those of its members who might other- 
wise be displaced by machines. The public now has 
to consider whether it should stand up to this threatened 
strike, and it should take note of what will continue 
to happen.if it does not. ; 


: oo 
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The Musicians’ Union’s interest in the present system 
is not mainly that it gets money from the licence 
fees ; although the gramophone record manufacturers 
do in fact give the union 12} per cent of net receipts. 
The union’s main object is quite simply to use the 
existence of the licensing power to prevent some public 
-performances of gramophone records from taking 
place. Licences issued by the record manufacturers 
embody a reference to “conditions inserted at the 
request of the Musicians’ Union”; one of these is 
that no record shall be played “ where musicians could, 
having regard to the size and nature of the theatre, 
music hall, dance hall, or other place of entertainment, 
be employed.” This is Luddism in the raw. The 
Gregory committee had to decide whether it should 
launch an attack upon it ; it decided, on the whole, that 
it had better not. 

Ik was after consideration of this comunittee’s report 
that the Government introduced its Copyright Bill. It 
is therefore perhaps not surprising that the Bill’s treat- 
ment of the subject is so unsatisfactory. The Bill con- 
firms the licensing power over public performances of 
gramophone records ; indeed, it writes the principle of 
the Carwardine decision in more specific terms into the 
law of the land. Having made this regrettable decision, 
the Government then takes one step towards mitigat- 
ing, but also one step towards extending, the network 
of restrictive practices to which the Carwardine case 
gave birth. 


The backward step, extending the scope for 
restrictionism, is that a licensing right in television 
broadcasts is now to be created, broadly similar to that 
in gramophone records ; any hotel, restaurant or other 
public meeting place that turns on its television set 
will have to get permission from the BBC and the 
ITA, and pay a licence fee for doing so. The excuse 
for this clause is that some sports promoters have 
requested it, in return for allowing the BBC and ITA 
to televise their events. The Government denies that 
it will‘enable any other live entertainers to indulge in 
new restrictive practices ; but it is no secret that those 
connected with many seaside shows, who have been hit 
fairly hard by the new tendency of hotel patrons to sit 
watching television in the lounge, have for months been 
licking their chops over this provision. The 
mitigating feature of the Bill—and it is only fair to 
emphasise this—is that a Performing Right Tribunal 
is to be set up “to adjudicate in disputes between 
persons seeking licences to give public performances of 
television broadcasts and records and the owners of the 
copyright therein ” ; this tribunal may temper some of 
the worst results of the existing law and the new one, 
but it is clearly not intended to eradicate a system of 
restrictions which should never have been set up. 

This was the situation when the Copyright Bill came 
up for second reading in the House of Lords last week. 
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In that debate, as also in a debate on the abortive Copy- 
right Bill which died with the last Parliament, Labour 
speakers said all—or most of—the right things. Ip 
particular, Lord Jowitt, until last week the leader of 
the Labour peers, spoke strongly against imposing upon 
hotels the extra charge and licensing procedure for 
television broadcasts (although he accepted the case for 
imposing it upon cinemas). As for the performing right 
in gramophone records, he said that “ it has nothing 
to do with the law of copyright, and the sooner it goes 
the better.” “I really cannot,” he said, “ be diverted by 
threats of strike action from what I think is right.” 
Parliament as a whole will soon have to decide whether 
to echo Lord Jowitt’s determination, or to tag along 
with the Government’s fears. 


Which will it do? Some MPs, on both sides of the 
House, may incline to hold back lest they be accused of 
launching an assault upon trade union rights. But they 
ought to take three relevant considerations into 
account. First, this is not a question of whether 
Parliament should pass a law to stop a particular trade 
union’ from indulging in restrictive practices ; it is a 
question of whether Parliament should pass a law that 
deliberately sets: up the ‘only system by which it can 
continue them. Secondly, the system which fosters 
this Luddism, under the guise of a copyright 
law, has nothing to do with the essential principles 
of copyright at all; a close analogy would be if the 
drivers of horse-drawn carriages had been given the. 
right to restrict the spread of motor taxicabs as a 
by-product of a law for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. Thirdly, if ever there is to be any move against 
isolated instances of restrictionism among the trade 
unions, it is important that Labour should appear to 
take at least some part in it. It may be that Labour in the 
Commons will not follow the trail so bravely blazed 
by Labour in the Lords ; the Opposition as a whole 
may not be as willing to:cut itself free from the less desit- 
able activities of its industrial associates as the Tory 
party, to judge from its project for monopoly reform, 
at long last seems to be shaping to do. But in that case 


. it is surely up to Tory MPs to jostle Labour along. 


The case against linking a general campaign against 
restrictive practices among employers with one against 
restrictive practices among unions has always been 4 
case for priorities ; it is probable that the second sort 
of.campaign. would slow down the first. But this makes 
it all the more essential, when individual opportunites 
occur, that apostles of the new Conservatism (and, for 


that matter, of the new Socialism) should show that 


they are as much in earnest about attacking restric 
tionism among the workers as they certainly ought (0 
be about attacking it among the businessmen. ere. 
in the unexpected shape of a Copyright Bill, the oppo™ 
tunity lies to hand. It will be a great mistake to mull I. 
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Masters of Their Fate ? 


HE Assembly of the United Nations is rarely at a 
T loss for something to talk about, and one of its 
favourite topics is the principle of self-determination; 
The phrase rumbles continuously in the background of 
most of the contentious issues that the Assembly or its 
committees feel called upon to take up, and this year 
it is cropping up in a number of specific ways. There 
is the organisation of a practical exercise in self- 
determination in the British trust territory of Togoland. 
There is one proposal for a commission to examine 
alleged denials of the right of self-determination, 
another for another commission to conduct a survey 
of the whole concept of self-determination. And in the 
Assembly’s third committee (social and cultural affairs), 
protracted controversy over whether the “right” of 
self-determination should be included in the human 
rights covenants looks like being the rock on which 
these covenants thay finally founder. 

Self-determination is a fine, woolly concept which 
lends itself to high-sounding speeches, but when dis- 
passionately dissected reveals all sorts of practical 
difficulties. It is not surprising that a committee of the 
United Nations should stumble over it ; but it is rather 
surprising that historical memories should be so short 
as to overlook all the complications and illogicalities 
that arose out of the Allies’ attempt to base a peace 
settlement after the Kaiser’s war on this principle. Even 
the most famous champion of the idea, President Wilson, 
who at one time proclaimed it to be “an imperative 
principle of action,” later came to realise that he had 
stirred up a hornets’ nest and had created more difficul- 
ties than he had settled. ; 

On general grounds, few would want to quarrel with 
the principle that all peoples have a right to be inde- 
pendent and to choose their own form of government. 
But the principle can neither be pushed to its logical 
conclusion without producing a reductio ad absurdum, 
nor applied indiscriminately without creating endless 
confusion, difficulties and hardship. If self-determina- 
tion is acknowledged as an absolute right, there is 
logically no reason why, say, the Liverpool Irish or the 
Istanbul Greeks should not set up their own little 
imperium in tmperio ; nor is there any reason why the 
Walloons should not disrupt Belgium, the Sikhs India, 
the Indians South Africa, or the Red Indians America 
if they had a mind to do so. 

In practice, of course, self-determination never has 
been applied either logically or indiscriminately. The 
American colonists broke away from the rule of 
George IH, but later the majority of their descendants 
went to war rather than allow the same right of seces- 
ston to the southern states. After 1918 the principle 
of sclf-determination was invoked to justify the break- 
away of the Czechs and the Slovaks from the Austro- 
Hungarian empite, but it did not stand in the way of 


the inclusion_of the Sudeten Germans within the 
frontiers of the new state. When Westminster relaxed 
its hold on Dublin, the Ulster Protestants were allowed 
to remain free from Catholic Irish rule, but the Catholic 
elements in Tyrone and Fermanagh—and for that 
matter.in Belfast—have not been granted. the right to 
secede from the rest of Northern Ireland. India success- 
fully threw off British rule, but it is not prepared to 
allow the Kashmiris to choose their own future for 
themselves, and neither the Indians nor the Portuguese 
are as yet willing to allow self-determination to the 
Goans. Similarly the Burmans and the Indonesians, 
who have both freed themselves from alien rule, have 
both forcefully prevented minorities such as the Karens 


and the Ambonese from paying them back. in their own . 


coin. And, of course, there are a whole host of unfortu- 
nate peoples from the Latvians and the Lithuanians to 
the Tibetans and the Kazakhs who are now deprived of 
their independence and their political freedom by either 
the Russians or the Chinese. 


* 


There is, of course, nothing at all to be said for 
the denial of self-determination to those who once 
enjoyed it and are perfectly capable both of exercising 
it again if they get the chance, and of forming a viable 
state. But the refusal to do as you have been done 
by in the matter of self-determination is not necessarily 
and universally to be condemned. Clearly a line must 
be drawn somewhere and commonsense and practical 
economic realities usually indicate fairly plainly where 
it must lie. Nobody has ever regarded “ balkanisation ” 
as a very desirable and happy state of affairs ; and those 
who are now determined to prevent this fate from 
overwhelming their own countries can legitimately 
point out that in the past many peoples of different 
nationalities have pooled their resources and settled 
down together, and that some of the most successful 
and prosperous states today, such as Switzerland, 
Belgium and Canada, would not enjoy their present 
position if their component peoples had decided to 
secede. Many small groups are better off enjoying 
—and contributing—their share of the economic 
resources, prestige and protection of a larger state 
than they would be if left to make their own way in 
the world. Moreover, experience has shown that 
the amalgamation of several nationalities in one state 
does not inevitably mean the suppression of each 
nation’s identity ; Lord Durham, who, in 1839, pro- 
nounced any attempt to preserve a French-Canadian 
nationality among the Anglo-American majority to be 
a “vain endeavour ” was, in the event, proved wrong. 

What is objectionable, however, is the tendency of 


so many countries, most of whom have at least one 
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self-determination skeleton rattling in their own cup- 
board, to press on others a principle that they have no 
intention of observing themselves. One reason for 
their attitude is obvious ; the idea of self-determination, 
which not only appeals strongly to heady nationalist 
feeling, but is also closely associated with the idea of 
self-government, provides a splendid weapon to 
brandish against the “ imperialist” powers. Mr Robert 
Lansing, who was President Wilson’s Secretary of 
State, described it as a phrase “ loaded with dynamite.” 
But while he was appalled by its potentialities, today 
Communist mischief-makers and under-developed and 
formerly dependent countries with a chip on _ their 
shoulder are delighted. They may not manage to blow 
up the imperialists with it, but they can certainly hope 
to cause them a good deal of trouble and inconvenience. 

Ironically, Britain, which has set more people free to 
go their own way than any other country has ever 
done, is now among the principal targets of the self- 
determination-at-any-cost school and among the 
opponents of the attempt to write self-determination as 
an absolute right into the human rights covenants. On 
the other hand, the worst offenders today, Soviet Russia 
and China, are left in peace because those who shout 
loudest and longest for the principle are either Com- 
munist sympathisers or else realise that the Communist 
powers are much too tough a nut to crack—a reputation 
that Britain, unfortunately, does not enjoy. 
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Thus, in practice, the issue of self-determination has 
today come to be concentrated upon those backward 
peoples for whom it may easily prove to be a dubious 
blessing. Britain, for instance, has agreed to let the 
Togolanders pronounce on their future status. In the 
present climate of opinion it could hardly do otherwise ; 
but it is a moot point whether the Togolanders are 
really as yet sufficiently advanced to make the best 
choice for themselves. To clamp down indiscriminately 
on nationalist aspirations and the desire for independent 
statehood is clearly wrong. But it is hypocrisy to 
claim, as Afghan and’ Saudi Arabian delegates (of all 
people) on the UN Third Committee have done, that 
“* self-determination is a prerequisite to all fundamental 
human rights.” On the contrary, it may mean a denial 
of human rights to a minority in the “ self-determin- 
ing ” country (can anyone say for certain that this will 
not be true of the negro tribes in the self-determining 
Sudan ?). Even where there is no minority problem, 
unlimited exercise of the right to self-determination 
may lead to a denial of other rights, such as freedom 
from want and freedom from fear. To say that self- 
determination is a guiding principle to be put into 
action when other things are equal, is to lay oneself 
open to a charge of hypocrisy. But those who try 
to maintain that it is an absolute right are either 
blind to past and present history or else simply 
mischief-makers. 


Everybody’s Servants 


T comes as something of a surprise, in reading the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service, to remember how narrow its terms of reference 
were. The commission was told to examine whether 
any changes are required in the principles that govern 
civil service pay, and to put forward proposals for pay 
and conditions that would accord with any new prin- 
ciples that it might adumbrate. This has inevitably 
excluded many interesting matters about modern 
bureaucracy from its purview. It also means that any 
criticism of this brave effort of a report—and inevitably, 
there is room for such criticism—should not be 
directed primarily against Sir Raymond Priestley and 
his colleagues ; it should be directed against those who 
confined the commission’s deliberations within such 
cramping limits. For the commissioners were given 
two almost insuperably difficult tasks to perform. First, 
they were asked, in effect, to decide what is the just 
price for a commodity, a task that has been the ruin of 
every commodity scheme since interferences with the 


if 4 market were first invented. Secondly, they were asked 


to make this decision in a vacuum. 
The starting point for the commission’s deliberations 


« had to be the principle on which civil service pay has 


allegedly been decided hitherto. This is enshrined in 


what is known as the “ Tomlin formula” of 1931. It 
is a vague formula, and it was differently interpreted by 
the staff associations and the Treasury in their evidence 
before the commission ; but broadly it requires that 
pay and conditions should be sufficient “ to recruit men 
appropriate to their particular duties and to retain them 
in the service without loss of keenness and efficiency.” 
The crucial point to note about the Tomlin principle, 
in this basic form at any rate, is that it is not a principle 
at all. It is merely an admirable economic platitude. 
In effect, it says that the market economy will always 
show what is right for the gentlemen in Whitehall, 
which sounds like a pleasing reversal of the usual situa- 
tion but is really simply a necessary recognition of the 
market’s power. There can be no suggestion that the 
Tomlin formula is wrong. There can only be the ques- 
tion whether it has been adhered to. 

Quite obviously, it has not. That is why the 
commission had to be set up. Notoriously civil 
service pay has lagged behind the rise in salaries 
in general, ludicrously so at the top ; and it has been 
unscientifically supplemented at odd times by special 
allowances, overtime pay and similar expedients. On 
the Tomlin formula, therefore, the staff associations 
had no difficulty in showing that pay is unattractive, 
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and ali down the scale. This year there is no surplus 
of acceptable candidates for the administrative class ; 
and for some years there is reputed to have been a 
poor caich of really brilliant minds. In the executive 
grade, there is still a surplus of acceptable applicants 
over vacancies, but it is falling precipitously ; the pro- 
fessional grade has unfilled requirements, and the 
clerical grade needs far more recruits than it is now 
attracting. These were the disturbing facts that faced 
the commissioners from the start. 


Their next task was to decide whether any more 
precise principles could be found which might be easier 
to adhere to than the Tomlin platitude. There were 
believed to be several possible principles in the field ; 
and from them the commission chose the principle of 
comparable pay for comparable work. Civil service 
pay, it recommended, should equal the current rate for 
comparable work in outside employment, after allow- 
ance for career prospects, hours of work, leave, security 
of tenure, superannuation terms and soon. Everything, 
including the commission’s own packaged proposals on 
pay and conditions, turns on the application of this 
formula. Certainly it is by reference to this principle— 
and by reference to the question of whether it can be 
made to work—that the commission’s own proposals 
must be judged. 


There are three initial points to bear in mind 
here. First, most of the staff associations tried to 
secure information about the pay of comparable 
jobs outside the service, and found it very difficult. 
Secondly, the commission evidently was not impressed 
with such facts as were collected, since it pared down, 
except for the top administrators, the claims that were 
based upon them. Thirdly, the commission recom- 
mended that a fact-finding unit should be set up to 
make the comparisons on a secure basis, and to keep 
them regularly up to date—comparing like with like, 
and, where likeness could not be found, making special 
job analyses to reach a fair comparability. 

Yet the commission claims that it has fixed most of 
it} own’ detailed in accordance with the 
principle of broad comparability. This ought to 
mean that it has got better figures than were 
offered in the staff association’s evidence, and 
hence that it has done some of the work of the pro- 
posed unit already. But, if it has, no detailed statistics 
are offered in proof. On the contrary, the report 
expresses the “ hope ” that private employers will co- 
Operate in providing such figures in future. Many 
branches of the civil service fear that any comparisons 
will tend to be, not with a comprehensive range 
of private employment, but with local government 
scales, teaching, the nationalised industries, and 
Perhaps (for some) banking or insurance. If 
this were the chosen list, civil service rates would 
be determined by reference to rates which are 
themselves partly determined by reference to civil 
Service rates. This sounds like an excellent recipe for 
Perpetual immobility, and for ensuring that in an age 
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of inflation civil service salaries would again fall behind 
the market rate—which means behind the Tomlin 
formula. 

Do the commission’s own packaged proposals, for 
pay adjustments now, themselves accord with this 
formula ? Would they enable the civil service to 
recruit and retain sufficient “men appropriate to their 
particular duties” ? The best feature of these pro- 
posals is the courageous decision to “pull the con- 
certina out” by recommending quite sizeable increases 
at the top of the scale. There should be unalloyed 
praise for this. But some of the other proposals, as 
shown in the accompanying table, look rather odd, 
in view of the admitted difficulties about recruit- 
ment. Under the commission’s scheme; and in con- 
sequence of its understandable desire to get rid of 
overtime and overtime pay, some of those in the lower 
grades would actually get less pay, though for fewer 
hours of work, than they get now. 

There are, of course, some counteracting advantages 
in the commission’s proposals that might help to stimu- 


late recruitment. The consolidation of overtime pay - 


into salaries would automatically raise pensions ; the 


SOME CIVIL SERVICE SALARIES 
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Class 
Principal scientific officer 
LOMGOM... ccc cecscece 1,600-2,200 | 1,344—1,620/ 1,300-1,850 


incentive of the move towards a five-day week, by 
way of the ten-and-a-half-day fortnight, should not -be 
underestimated ; and, above all, higher pay and shorter 
hours in the middle grades would improve the long~ 
term career prospects of the service. But here an 
immediate problem arises. -If career prospects are to 
be the main new incentive, there must be reasonable 
prospects for promotion to senior levels ; and, unfor- 
tunately, civil servants complain that promotion pros- 
pects were rarely worse than they are today. There 
are two reasons for this. One is the traffic block created 
by the heavy postwar intake of temporary officers into 
the permanent civil service ; in the administrative class, 
for example, there is now a big block of them at 
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principal level. The other reason is that while the civil 
service as a whole has expanded so swiftly, the number 
of Ministries and therefore of really top jobs has not 
expanded in proportion. A larger number than usual 
of those to be attracted into the administrative class 
by the new deal will never rise beyond principal level 
—on a retiring salary of £1,850. This problem of 
promotion, however, was not within the narrow terms 
of reference of the commission. 

Criticism of this report therefore returns to its start- 
ing point. The commissioners were asked to find out 
what the market rate for civil servants is, and yet they 
were not allowed to consider some of the factors that 
most seriously affect the market. It is therefore, unfor- 
tunately, very doubtful whether their chosen principle 
of comparable rates will prove to be any more valuable 
than the Tomlin formula. What, then, should the 
Government do? There can be no dogmatic answer 
to this ; indeed, the Treasury itself might be wise to 
become a little more free from dogma. Perhaps the 
best advice that the Priestley commission could have 
given to the Government would have been that it should 
constantly follow the market, instead of periodically 
setting up commissions to find out what the market is. 
If the Government finds that it is short of recruits for 
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particular grades, that provides a prima facie case for 
putting up Salaries in those grades. If it finds that it js 
not attracting sufficient brilliant men to fill its top posts 
in thirty years’ time, that is a reason for supposing 
that pay in the top posts which those brilliant men 
can hope to attain is not sufficiently attractive. Special 
enquiries into other employers’ rates may sometimes 
help (although they may also sometimes obscure), but 
the basic problem should be as simple as that. 

There are, of course, two principal difficulties about 
following the market now. One is that it would almost 
certainly involve bigger increases in some salaries than 
the Priestley commission has proposed ; but that mis- 
fortune for the taxpayer should be accepted. The other 
is that although supply and demand will always indicate 
roughly how much the civil service will need to pay 
to get the men it wants, there is no market indication 
which will tell the taxpayer exactly how many men 
the civil service ought to want ; perhaps that is a matter 
for Parkinson’s law, or for another commission. But 
salary increases should not be refused for this reason. 
An inflated bureaucracy may be an expensive evil, but 
an inflated bureaucracy which could only afford to 


recruit second-class men would be no sensible sort of 
economy. 





Notes of the 


Parliament Against the People? 


ARLIAMENT is going to debate the fourteen-day rule and 

other restrictions on broadcast discussions next week, 
and the Government is apparently at last prepared to agree 
that a Select Committee should look into them. Before 
examining whether there can be any sensible compromise 
about these restrictions, it is mecessary to distin- 
guish between the utterly false and the barely plausible 
arguments for them. The utterly false argument, which 
the Prime Minister and other supporters of the restrictions 
have sometimes unfortunately used, is that “everybody 
agrees that Parliament should be the main forum of discus- 
sion in a democracy.” It should be made quite clear that 
everybody does not agree with that proposition ; on the 
contrary, most democrats should passionately oppose it. 
The main forum of discussion in a democracy certainly 
should not be Parliament. It should be the pubs and clubs 
and hearths and homes of the British people ; and one of 
the peculiarities of television and radio is that they thrust 
the raw material for discussion right down into them. It 
is strange enough that leaders of the Conservative party 
should have fallen for this monopolistic “ main forum ” 
argument. That members of the Labour party—which has 


Week 


grown up from an entirely non-Parliamentary pressure 
group in the last sixty years, solely because of unfettered 
rights of discussion outside Parliament—should subscribe 
to it, is more extraordinary still. - 

The real argument for the restrictions (apart from 
jealousy felt by politicians who are not airworthy for those 
who are) is that unconsidered broadcasts by members of 
Parliament might bring occasional embarrassment to the 
party system of voting in the Commons; an MP might 
pass an off-the-cuff judgment on a new Bill over the air, 
and then find that his party, after maturer consideration 
of the rights and: wrongs (or the political opportunities) 
of the case,comes to precisely the opposite one. Some 
people may think that this is a criticism of the party system 
rather than of broadcast discussions. But the conclusion 
to be drawn from it is plain. There is no argument against 
allowing members of the public to talk about anything they 
like over the air ; at the most, there is merely an argument 
against allowing members of Parliament to do so. If Parlia- 
ment wants to continue these. restrictions, then let 1t con- 
tinue them for MPs only ; and if it wants to make them 
workable, then probably the only way to do that will be to 
ban MPs frofn broadcasting at all. On the whole, any such 
ban would be a pity ; but any other continuation of the 
restrictions, if continuation there is to be, will raise an 1s5U¢ 
of Parliament against the people in a very dangerous {o:m. 
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Butterfingers and Bad Tactics 


di only apt comment on the Government’s handling 
7 of the Finance Bill is “ Butterfingers.” However much 
Ministers may protest that they knew what they were 
doing, it strains belief that any Government would know- 
ingly allow any Bill to be dropped, even temporarily, from 
the Commons Order Paper. 

What went wrong ? Labour began the fatal night with 
a clear determination to force Mr Butler to relinquish his 
record of having never had to use the closure on one of his 
Finance Bills. But even some of the Tories were surprised 
that the closure was moved so quickly on what was the 
main debate about purchase tax. Labour MPs found them- 
selves with a genuine grievance, and got their own back 
by arguing among themselves for two-and-a-half hours on 
a minor procedural point. They then tried to wind up 
the proceedings for the night, with the Government’s weary 
acquiescence, by moving to “report progress”. To every- 
body’s dismay, however, the chairman refused to accept this 
motion, on the grounds that no progress had been made. 
In calm reflection here is.a point that needs clearing up. 
Does “progress” in this procedural context mean the 
actual passing of clauses or amendments, or simply a 
passage of time ? It would be more convenient if it meant 
the latter. 

The chairman’s refusal had the House hog-tied until Mr 
Wilson—or, as some observers thought, the wily Mr Chuter 
Ede at his elbow—unearthed an alternative motion, “ that 
the chairman do now leave the chair”. This was accepted 
and joyously passed; only later did most MPs realise that 
the effect of the motion was to wipe the Finance Bill off 
the Order Paper. Then, of course, everyone claimed to 
have known all along, and the matter was only put right 
after a good deal of verbal horseplay. This was a storm 
in a tea cup which probably could only have blown up 
towards the end of an all night sitting. But there is a more 
serious objection to this sort of nonsense than most MPs 
probably realise. The objection is not simply that high jinks 
on the Finance Bill do not seemi very funny to the taxpayer. 
It is that if members go into paroxysms of delight on the one 
side, and fits of ill-concealed irritation on the other, about 
procedural tussles of this kind, Parliament’s prospects for 
sober and reasonably sensible debate will be unnecessarily 
impaired. It would be unwise to be too stuffy about this, 
but there is no need to be unduly appreciative either. 


Old Men Remember 


Wis is going on inside the national executive of the 
/¥ Labour party? It is no secret that at Margate the 
younger bloods in the party had thought that the informal 
Scuiority rule within the executive was at last to be over- 
thrown, Plans had been laid—and, as the three gentlemen 
concerned probably thought, accepted—that Mr Gaitskell, 
‘tr Wilson and Mr Crossman should become the chairmen 
of important sub-committees. But-Mr Wilson and Mr 
Crossman have been on the executive for only a few years 
and are ex-Bevanites to boot, while Mr Gaitskell has been 





a member for only one year. This has been regarded by 
the older members of the executive as arrant presump- 
tion, and the union members have put their almost united 
feet down. The result is that the main chairmanships, with 
one possible exception, have gone to familiar elders—Mr 
Griffiths for policy, Mr Morrison for publicity, Mr Earn- 
shaw for finance, and Mr Sam Watson for international 
affairs. : 

The fact that the chairmanship of the policy Committee 
has gone to Mr Griffiths seems a particular misfortune ; this 
is the committee that will play an important part in editing 
the major policy statements that are to be presented to the 
party conferences over the next three years, and at Margate 
it had been widely assumed that Mr Gaitskell would get 
the job. Mr Griffiths’s main qualification seems to be that 
he was chairman of the former committee on policy and 
publicity ; his main handicap is that he may not realise that 
these two matters are very different things. 

An even bigger misfortune, however—it is quite wrong 
to regard it as an even bigger joke—is that Mr Wilson has 
not yet been elected as chairman of the organisation sub- 
committee ; indeed the whole question of party organisation 
is again in the melting pot, and some announcement may 
be made about it while The Economist is in the press. In 
last week’s election Mr Wilson tied for the chairmanship of 
the organisation group with the trade unions’ nominee, Miss 
Alice Bacon ; and a new ballot will presumably have to be 
held. With due respect to Miss Bacon, who is rather 
unfairly regarded in the party as a right-wing hatchet- 
woman, the idea that she could act as Labour’s Lord 
Woolton in taming the wild men of the constituency parties 
is absurd. 

It is clear that politicking for higher places has lain 
behind these manceuvres. The unions are apparently 
suspicious of the growing liaison between Mr Wilson 
and Mr Gaitskell. They do not challenge Mr Gaitskell’s 
claim to succession to leadership, but they seem bent on 
reminding him that he has climbed by courtesy of the 
unions and that they will expect him to pick a union man as 
his running mate. But that choice will rest with Labour 
MPs who, on the whole, like the results of Mr Gaitskell’s 
attempt to throw bridges across the.gaps in the party. They 
have a good reason for this. With the vital proviso that 
the traffic across should be solely from Left to Right, it 
seems no bad thing for Labour that its next leader should 


go in for bridge-building—and gather new allies, but not . 


new policies, while he may. 


Sugar Coated “Kelloggs” 


s¢ «@ LLIANCES are the root of all evil”—so runs the latest 

theme-song now being broadcast from Moscow and 
Peking. It is topical and timely in both Europe and Asia ; 
it fits in neatly with Mr Molotov’s attempts ‘to winkle the 
Germans out of Nato, and with his masters’ exploitation, 
in Delhi, Rangoon and Kabul, of local suspicion of the 
South-East Asia treaty and of the new Baghdad pact. In 
countries remote from, or feeling remote from, the world’s 
storm centres, the desire to stay free from entangling 
alliances is as natural as it was to George Washington ; 
and there is a corresponding appeal for such countries in 
the proposals, sponsored by Russia and China, that alliances 
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such as Nato and Seato should be wound up and replaced 
by “ security systems ” or “ peace pacts ” open to all parties. 
The Chinese are even inviting the United States to join in 
just such a pact, embracing the whole area of Asia and the 
Pacific. There is, of course, a grim object lesson: the 
total failure of the prewar “ Kellogg pact,” in which war 
was solemnly and finally renounced by several dozen 
nations which a few years later found themselves at death 
grips. But there are even more serious objections. 

There seems to be an odd but fundamental misconception 
about alliances. When concluded between free countries 
they are freely created and as freely left. They are thus 
diametrically opposed to the chain-gangs into which 
expansionist and totalitarian regimes marshal their often 
unenthusiastic satellites. Japan in the 1930s needed no 
alliance with “ Manchukuo,” nor Italy during the war with 
its puppet Croatia, nor Nazi Germany with Tito’s Slovakia. 
Similarly, today Russia has in no way tightened its iron 
grip on its East European satellites by carrying through the 
solemn farce of this year’s Warsaw treaty ; nor does China’s 
hold on North Korea depend on an alliance (has it, in fact, 
an alliance with the Pyongyang regime ? and does anybody 
care ?). It is thus as easy, and as meaningless, for the 
Communist powers to offer to wind up their formal alliances 
as it would have been*for wartime Japan formally to liquidate 
its Co-Prosperity Sphere, or for Hitler to renounce his 
“New Order ” in Europe. 

The free alliances, in direct contrast, are needed by their 
members precisely because their relationship is not that of 
serfs and slave-owners, and because their partnership helps 
them to withstand Communist efforts to “exploit the 
internal contradictions in the opposing camp.” The exist- 
ence of those “contradictions” is both undeniable and 
natural—again, simply because the allied free nations are 
free partners, and the only means of limiting them is self- 
control. Strong allies are at least as responsible in this 
matter as their weaker partners, and even their opposition 
politicians must share that responsibility. These latter need 
frequent reminders of the damage their utterances from 
party platforms—German, American, British or whatever— 
can do to the fabric of their nations’ friendships. 


Susceptibility Week in Baghdad 





O there is now a “ Meto ”—a Middle East treaty organi- 
S sation—to fill the gap that used to yawn between Nato 
and Seato. This is the outcome of the meeting of like minds 
from Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and Britain that has just 
taken place in Baghdad. The child now brought into the 
world is much less sturdy than either of its still-born 
forebears would have been—either the Allied Middle East 
Command conceived in 1951, or the Middle East Defence 
Organisation proposed in 1953—for both of these had a 
backbone ; both provided for a joint active, or “ reactiv- 
able,” base at Suez. “ Meto ” hymns goodwill, abhors bases, 
and covers practical down-to-earth arrangements only where 
these existed already—as between Turkey and Nate, for 
example, or between Britain and Iraq. In a word, the 
susceptibilities of the Asian members — meaning their 
nervousness of great-power dominance—prevailed over all 
other considerations, and the weakness of the Baghdad 
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alliance is the weakness of its most susceptible link. While 
this mood prevails, the best its new military committee can 
hope to achieve'is standardisation of weapons and training. 
In the economic field, its sponsors sought more sub- 
stantial results: if it leads to arrangements which channel 
all western aid to its members through a single agency, it 
will remove some of the wasteful duplication of effort that 
has so far proved a costly way of aiding the area. But those 
who hope for great new developments from the offers of aid 
—including “atomic aid ”—advanced by Mr Macmillan 
and by American observers at Baghdad need to remember 
that up to now the principal limiting factor in Middle East 
development has been at the receiving, not the giving, end. 
Wherever western aid has failed to achieve its maximum 
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effect, the chief obstacle has, again, been Asian suscepti- 
bility, including a natural dislike for the everlasting role of 
pupil and a preference for doing things the Asian way. A 
further handicap has been Asian inability to gear the 
national machine to development at the desired pace owing 
to inexperience of the administrative work involved. 
Before the Baghdad partnership can be rated a success, it 
must prove that, beginning in the economic field, it can 
mitigate these susceptibilities. If, at the regular meetings for 
which it has arranged, its Asian members were to become 
convinced that their western friends are no longer “ colonial 
expansionists,” and if mistrust were to be metamorphosed 
into trust, it could demonstrate to the whole Orient that 
quick change is possible without resort to Communist bull- 
dozing. Only the pact’s Asian members can set the tone 
that is needful to its success. 
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Failure of an Amnesty 


HE Malayan Communists evidently believe that they 

are the masters of the situation, now that they have 
lured the Chief Ministers of the Federation and of Singa- 
pore into agreeing to direct talks on the conditions for a 
cease-fire. They now have a regular envoy keeping in 
touch with the Malayan government ; he began by scoop- 
ing some useful publicity and then made it clear that his 
masters would not discuss the amnesty at all. To make 
their point doubly clear, they have mounted a successful 
attack on one of the new villages from one of the safe areas 
set aside for Communists to surrender in—though in fact 
since September a mere handful have responded to the new 
offer. Either they wish to demonstrate, by their contempt 
for all conventions, their fixity of purpose and military 
strength, or they are “turning the heat” on what they 
believe to be a weak administration, already well softened 
up, and too far committed to ending the emergency to draw 
back at this stage. They are trying to show the Chief 
Minister, Tungku Abdul Rahman, and Malayan public 
opinion that they can hold out longer than the British said 
they could, and longer, perhaps, than the Tungku can. 

It looks, however, as if for once they may have over- 
reached themselves, The Tungku, already irritated by the 
long delay in their response to his offer to talk, and by the 
arrogance of their tone at the preliminaries, has responded 
toughly to the latest outrage ; the safe areas have been with- 
drawn, the “shout before you shoot” rule has been 
rescinded, and only the terms of the amnesty stay. Once 
again the Tungku has said he can finish the Communists by 
force if he has to, though he is anxious to stop further 
bloodshed. Perhaps this will take effect. It is likely enough 
that the Communists’ directive is to get out of the shooting 
war, now entirely out of keeping with the new international 
party line, and get into the profitable task of subversion, 
already paying such promising dividends in Singapore. They 
will earn bad marks in Peking for trying a bluff that failed 
—especially if the outcome is to strengthen the Tungku in 
the belief that it is unnecessary as well as foolish to relax 
in any way the terms of the government’s offer for ending 
the fighting. 


Mr Sandys’s Sevenpence 


N the second reading debate on the Housing Subsidies 

Bill Mr Sandys pleaded persuasively—indeed, too per- 
suasively—that the new arrangements for housing finance 
need cause nobody any real hardship. As Labour speakers 
(or rather the few that have got their arithmetic right) have 
pointed out, the combined effect of smaller Exchequer 
subsidies and higher interest rates will be to add more 
than 10s. a week to the cost of a new council house built 
for general purposes’ But the Minister could report that 
an average annual increase of only 7d. a week, spread over 
the ex:sting stock of 2} million council houses, would pro- 
Vide local authorities with the extra funds needed to con- 
nue building at their present rate. Moreover only 2d. 
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of this 7d, will be due to the cut in subsidies (although it 
is true that there will be another 2d. to come when the 
transitional {10 subsidy on general housing is finally 
abolished). The other sd. in the calculation is due to 
higher interest rates ; and it is by no means certain that 
those higher interest rates will remain for ever. 

Nevertheless, there were two reasons why Mr Sandys 
was unwise to lay so much emphasis on this “ average” 
burden. The less important of these is that his emphasis 
may prove to be a political boomerang in some areas. Local 
authorities: are unlikely to react to the new order as 
rationally or as uniformly as he tended to suggest. Some 
councils will add an additional sum to the rent increases 
to make up for increased repair costs. Others, by contrast, 
will funk putting up rents by the necessary amount and 
will prefer either to reduce their rate of building or to put 
a heavier burden on the rates—or to do both. Among 
the local authorities there will also be a small number of 
genuine hard cases. Some blitzed cities, for instance, have 
now relatively few slums, but a large amount of over- 
crowding, in tackling which they will apparently get no help. 

The second reason why Mr Sandys was unwise to empha- 
sise how small the “average” increase need be is that 
this may discourage local authorities from imposing much- 
heavier-than-average increases on some tenants, while letting 
other rents stand still. The rents of most of the 1} million 
prewar council houses are still low in relation both to 
their real present-day value and to the rents of postwar 
houses. The prewar tenant often pays around 12s. a 
week, while his postwar counterpart pays twice as much for 
a house situated double the distance from his place of 
work. Clearly it is the tenant of the prewar house who 
ought to be asked to bear the biggest increase now. The 
other sort of tenant who ought to pay much more, if the 
Government is going to try to bring about a proper use of 
all existing housing resources, is the tenant in certain 
types of privately owned but rent-restricted, dwellings. 
Mr Sandys has still to decide what to do about the Rent 
Restriction Acts. He could easily be led to the wrong 
decision if he goes on trying to prove that no rents any- 
where need rise by much. 


Wages in Precept and Practice 


HE general council of the Trades Union Congress has 
this week reminded Mr Gaitskell how to be a 
Butskell in Opposition. Its statement on economic policy 
is orthodox Labour Party stuff, singularly unimaginative, 
and ponderously responsible ; in the circumstances these 
are admirable qualities in a document from which many 
trade unionists will catch a hint, but which very few 
unlucky people will have to read in full) The TUC’s 
warning about the danger of a wage-price spiral does not, 
of course, mean that it is opposed to new wage demands ; 


_ but it does indicate that it will not actively egg the more 


extravagant demands along. And this is important at a 
time when the flood of wage claims has reached a familiarly 
critical sector of the economy. 

For the Transport Commission has this week received 
some formidable wage demands. The National Union of 
Railwaymen has asked for an increase of 10 per cent. 
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Having reacted so fiercely to the Budget, 1t could not even 
wait for its general secretary’s return from the United 
States ; but at least the claim—though high—is no higher 
than the figure that was discussed before October 26th. 
The Budget, on the other hand, has made a considerable 
difference to the attitude of the Transport Salaried Staff’s 
Association. It still refuses to join the NUR in a joint 
claim, but it has moved a long way from its original argu- 
ment that it would prefer a fall in the cost of living, and 
now asks for an extra 7} per cent. The Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen has not yet) put in 
a money claim, but is first awaiting an answer to its 
demands for improved working conditions, adjustments in 
mileage allowances and a “full implementation of the 44- 
hour working week.” ’ 

The commission, of course, cannot consider claims for 
improved conditions in isolation from wage demands. Even 
before it received this week’s wage claims it had already 
been presented with large and costly demands by the NUR 
and the TSSA for shorter hours and for a third week’s 
holiday. Against all: this it had, at the end of last year, 
an accumulated deficit of {£39 -million; it lost several 
millions through the rail strike and has to pay out an extra 
£153 million in wages ; and the higher charges introduced 
in June wil] bring in only £25 million in a full year. 
The claims will therefore have to be pared down a good 
deal before they can even provide a basis for discussion. 
But this does not mean that Christmas will again be over- 
shadowed by the threat of a rail strike. The unions are 
conscious that it is too soon to make a new trial of public 
sympathy, and of public willingness to stay at home. 


No Core 


%T content with having turned a committee into a 

House and thus having temporarily killed a Bill, 
Parliament has learned this week that it has also compressed 
a terms of reference into an absurdity.and thus temiporarily 
throttled a Select Committee. The Select Committee on 
the Nationalised Industries, consisting of thirteen MPs from 
all three parties, has now issued its first report on all matters 
affecting the nationalised industries—outside its forbidden 
territory of questions which “ clearly engage the responsi- 
bility of Ministers,” matters of “day-to-day administration,” 
wages and other questions that “fall to be considered 
through formal machinery established by the relevant 
statutes.” The committee says, quite simply, that outside 
this wide-ranging forbidden territory, it considers that there 
are no matters of any interest to inquire into at all. 

After this farce, there are three courses that Parliament 
can take if it is: to exercise some degree of control over 
the nationalised industries. First, as Mr Herbert Morrison 
has always argued, it can content itself with debates on the 
Boards’ own annual reports and on the reports of the 
independent (and non-parliamentary) committees which are 
to inquire into the working of the nationalised industries 
every seven years or so. Secondly, Parliament could set up 
its Select Committee again, but Ministers. could be asked to 
be less naughty about claiming that so many matters 
“clearly engage” their own responsibility. (The layman 
cannot avoid the impression that, in their claims to responsi- 
bility before the latest committee, Ministers have been more 

; : ce: 
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sweeping than they need.) Thirdly, Parliament can take 
Ministers’ claims to responsibility at their face value, in 
which case the part that the affairs of the nationalised indys. 
tries may play at Parliamentary question-time may syb. 
stantially increase. On the whole, the second course would 
seem to be the best. But it may also be the one that 
Ministers would now feel to be the most embarrassing to 
follow. 


Duet in Vienna 


PERIOD of coolness in official German-Austrian rela- 

tions has ended as a result of Herr von Brentano’ 
visit to Vienna. The chill set in last summer, when the 
Germans were shocked to find that the Austrian State treaty 
provided for confiscation of their assets in the western zones 
as well as those which the Russians had seized and which 
Austria is now buying back. Various long-established pri- 
vate German firms were to be treated as ruthlessly as, for 
example, the former Hermann Goering steel-works. Ex- 


_ ceptions were made only for private property of a low value 


and for charitable institutions. Too hastily and too sharply, 
the Bonn foreign office sent a protest to Vienna, although 
Germany’s legal rights had been relinquished in a blanket 
clause of the Paris treaties. At the same time, Dr Adenauer 
made a biting reference in the Bundestag to the Austrians’ 
welcome to Hitler, and the German representative in 
Vienna was withdrawn. 

It seemed that old scores might be brought up by both 
sides, but it is hard to quarrel with Austrians, and common- 
Sense has prevailed. The Austrians showed themselves 
ready to do what they can to right justified German com- 
plaints—and there are some which cannot be dismissed— 
without violating the treaty, which forbids German property- 
owners to regain control of their old firms. It is probable 
that everything possible will be done to compensate the 
Germans, though their demands will be offset against 
Austrian counter-claims. 

Precise ways’ and means of settling this complex matter 
were not the subject of Herr von Brentano’s trip. He and 
the Austrians were concerned to establish friendly co 
operation in general and their success will help to solve the 
economic dispute. An agreement has been reached to set 
up mixed commissions which will deal with all questions 
of German-Austrian relations and an exchange of diplomatic 
and consular representatives will follow soon. The German 
foreign minister also stated on his return to Bonn that the 
federal government of course recognises Austria’s neutral 
status. This is a declaration which the Austrians would 
like formally repeated in the Bundestag—for the reco'd. 


Vietnam Courts London 


"ALTHOUGH Sir Anthony Eden shared with Mr Molotov 
A the chairmanship of last year’s Far Eastern conicrence 
in Geneva, this fact has hitherto commanded little attenuo? 


in either Saigon or Hanoi. But the present comin: and 
“going of emissaries from the rival Vietnamese «:)'t!s 
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Photograph by courtesy of Victoria Staie Railweys 


BP HAULS THE TRAINS 


ON ROADS AND RAILWAYS ALIKE, the power 
of BP petrol and diesel fuel is helping to move 
Britain’s trade more economically, more 
efficiently than ever before. 

Overseas the story is much the same. 
Power for trains and for transport by road, 


air and sea is provided by oil processed 
in fourteen BP refineries in nine countries. 
BP products around the world are speeding 
the pace of progress in commerce, in industry 
and in the rapidly growing field of private 
motoring. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 
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Tl 
suggests 4 new recognition in both of the importance of 
London. The co-chairmanship of the 1954 conference 


commits Britain to a strict interpretation of the agreements 
that ended the Indo-China war; and London, while no 
more “ neutral” than Moscow, possesses a stronger aura 
of impartiality than either Paris, the seat of the former 
colonial power, or Washington, where Mr Diem has found 
his principal support. 

The south Vietnam foreign secretary, Mr Vu Van Mau, 
paid a flying visit to London this week. He will doubtless 
have sounded the Foreign Office about Britain’s attitude to 
the Geneva agreements now that south Vietnam has become 
a republic and is planning general elections. _He may well 
have been tempted to ask whether Britain would regard 
these elections as making redundant ‘the country-wide 
elections prescribed at Geneva. And it would be in keeping 
with the official purpose of his. journe'yings—described as 
a tour of inspection of diplomatic: posts—that he should 
request British agrément. for “his .nominee as Vietnam’s 
first ambassador at the Court of St James. — 

Another visitor from Vietnam has come and gone with a 
minimum of publicity, Mr Nguyen Manh Ha; a. former 
Catholic Action Jeader in north Vietnam and more recently | 
an intermediary ‘between. the Viet Minh and exiled 
nationalists in Paris, came-to England earlier in the month 
to attend a “ world conference for colonial liberation ” at 
Margate. Aftet his visit the Viet Minh radio was enthusing 
over the proposal made by Mr William Warbey, MP, in a 
question in the House of Commons on November-7th, that 
Britain should open_an embassy in Hanoi, Mr Warbey is 
reported to have been one of the names on Mr Ha’s crowded 
list of engagements, which also included Mrs Pandit, the 
Indian High Commissioner, Mr Ha, whose plans to over- 
throw Mr Diem before the recent referendum badly mis- 
fired, left London for Hanoi after the conference at Margate. 

If Mr Ha’s visit-was in any sense a tentative opening bid 
for British favours, -it should now be clear to him that Mr 
Diem has. a lead -which he is unlikely to overtake on Ho 
Chi-Minh’s behalf. .Whatever the demerits of the recent 
referendum: that -deposed- Bao Dai, Mr. Diem has 
undoubtedly. emerged from it with his authority greatly 
enhanced. And, in'-view of.the great efforts made by the 
Viet*Minh- to. organise a. boycott of the referendum, the 
mai that the--percentage of .abstentions was. minimal 
amounted to a powerful rebuff to the Communists. 


Doubletalk in Delhi 


a. Foreign Office’s verdict of “thoroughly hypo- 
_ critical” on Marshal Bulganin’s address to the Indian 
parliament was a typically British understatement. The 
marshal’s speech was an insult to the intelligence of his 
hosts—all the more insulting because he clearly assumed 
that India’s elected representatives provided as ignorant 
and unthinking an audience as a mass meeting of Ukrainian 
Peasants, or a session of his own docile Supreme Soviet. 
The marshal claimed that Russia had no military bases 
on foreign: soil. It maintains, in fact, in-Germany alone, 
More divisions thar India’s whole army could muster. He 


claimed “ non-interference” in other countries’ affairs as 


4 cardinal Soviet principle.. Indians have had ample oppor- 





. 
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tunities. of learning from Jugoslav visitors that the contrary 
is true. He repeated the fantastic assertion that he had 
already made to U Nu, that Russia—which the Chinese 
government hailed just a fortnight ago as “leader of the 
world camp of peace and democracy ”"—is opposed to all 
blocs. But Mr Khrushchev, as usual, outdid his nominal 
superior. Russia, he said, had been’ “ forced” to make 
hydrogen bombs ; he omitted to mention its rejection, ever 
since 1946, of repeated western offers to surrender all 
nuclear weapons to a world authority. The October Revo- 
lution, said the head of the Soviet Communist party, was 
the most bloodless of its size in history ; Communism had 
never been forced upon anyone (Indians who know Prague 
or Warsaw know better) ; he did not even wish to circulate 
propaganda, for Communists respected the individual 
conscience—“ there are in our ‘country persons who are 
not members of the party.” 

Marshal Bulganin, however, had earlier secured a head 
start in the doubletalk stakes by calling for wider inter- 
national contacts as soon as he reached Delhi, just four 
days after Mr Molotov at Geneva had slammed the iron 
curtain down on every proposal for freer.contact, move- 
ment and exchange of ideas. .Mr Nehru, who, in contrast, 
is a genuine believer in free movement and free speech as 
vital conditions of peace, may already have queried his 
guests on this contradiction. Some Indians may also have 
noted that while Mr Khrushchev was praising Russo- 
Indian friendship, Mr Molotov in Berlin was praising 
Russo-German friendship; and that, while both the 
Russians. were speaking, cattle-trucks full of German 
prisoners whose release had been promised were being 
reversed back into Russia because the Federal German 
government’s behaviour did not please Moscow’s eyes—so 
the Soviet German puppet premier admitted at the week- 
end. “Friendship” has: evidently joined “ democracy” 
and “peace” in Mr Khtushchev’s standard dictionary of 
doubletalk. : 


Trade Unions and the Law 


HERE are indications that the general council of the 

Trades Union Congress is examining very carefully 
the consequences of the recent Bonsor~ judgment, which 
showed that a trade union can be sued by one of its own 
members for breach. of contract. Certainly some trade 
unions consider the implications of this case to be shatter- 
ing. In the December issue of Labour Research, Mr O. H. 
Parsons, a practising solicitor experienced in trade union 
work, maintains: 

The vital importance of the Bonsor decision lies in its 
effects on industrial disputes. Most industrial agreements 
contain an arbitration clause. If there is a strike before 
arbitration is exhausted, that is a breach of the agreement. 
If the union makes the strike official and pays strike pay, 
it is aiding and abetting the breach of the agreement and is 
causing damage to the employers thereby. 

Mr Parsons concludes that the unions are now where they 
were after the “ infamous Taff Vale judgment ” of 1901. 
Another legal view, however, is that the Bonsor judgment 
has established nothing new, other than the light it has 
thrown on the relationship between a union and its own 
members.» The Act of 1906 removed the right of 
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employers to sue a union for tort (which was the issue 
in the Taff Vale case), but the right of employers to 
sue for breach of contract remained—and some solicitors 
say that they always knew it remained. Why then have 
employers not made frequent claims for damages against 
unions that have called strikes in contravention of an agree- 
ment not to do so until arbitration machinery has been 
exhausted? 

Assuming that employers knew what their legal rights 
were, there seem to be three main answers. First, Section 4 
of the Act of 187 specified certain kinds of contract which 
should be unenforceable in the courts, and one of these was 
an agreement between trade unions. Since many industrial 
agreements are made between the employers on the one 
hand and more than one union on the other, they would be 
unenforceable in the courts. Secondly, even where em- 
ployers could sue for breach of contract, they would be 
likely to think that it would be unprofitable further to 
embitter relations with the union by doing so. Thirdly, 
the majority of strikes, at least since the war, have been 
unofficial strikes, in which the unions have not been con- 
cerned. In those that have been official, such as the strike of 
engine crews in the summer, the prescribed procedure has 
usually been followed. This has not always been true of 
some strike threats, including possibly some railway strike 
threats. But as those threats succeeded, there was no breach 
of contract. 


Teachers Unimpressed 


National Union of Teachers is almost as angry 

I about the new scheme for teachers’ pensions as it was 
about the one that Dame Florence Horsbrugh tried to 
introduce, and a conference on Saturday instructed the _ 
executive to employ all the union’s resources to defeat It. 
The general secretary argued that the raising of the con- 
tribution from 5 to 6 per cent was equivalent to a cut 0 
salary at a time when everyone else was getting increases ; 
that local authorities carried a smaller proportion of the 
cost than any(other employers ; and that they were almost 
alone among modern in not. shouldering the 
cost to pensions of higher salaries, longer. expectation of 
life and earlier retirement ages. It therefore seems probable 
that MPs and others must expect the same shoal of pro- 
testing letters, and of visits from indignant teacher- 
constituents, as they had to bear at the time o! the 
Horsbrugh Bill. s 
But this time they should stand fast. Even although their 
union does not seem to realise it, teachers have a7 “a 
important concession in the Eccles proposals—name 
ah future their employers will be solely responsible for 
any changes in contributions that are needed to kecp the 
fund solvent. In an age of inflation by far the best kind of 
pension to have is one based upon the salary earned # 
the time of retirement, rather than one which offers « set 
sum that is calculated actuarially. Teachers have «\ay° 
enjoyed pensions ‘based on ‘pre-reti salaries, but 


hitherto have been stipposed to pay for it by contbu- 
_ tions 0 ieacak eate “Under the Eccles prop ssals, 


that actuarial principle will be abandoned. Compare: with 
_ most of the rest of us pensioners-to-be, teachers are very 
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The Ban on Heroin 


HERE are only some fifty-four heroin addicts in Great. 
T britain indeed, addiction to manufactured drugs of 
any sort is not a serious problem, nor is it in itself a crime. 
In some other countries, addiction, especially to heroin, is 
—to quote the Minister of Health—“a very substantial 
social evil”; amd the bam on manufacturing heroin in 
Britain after December 31st has been imposed to foster 
international good will. The Government is falling in 
line with a recommendation of the World Health Organ- 
isation (itself acting at the request of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board), and is reducing the licit supplies from which 
the illicit international traffic can be fed. 

Before imposing the ban, the Home Secretary consulted 
the Minister of Health ; and the Minister of Health con- 
sulted the standing medical advisory committee of the 
Central Health Services Council, which advised him that 
satisfactory substitutes for heroin are now available. But this 
advice has since been repudiated by individual doctors up 
and down the country, who maintain that for some con- 
ditions, particularly extreme pain and certain coughs, heroin 
is the only effective prescription. In apparent support of 
their view, some hospitals are, it is said, laying in stocks 
of the drug. Why, these doctors ask, should patients, 
however few, be deprived of an essential drug in order 
that Britain may conform with the wishes of an international 
body anxious to stamp out heroin addiction in other 
countries ? 

Short of submitting to being a guinea pig, the layman 
will find it difficult to take sides—at least until he has been 
given the answer to several questions. Are the upholders 
of heroin in fact seizing the chance to express resentment 
at interference with clinical practice? Are Mr Lloyd 
George and Mr Macleod persisting in maintaining the ban 
merely because they are afraid of losing face abroad ? 
Could they not first try the effect of a ban on exports of 
heroin and allow manufacture to continue for home con- 
sumption only ?) Have they considered the warning of an 
American doctor ‘who spoke to the international congress 
on criminology in London in September ? In the United 
States, he said, the ban on heroin had made the addiction 
problem worse, for it had turned addicts into criminals 
and promoted all the racketeering associated with an illegal 
trade. Is the Home Office convinced that there is no danger 


of the same thing happening here ? 


Hammer Cut Sickle? 


M R KHRUSHCHEV has recently been trying to file away 
‘i at the resolution of Canada, as well as of the two 
countries that form the wings of the Nato crescent in 
Europe, Turkey and Norway ; and his tools Have been his 
now familiar ones of. joviality and the half-concealed 
bludgeon. Earlier this month, at a dinner held in Moscow 
to celebrate the conference, he explained to the 
Turkish Ambassador that past misunderstandings between 
the two countries—including- Russia’s denunciation of 
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their treaty of friendship and Russian claims to parts of 
north-eastern Turkey—were, like the quarrel with Jugo- 
Slavia, all the fault of the executed Beria. The Turks, said 
Mr Khrushchev, ought to quit Nato while they could, for 
they would be “the first to be eaten up if there was any 
difficulty.” Fortunately his euphemisms show no signs of 
weakening Turkey either in its loyalty to Nato or in its 
enthusiasm for the Baghdad pact. 


cs 


No doubt the same kind of argument was put to Hr 
Gerhardsen, the Norwegian premier, during his recent 
visit to Moscow. The Russian leaders obtained from 
Hr Gerhardsen a repetition of the 1949 assurance that 
Norway would not allow foreign bases to be set up on 
its soil unless it were attacked or directly threatened. But 


the clearest exposé of Russian tactics has been given by . 


Mr Khrushchev in-his conversations with Mr Lester Pearson 
during the Canadian foreign minister’s recent visit to 
Russia. He dropped dark hints about Russia’s trans-Arctic 
guided missiles, and promised that if Canada was still in 
Nato when a war started it would be “ right im the firing 
line.” (Clearly Moscow is intent on emphasising to the 
free world that there will be no rear areas or rest zones 
in any future battlefield.) He went on to say that he 
believed the democracies “ would not accept the sacrifices 
that prolonged defence expenditures involved” and that 
Nato would eventually “fall apart.” Mr Khrushchev has 
stated the West’s problem lucidly. If tension persists in 
the world, the fainter-hearted members of the western 
alliance will tend to flinch away ; if tension is relaxed, they 
will assume that the burdens of communal defence can be 
abandoned. It is small wonder that Mr Molotov can afford 
to be so blunt and brusque at Geneva when, by alter- 
nating promises of amity with threats of obliteration, 
Russian diplomacy stands to achieve so much elsewhere. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
in GREAT BRITAIN 


INCREASES OR DECREASES SINCE JUNE 1951 [THOUSANDS] 


fi ring, Shipbuilding, 
Vehicles, Electrical goods, 
Instruments and other 
metal goods} 
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Turkey’s Freedom : Party 


HE nineteen Turkish deputies who (as described in The 
Economist of October 22nd) fell foul of Mr Menderes 
over the application of the press law and either resigned 
or were expelled from the Democrat party, have now 
set up a new party. They have called it the Hurriyet or 
Freedom party ; and in view of the cavalier attitude adopted 
by the Turkish prime minister towards democratic liberties, 
particularly those of the press and the universities, the name 
is sadly appropriate. Paradoxically, the present Turkish 
government, which in its foreign policy shows a lively 
sense of the need to guard against Communist totali- 
tarianism, in its domestic policies is showing a grave ten- 
dency to slip back towards authoritarian rule. 

It is too early to say how much influence the new party 
is likely to have. At present its numbers are small— 
twenty-one in all—but its quality is high ; it contains several 
former cabinet ministers and founder members of the 
Democrat party. Discontent with the Democrats’ present 
leadership seems fairly widespread among the rank and 
file. The obedient party congress which last month put its 
rubber stamp on all that Mr Menderes had to say was not an 
altogether reliable guide to the real state of mind within the 
party, since a good many of the more critical delegates were 
not allowed to attend: Moreover, the surprisingly strong 
opposition to many of the Democrat party’s candidates at 
the recent municipal elections suggests that dissatisfaction is 
growing among the general public. The new party is better 
placed to resist the present trend away from democratic 
ways than is the People’s Republican party, for it has no 
authoritarian past of its own to live down. [If it is given a 
fair run for its money, it may provide a focal point for 
many different strands of constructive criticism as well as 
of discontent. : 


Lights Flicker in South Korea 


HE severe power shortage that has put the lights out in 

South Korea in recent weeks has given the North 
Korean Communists another opportunty to try to inveigle 
Dr Syngman Rhee into intergovernmental talks. Their 
minister of electricity, Mr Kim Tu Sam, has announced that 
the north can meet the requirements of the whole peninsula 
(most of Korea’s natural power resources lie in the more 
mountainous north, which sent supplies southwards as late 
as 1948). He offered to transmit power for the use of 
“peaceful industrial establishments”. as well as domestic 
purposes, on condition that the South Koreans sent a delega- 
tion to Kaesong to discuss arrangements. The offer has 
been rejected by the south, although it is undoubtedly in 
acute difficulties, since it would have been the first step 
towards recognition of the Pyongyang regime. The Com- 
munists’ proposal is not the first of its kind—they have long 


. been calling for a joint conference on fisheries—and it repre-_, 
sents what is by now a familiar technique in divided. 


countries where they know that general elections would 
mean defeat. rai 
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A breakdown in a transformer, and the withdrawal by 
the Americans of two generating ships, have contributed to 
the South Koreans’ power problems. They now claim that 
by next March new construction, aided by American funds, 
will have overcome most of the difficulties ; and last week 


- Dr Rhee opened a reservoir thirty miles north of the 38th 


Parallel, close to the truce line, which will provide Korea’s 
second largest source of hydro-electric power. Meanwhile 
the population in the south has to steel itself to face a 
bleak winter. All electricity for private use will be cut off, 
except for a five-hour period each day after sunset ; basic 
industries will get only 18 hours’ supply daily, and other 
kinds of industry a good deal less. In October over 1,200 
people who were caught illegally using power were handed 
over to the tender mercies of the South Korean police, and 
those who offend in future will be completely deprived of 


electricity until the end of 1956. Dr Rhee is wise to refuse 


the Communist bait ; as the UN Assembly’s political com- 
mittee emphasised this week, the only safe road to unity 
in Korea lies through properly supervised general elections. 
But the coming months are likely to provide a severe test for 
the resolution and loyalty of his subjects. 


America and Europe 


It cannot, we fear, be denied that, in the contest which 
we are now carrying on with the gigantic despot of 
Northern Europe, the feelings and wishes of a consider- 
able portion of the citizens of the United States are not 
with us, but against us. This is explicable enough ; there 
are many reasons for it, some creditable, some much the 
reverse. Russia and America are both great ‘slaveholders ; 
both are given to aggression and territorial aggrandise- 
ment; both indulge in dreams of universal dominion ; 
the one aspires to the supremacy in the Old World ; the 
other to the sovereignty of the New. As yet there is no 
rivalry between them ; nor can there be for generations ; 
nor need there ever be. They come into collision no- 
where; their commercial interests are nowhere competitive 
or hostile. The Russians, moreover, have taken con- 
siderable pains, to cultivate the personal goodwill of the 
Americans, especially of the travellers and manufacturers 
of the great Republic ;_and of late they have purchased 
“golden opinions ” among the industrial interests by large 
orders for machinery, ships.and other articles of American 
production. Great Britain,on-the other hand, though the 
best customer and the closest business connection of 
America, is also everywhere her commercial rival and most 
formidable competitor ; and severe competition, in narrow 
minds, often breeds incipient enmity. The Americans, 
too, have a strong impression that we are haughty and 
dictatorial, and they would not be sorry to see us humbled. 
. . . Now, we may fairly allow ... . that a slight and 
transient jealousy may be excused on the part of a young 
and powerful State of vast energy and unlimited preten- 
sions. But we have no hesitation in saying that this 
jealousy and uneasiness ought not to be shared or en- 
couraged by reflecting and honourable Americans. They 
should leave it to the filibusters, the annexers, the slave- 
dealing Southerns, the Western barbarians. For it is only 
such that have anything to dread from French and British 
interference. The alliance between France and England 
can be dangerous to no American designs except such as 
cannot be openly avowed: it is hostile t6 no pretensions 
except such swollen and aggressive ones as ought not to 
be for a moment entertained. - rn te » 


The Economist 


~ November 24, 1855 . 
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Perfect weather for his water-resistant watch ! 


wii 


Paes. 


TRUE, there is no water. But look at the 
dust; think of the sand, and the humidity. 
What sort of watch will keep them out ? Only 
a water-resistant watch. The Swiss make 
their water-resistant watches to keep out 
everything ! 

It doesn’t matter whether you’re caught in 
a rainstorm or a sandstorm — sealed in its 
special case, the fine Swiss jewelled-lever 
movement ticks on untroubled. 


Any good jeweller will show you how the 
Swiss water-resistant seal works. He can 
show you other exciting Swiss watches too— 
that never need winding, that show the date 
as well as the time; watches that record the 
tides, and the phases of the moon. . . beauti- 
ful ladies’ watches in exquisite settings. 
Whatever sort of watch you’re looking 
for — see that the one you choose is Swiss. 
There are no other watches like them. 


’ ‘pile Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard Time is the art of the Swiss 
Ls 


é 
Buy from a Jeweller, who can service Ice 
a twat h as well as sell it. His advice 
tS Siiiled and knowledgeable—and very 


ate, 


SWISS FEDERATION OF 


WATCH MANUFACTURERS 


“ell worth having. “ervze® 
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Letters to the Editor 


Parkinson’s Law 


Sir—We owe you and your unknown, 
but obviously knowing, correspondent 
thanks for his ‘exposition of Parkinson’s 
law. I know Parkinson. He is one of 
an élite who during the past decade 
discovered such laws as Tawney’s—that 
the better-off and more equal becomes 
a mass-democracy, the emptier become 
titles of personal distinction, but the 
more they multiply and are striven for ; 
or Herbert’s—that the more a state 
rules and regulates individuals’ be- 
haviour, the more crimes and criminals 
multiply, prisons overspill, and police 
fall short; or the first law of thermo- 
uneconomics (the Coal Board, alias 
Alice’s, law)}—that the more new capital 
is sunk down coalmines, the less coal is 
produced ; or the inverse Kipling law— 
that the airier, more tenuous, and more 
centrifugal an empire becomes, the 
louder and more lyrical become its 
laudators ; or Butskell’s and Gaitler’s 
law—that reduction of a money’s pur- 
chasing power by 4 to § per cent per 
annum brings overfull employment, 
indistinguishable party policies, and a 
quiet life. 

Such laws, being British, have no 
connection with the Russian law of self- 
help (by smiles), the French political 
law (plus ¢a change ... .), the Latin 
American political law (plus c'est la 
méme chose, plus ¢a change), and the 
Norteamericano social law  vulgarly 
epitomised as “ Sure he’s cheatin’ ; it’s 
his Deal, ain’t it?” All these laws of 
our time of troubles await a Toynbee.— 
Yours faithfully, GRAHAM HuTTON 
Abingdon, Berks 


* 


Sir—It appears from your corre- 
spondent’s evidence that the annual 
rate of pure staff accumulation (ex- 
pressed as an average over a period of 
years) was approximately 5} per cent 
prewar, but in the postwar period is 
6} per cent. Is there perhaps a tendency 
for an increasing rate of pure staff 
accumulation ? 

This would appear to be confirmed 
(as is the whole analysis of your corre- 
spondent) from statistics of the National 
Coal Board. These show an increase in 
“real salaries” (money salaries/cost of 
living) in the NCB from 1947 to 1954 
of 44 per cent, or an average of 6.3 per 
cent per annum. As your correspondent 
points out, the rise is unrelated to the 
volume of work. The output of coal 
over the period rose by only 13 per cent ; 
from 1952 to 1954 “real salaries” rose 
by Io per cent while coal output in- 
creased not at all. Nor could the 44 per 
cent rise in “real salaries” be said to 





be a response to rising wages in mining 
(as institutionalists might claim), for the 
“real wage bill” increased only 17 per 
cent over the period.—Your faithfully, 
Sheffield, 7 JOHN HUGHES 


* 


Sir—The enunciation of Parkinson’s law 
by your correspondent on November 
19th is a most important event in the 
history of administration. The law, 
however, should be extended to research 
establishments and the work that they 
do as they increase in size. 

One problem within such establish- 
ments is to maintain liaison in order to 
get a cross-fertilisation of ideas and to 
prevent duplication of work. It may be 
assumed as a first approximation that the 
amount of time which any individual 
worker has to spend in this task is pro- 
portional to the total number of other 
workers in the establishment. This 
means, therefore, that the amount of 
time that he has to spare for his own 
operations is proportional to (A—kN), 
where A is the number of hours in the 
week, N is the number of workers in 
the establishment and k is the time spent 
in liaising with each other worker in the 
establishment on an average. The total 
output of the establishment may, there- 
fore, be assumed to be proportional to 
N(A—KkN). 

This function rises rapidly at first, 
but passes through a maximum ai 
then declines, becomes zero and may 
ultimately become negative. The possi- 
bility of negative output from a large 
research establishment arises from the 
assumption that a man can spend more 
than the whole of his working week in 
liaison with other men. Even the most 
hard-pressed research worker will rarely 
do this, and I think it fair to say, there- 
fore, that one should restrict the appli- 
cation of this law to the point at which 
the total output of the establishment 
becomes zero.—Yours faithfully, 

TECHNOLOGIST 


* 


Sir—I was most interested to read your 
botanist’s account of recent manifesta- 
tions of Parkinson’s Law in the Civil 
Service. Frankly, until then, I was 
under the impression that since the big 
clean-up which followed Florence 
Nightingale’s indictment of Foreign 
Office incompetence during the Crimean 
War, the Law had become out of date. 
But I must confess to lack the oppor- 
tunities of your correspondent for 
watching other people at work and for 
studying just how fast and cunningly 
the weeds grow. 

To take his theory a little further, I 
had a look at the figures for the Depart- 
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ment to which “E” hopes to trans 
the Ministry of Pensions and Nation 
Insurance. Surely the thousands who 
flocked to what was the Ministry of 
National Insurance in 1948 must have 
multiplied a good deal since then? On 
the contrary, I found that although, as a 
Department, it has steadily taken on 
more and more work, for example, of 
war pensions and welfare foods, its 
numbers have steadily declined. The 
figures from the Digest of Statistics are 
as follows: 


Ministry of National Insurance :-—~ 


Wi eS ooh cask oes 38,506 

ip > PE ee hha k EOE bv hehe 35,539 

yo: A eee 34,596 

OO EME ss bo has dacs i's « 33,895 

OG BRR chee kesh. 33,118 
(On September 1, 1953, 9,181 were transferred 
from the Ministry of Pensions on the merging 


of the two Departments). 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance :-~ 


Sigs "Sear Sas 37,913 
Ame IO... 3 e.. es... 37,720 
ks Web aiss ees. 37,306 


This seems to indicate a reduction of 
4,993 since 1.9.53, or a decrease of rather 
nearer 12 per cent, than the increase of 
5.89 per cent each year propounded by 
Parkinson’s Law. Can it be that this 
Department is a victim, not of Parkin- 
son’s Law but of Parkinson’s Disease, 
or am I on the verge of some new dis- 
covery about the eyesight of corre- 
spondents and MPs who devote them- 
selves dangerously to watching men at 
work ?—Yours faithfully, 


H. Trevor Woo ston 
Editor 
“Civil Service Opinion” 


Better Neighbours in the 


Pacific 


Sir—The final sentence of your article 
of October 15th reads: “If the non- 
Communist nations in the Pacific are to 
preserve any kind of unity, Japan must 
tread quietly in the presence of those 
who have bitter memories of the 1940s.” 

In my opinion the principal weakness 
of the free world position is the great 
importance placed on surface appear- 
ances. By suggesting that Japan “ tread 
quietly ” we are recognising that Japan 
still has its aggressive aims and are 
simply urging it to hide them tempor- 
arily, until other countries forget and let 
down their guard. Increasing evidence 
shows Japan either pro-Communisi oF 
conceitedly planning to make a marriage 
of convenience to be dissolved after 
Japan achieves domination over all Asia. 

The optimistic tone of your article 
apparently was based on two news 
items, one res ee ad 
a ms—s a long wa 
ee ee ae other Koreas 
move to purchase fertiliser from Japa. 
By this time you already know how 
Japan rebuffed us. In addition to asking 
a price much hi than that quoted 
by other coun Japan Lue - 
promise delivery of more a sma 
portion of tee quentity asked and thal 
six to eight months after the <dat¢ 
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THE EX 


The problem of Koreans detained in 
the Omura prison camp in Japan exists 
because Japan refuses to recognise 
Korea’s ndependence and conclude a 
friendship treaty. Japan still lays claim 
to eighty-five per cent of the property 
in Korea despite relinquishing all title 


to it in signing the Peace Treaty. As 
long as the Japanese contend that the 
Republic of Korea Government was 


created in violation of international law, 
and refuse to recognise the outcome of 
World War II, there is little chance for 
close relations between Korea and Japan. 
The logical course in the present 
situation is for the countries which 
united to defeat Japan jointly to insist 
that Japan respect the terms of the 
Peace Treaty and show real evidence of 
a democratic spirit—Yours faithfully, 
J. C. Kim for M. M. Leg, 
Minister of the Republic of Korea 
Korean Legation, London 


(Japan will be wise to “ tread quietly” 


by giving what compensation it can for 
wartime injuries; and by making allow- 
ance for its neighbours’ bitter memories. 
But to say this is not to that Japan 
now has the same aggressive aims as it 
had in 1941.—Eprror.] 


An Established Church ? 


Sir—You are im error when you 
describe the Queen’s Lord High Com- 
missioner as “presiding over the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland.” He does not preside. In his 
official capacity, he is not a member of 
the Assembly. He does not even sit 
“inside” the House. The Assembly 
begins, continues, and ends its business 
without the leave or consent of the 
Queen’s Lord» High Commissioner. 
The struggles of centuries are dramatised 
in the ritual that the Lord High Com- 
missioner only addresses the Assembly 
after formal leave of the Assembly.— 
Yours faithfully, Joun Buyers 
The University, Glasgow 


Afghan Ambitions 


_Sir—You stated in your issue of 
November 12th that the first Afghan 
War was the direct result of Dost 
Mohamed’s bid for Russian help against 
the Sikh kingdom. Surely this is not 
the whole truth, Dost Mohamed would 
have preferred a British alliance, but 
Alexander Burns, the political agent of 
the Indian Government at Kabul, was 
hot empowered to offer him a “ quid 
pro quo.” 

The Dost’s agreement meant little 
because Orenburg, the nearest Russian 
base, was 2,000 miles away. Yet in 
October, 1838, Palmerston was writing 
'o Clanricarde, the British ambassador 
at St Petersburg, that the Russian 


menace was so great that “ Auckland 


[the Governor-General] has been told to 

take Afghanistan in hand and make it 

a British dependency.” It was a war of 

4geression prosecuted for unreal political 

and strategic ends.—Yours faithfully, 
Dovwuctas 


Masham, near Ripon. 


Books & Publications 





Now We Know 


THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION 
OF 1955. Sponsored by Nuffield College, 
Oxford. 

By D. E. Butler. 

Macmillan. 236 pages. 24s. 


At ten o'clock on the night of 

May 26, 1955, -half the adult 
population of Britain was looking at the 
face of Mr David Butler. The fact that 
he was able to intimate who had won 
the election after the very first result, 
and that his first forecasts of the Con- 
servative majority were some forty or 
fifty too high, contributed in about equal 
measure to making a substantial minority 
of that mass audience exceedingly 
irritated with him. There could be no 
greater tribute to the progress of 
psephology, of which he is now the most 
public priest. The study of swings, 
which until so recently had been re- 
garded as a fanciful and theoretical 
abstraction, was being derided because 
it is not an exact science. 

A wry appreciation of this compliment 
runs through Mr Butler’s book. The 
greater part of the book, of course, is 
not concerned with statistics at all. With 
the aid of four collaborators, Mr Butler 
is chiefly concerned to set down a first- 
class journalistic account of the election, 
as raw material for future historians. 
The story of extraordinary Conservative 
good luck just before the campaign, of 
continuing Labour dispiritedness during 
it, of the purr and the clanking of rival 
constituency organisations, of the role of 
the trade unions (this in a revealing 
appendix by Mr Martin Harrison), and 
of the broadcasting battle is told with 
just sufficient touches of humour to keep 
it a-sparkle. (“The Liberal candidate 
who maintained that trade~ unionists 
should be whipped through the streets 
like harlots was not in the main stream 
of Liberal thought.” “The Labour 
candidate . . . said that he himself was 
not a Bevanite, but there was always a 
need for an active and vocal left wing 
to do for Labour what Lloyd George 
had done for the Liberals in his early 
days. No opponent was churlish enough 
to press the parallel further.”) If one 
searches for criticisms to make of this 
part of the book, one can find in it only 
two minor res . There is perhaps 
not enough research into how the gener- 
ally progressive stream of Conservative 
candidates managed to avoid friction 
with the reactionary people who were 
the key amateur figures in so many of 
their local organisations. And there is 


nothing at all about the extraordinary 


things that went on at Labour head- 
quarters during the campaign ; history 
will have a right to know about ‘them. 

It is only at the end of his book that 
Mr Butler turns from these impression- 
istic studies to the sifting of statistics 
for which he is most famous. The 
average swing in Great Britain, he says, 
with the gleam in his eye almost showing 
through the printed pages, was 1.6 per 
cent; and it was much more uniform 
than some people have suggested (“ Only 
East Anglia, Cornwall, rural Wales, and 
North East Scotland had swings notably 
below the average ; only the Midlands 
area had swings markedly above it.”). 
Yet, Mr Butler agrees, the Conservative 
majority was twelve smaller than this 
swing should have caused, according. to 
empirical pre-election calculations. He 
produces from his correlations one 
principal explanation for this dis- 
crepancy. The average swing against 
Labour was 0.3 per cent smaller in those 
constituencies where a sitting Labour 
member was involved; if this wide- 
spread benefit from “ squatters’ rights ” 
had been foreseen before the election, 
the swingsters could -have got their 
calculations of the majority almost 
exactly right. 

With this discovery underneath his 
slide rule, Mr Butler is inclined, perhaps 


a little too inclined, to discount the other , 


statistical quirks of the election. He is 
concerned to rebut the argument that 
there were no conversions from Labour 
to Conservatism in this election, that 
there were only conversions from Labour 
to the “ don’t cares and won’t vote.” It 
is not true that the swing to the Con- 
servatives was greatest in those areas 
where the drop in turn-out was greatest ; 
and Mr Butler believes that abstentions 
were much more bi-partisan than has 
been commonly supposed. He also does 
not agree that variations in the efficiency 
of local organisations (although they 
were immense) had as much effect upon 
the result as Mr Harold Wilson 
assumes ; before the election Mr Butler 
asked the party organisers, in 

which they considered to be their best 
and worst local. machines, and the 
answers they gave bore no recognisable 
correlation to the actual _ results. 
Although he would like to believe that 
politics may after all be healthily 
influenced by personalities, he is plainly 
still more than half-inclined to accept 
the old adage that “no candidate or 
organisation is worth more than 500 
votes.” ; 


‘The upshot is that he believes that— 
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with the principal and possible excep- 
tion of the discovery that squatters’ 
rights may slow the swing of the 
pendulum—the statistical side of 
psephology stands very much where it 
did. At the next election it should take 
a swing of just over 2 per cent to bring 
Labour back to power, and if one 
assumes that the phenomenon of 
“ squatters’ rights” is repeated, then 
this average swing would have to be 
increased to... . But no matter. The 
student of elections can now thankfully 
file away the figures in Mr Butler’s 
appendix for another four years. They 
will be very useful then. 


Man and His Past 


THE HISTORY OF MAN: from the first 
Human to Primitive Culture and Beyond. 
By Carleton S. Coon. 

Cape. 450 pages. 28s. 


Ts book may be warmly recom- 
mended to anyone interested in 
mankind, as distinct from particular 
individuals or societies. It treats of 
human history in a way that illuminates, 
or at least sets in perspective, some of 
the outstanding problems that confront 
humanity today. Professor Carleton 
Coon treats his immense subject in the 
comprehensive fashion one might expect 
of an anthropologist with an exception- 
ally wide range: his approach is global 
and his treatment biological in the senss 
that his prime concern is with life.. 

Mr Coon’s thesis is that the choice 
before us today between peace with 
abundance and war with poverty (if not 
extermination) is the logical outcome, 
not of modern history but of history as 
a whole; and, equally, that the most 
dangerous obstacles to the unified cul- 
ture demanded by modern science and 
technology are legacies of the more or 
less remote prehistoric past. When we 
look back over history, we find evidence 
for an ever-accelerating advance in the 
control of natural forces together with an 
increasing subdivision of labour and 
complexity of institutions: first the 
emergence in the frost-free zone of the 
Old World of small communities based 
on hunting and gathering, followed 
towards the end of the Ice Age by the 
expansion of more advanced hunters 
over the colder territories of the. Old 
World and into the New; then the 
origin of settled civilisation based on 
farming and later also on metallurgy 
and writing, civilisations which tended 
to diverge as they developed and spread ; 
and, finally, beginning with the age of 
gun-powder, printing and geographical 
discovery, a trend towards unification, a 
trend which with the growth of modern 
industry and science took on more and 
more of the character of a remorseless 
drive towards a universal technology and 
a single world-wide civilisation. The 
outstanding .question is whether this 
final process can be carried to its logical 
conclusion without the wars which have 
speeded up its earlier stages. 

Here we have to reckon with the sur- 
vival of old patterns of thought and 
behaviour. There is first of all the fact 


that men are only partly tamed and con- 
ditioned to life in large-scale social units 
—they have been fashioned by, and have 
spent almost the whole of their history 
practising, a purely predatory form of 
economy in small social groups in condi- 
tions far removed from those under 
which almost all of them have to live 
today. Secondly, although societies 
based on hunting and fishing can be 
ignored as factors in world politics, those 
whose members “ still live in villages 
and perform tasks invented by Neolithic 
men” assuredly cannot: indeed, Mr 
Coon would regard the survival of this 
Neolithic mentality and way of life as 
a major “impediment to global peace 
and unity.” Many of our worst prob- 
lems in Africa and Asia (and even to 
some degree in Europe also) stem from 
this cultural lag, or rather from a realisa- 
tion of the inequality this involves—a 
realisation made easier by modern means 
of travel and entertainment and more 
bitter from the fact that too often it 
coincides with more or less pronounted 
racial differences. 

Although the author is only too well 
aware of the dangers of living at a climax 
of world history—like 2 true American 
he seems to sleep with the atomic bomb 
under his pillow—his book is far from 
gloomy and.not at all portentous. He 
tells a lively story, uninhibited by 
academic caution, but well informed and 
honest where controversial, and his illus- 
trations are often illuminating. 


The Blackguard 


HORATIO BOTTOMLEY. 
By Julian Symons. 
The Cresset Press. 287 pages. 21s. 


@ Bains is a readable biography, but it 
contains one or two glaring in- 
accuracies—not important in themselves 
but bad enough to make the reader 
wonder how much care has been given 
to checking other facts that really do 
matter. 

Bottomley was born of working class 
parents both of whom died in his early 
boyhood. His mother’s brother was 
that sturdy fighter for Socialism and 
rationalism, G. J. Holyoake ; and Holy- 
oake, having first helped his orphan 
nephew with money, got him placed in 
an orphanage in Birmingham. It was 
characteristic of the adult Bottomley that 
in the days of his prosperity he went 
back regularly to the orphanage and, in 
the rc'e of old boy made good, spent 
money freely on the entertainment of 
the children. On these visits he was 
usually accompanied by an. attractive 
girl whom he introduced as his niece ; 
and on every visit it was a different niece. 

As a very young man he started a 
concern grafdiloquently called the Han- 
sard Publishing Union Limited. The 
tricks he played with its finance led him 
to the dock at the Old Bailey, where he 
defended himself successfully against the 
Attorney-General and was told after the 
trial by Sir Edward Clarke that his 
future career should be “ one of distinc- 
tion and high repute.” In 1906 he was 
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elected MP for Hackney and in both of 
the elections in 1910 he was returned 
again. In 1911 or 1912 he went bank. 
rupt and in 1912 he retired from Parlia- 
ment. In 1918 he got his discharge and 
was again elected. Roughly speaking, 
he was an undischarged bankrupt when. 
ever he was not an MP and an MP 
whenever he was not an undischarged 
bankrupt. 

Throughout the years of his bank- 
ruptcy he was spending money like 
water, living on champagne, playing the 
part of country squire, editing news- 
papers, stumping the country as the 
great commoner, blackmailing right and 
left, making £7,800 a year out of re- 
ligious articles that had been ghosted 
for him, organising fraudulent sweep- 
stakes and finally running the war loan 
fraud which landed him in Wormwood 
Scrubbs en route for Maidstone. 
Bottomley was in fact the complete 
blackguard. In his whole make-up 
there was not an ounce of decency, sin- 
cerity, morality or loyalty. And what is 
more remarkable—the blackguardism 
was obvious to anyone with half an eye 
to distinguish good from bad. At the 
first meeting of the Hansard Union a 
shareholder who had never seen him 
before left the hall after Bottomley had 
been speaking for a few minutes and 
went straight off to his stockbrokers to 
give them an order to sell his holding. 
Yet the man mesmerised crowds and 
readers for twenty years, and was openly 
spoken of as the next prime minister. 
How was it done ? There is no answer. 

The South Sea Bubble left behind 
it nothing except two very respectable 
insurance offices. Bottomley left noth- 
ing at all, but three concerns with which 
he was connected do remain—the news- 
paper John Bull, a financial newspaper 
and the printing works which set the 
type you are now reading. 


Currency Warfare 


HITLER’S PAPER WEAPON. 

By Wilhelm Hoéttl Translated by Basil 
Creighton. 

Hart-Davis. 187 pages. 15s. 


hae total war, the only criteria in decid- 
ing whether to make use of a new 
weapon are its effectiveness and the 
possibility of boomerang consequences. 
In the last war, both belligerents 
examined at an early stage schemes for 
breaking the economy of the enemys 
country by the introduction (probably 
from the air) of large numbers of forged 
currency notes. The idea was rejected 
in this country, principally on the 
grounds of impracticability. It is inter- 
esting to find from Dr Héttl’s book that 
it was also rejected as impractical n 
Germany. : 

Here the similarity in policy of the 
two countries ended, since England con- 
trived, with American help, to secure 
the minimum of foreign currency neces 
sary for its war needs, while Germany 
suffered from an — shortage s 
forei currency. The rman S¢c 
Service, therefore, forged considerable 


‘quantities of Bank of England notc: and 
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used them for its own purposes in other 
countries.. Hitler himself agreed to this, 
though he forbade the forging of dollar 
notes while the United States was 
neutral. Their use, moreover, was pro- 
hibited in occupied or friendly countries, 
where the Nazi government was inter- 
ested in the stabilisation of the local 
currency. It seems, in fact, to have 
always been regarded as a definitely 
Secret Service operation, which the less 
flamboyant Nazi leaders avoided like the 
lague. 

: Dr Héttl’s book is the remarkable 
story of Operation Bernhard, as the 
making and circulation of these notes 
were called. Dr H6ttl, a young Austrian 
historian, was recruited soon after the 
Anschluss for the Nazi political Secret 
Service ; with short periods when he was 
in disgrace, he operated in the section 
dealing with the Balkans and Italy, first 
in ascertaining how the forged Hun- 
garian franc notes were distributed in 
1935, and later on general political work. 
He maintains that he was neither a 
manufacturer nor a distributor of forged 
notes himself, but he was clearly asso- 
ciated with both and describes the two 
processes with obviously close know- 
ledge. The rest of the book is pure 
cloak-and-dagger stuff. It describes 
various operations (in some of which 
Dr Hott! was personally concerned and 
which were all financed by forged 
English notes), including the release of 
Mussolini, the escape of the Cianos, and 
the proposed purchase of supplies for 
the famous Alpine stronghold. 

It is possibly the result, in part, of a 
certain disingenuousness about his own 
position that Dr Héttl, while providing 
some good cloak-and-dagger writing for 
the public, adds littl to what was 
already known of Operation Bernhard 
from a technical point of view. Nor does 
he produce much evidence in support of 
his fears that the Russians may have 
acquired some expert technique from 
those concerned in the operation. In 
any case, much of the information would 
presumably now be out of date. 


Divided Germany 


WESTERN GERMANY: from defeat to 
rearmament. 

by Alfred Grosser. 

Translated by Richard Rees. 

Allen and Unwin. 249 pages. 18s. 


GROSSER’S “L’Allemagne de 
ls i ene 1945-52,” has been ¢ 
Ost use compendium on postwar 
Western Germany since its publication 
two and a half years ago. Here, at last, 
's an English translation. - Despite some 
slightly misleading minor slips, it is 
excellent and, moreover, has given the 
author the opportunity to revise the bulk 
of the book up to April, 1954, and his 
ending up to the Paris Agreements. 
He is not happy about those agree- 
ments. He deplores the decision to 
rearm Western Germany ; but he recog- 
nises that it was inevitable if Europe 
was to be rearmed, and he has removed 
from his book a rueful reference to the 
Possibility of America bearing the 


burden of military defence alone while 
helping Europe to establish economic 
prosperity and social justice. 

He shows how the gulf opening up 
between the wartime allies became a 
frontier dividing Germany in two. He 
describes the policy of the Western 
occupying powers, from punishment to 
partnership, in all its inconsistency. In 
his description of the first phase of 
occupation M. Grosser rightly points 
out that it was the French who most 
often frustrated the Allied Control 
Council by their veto. What, perhaps, 
he brings out insufficiently is how, even 
before that body broke up, the Russians 
carried out a revolution in their zone 
under the guise of denazification, de- 
militarisation and democratisation—four- 
Power objectives which were taken no 
less seriously in the West, only the words 
meant something different there. This 
is a matter of the greatest relevance to 
the present debate about the terms on 
which the two Germanies might be 
reunited. We ought to be reminded of 
the purposefulness and despatch with 
which the Russians acted in the process 
of division. For one who disbelieves in 
the likelihood of military aggression from 
the east, M. Grosser shows curiously 
little interest in the different methods 
of - conquest. 

His diagnosis of Nazism and his 
description of the treatment applied by 
the Allies and of its effects are full of 
sense and sensibility. But a deeper 
diagnosis would have required a more 
precise appreciation of the moral and 
religious motives of the Germans who 
really opposed Hitler. Any process of 
regeneration must build on the remain- 
ing healthy parts of an organism. The 
different powers of occupation are 
characterised neatly. The chapter on 
Germany’s economic recovery is weak, 
but is followed by an excellent one on 
youth, the trade unions and the refugees, 
as aspects of the “ social background.” 
A chapter on “the moral background ” 
deals with the churches, education, 
literature, the cinema and the press, and 
is followed by a description of postwar 
politics. This contains little acknowledge- 
ment of Dr Adenauer—as does the whole 
book. But it does admit that the Social 
Democrats, for all their “ preventive 
nationalism,” could not have achieved 
more and had no coherent alternative 
policy. 

The chapter on Franco-German rela- 
tions and the concluding chapter both 
stress the fact that we are all members 
of one another and shall get “ the Ger- 
many we have deserved.” M. Grosser 
does not tell us what policy the West 
should pursue to deserve a better Ger- 
many than we have had in the past. 
But he has, in this book, given the 
general reader enough idea of some of 
the facts and forces at work to rid him 
of the customary clichés in which Ger- 
many is so often thought about. One 
may not agree with all his views. But 
he deserves thanks for a sober, serious, 
witty and factual approach to a complex 
subject, and for a reminder that we 
neglect the human side of politics to 
our cost. 








Newly published 


The Great 


Economists 
by Robert L. Heilbroner 


With two supplementary chapters on 
the post-war scene in Britain by 
PAUL STREETEN. 
“It fills such an obvious gap that it 
is surprising one has not been written 
before. It is instructive and very 
readable. A most useful introduction 
to the lives and contributions of the 
outstanding economists.” 
GEORGE SCHWARTZ 
(28/- net) 


Elections and 


Electors 
by J. F. S. Ross 


“Dr. Ross is the author of ‘ Parlia- 

mentary Representation ’ and his new 

book incorporates and expands much 

of its valuable and varied informa- 
tion . . . admirably clear.” 

2 GLASGOW HERALD 

(480 pages, 42/- net) 


The Sunset of 
the Splendid 


Century 
by W. H. Lewis 


“Graphic, entertaining scholarly, 
penetrating, judicious, charmingly 
written and well documented.” 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE 
(Iilustrated, 30/- net) 


Scotiand under 


Charles I 
by David Mathew 


A picture of life in Scotland during 
Charles I’s reign, and a companion to 
his earlier book The Age of Charles I. 

(MHustrated, 30/- net) 


Pageantry 
of the Law 


by James Derriman 


“A compendium of obscure, some- 
times incomprehensible, occasionaliy 
ludicrous, but almost always charm- 
ing, legal lore.” 






























































GUY RAMSEY 
(illustrated, 25/- net) 


and, of course 


The unknown 


Prime Minister 
by Robert Blake 
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THE NATIONS OF THE 
MODERN WORLD SERIES 
is written by experts and de- 
signed to give the reader "ar 
authoritative picturé of ‘the 
political, social and economic 
currents active in the world 
today. 


Turkey 4y G. LEwIs 2Is. 


. a model of what such a book 
should be—factual but never dull, 
sympathetic but critical.’ 


The Times 


Australia 
by J. C. HORSFALL 


é 


21s. 


. a lucid analysis of Australia’s 
economic growth . . Vigorous and 


provocative.’ 
The Times 
France 
by P. E. CHARVET 2ls. 


* This admirable book.’ 
LORD HARVEY 


Scotland 


by SIR ROBERT RAIT 
and G. 8. PRYDE 25s. 


. . the best book on modern 
Scotland.’ 
The Sudan 
by HAROLD MACMICHAEE 2!ls. 


“No better background to the 
problems of the Sudan has ever 
been written for the general reader.’ 


Times 
Sa’udi Arabia 
by H. ST. JOHN PHILBY 30s. 


. a complete and definitive his- 
tory.” 
Daily Telegraph. . 


South Africa 
by JAN HOFMEYR. 
-~ J. COPE | 21s. 
A profound, scholarly study of the 
come social and political history 
of South Africa.’ 
Manchester Guardian 


Weekly Scotsman 


Israel 
by NORMAN BENTWICH 21s. 


* By far the most useful (book) for 
the traveller and for the ordinary 


reader.” 
-The Economist 
England 
by W. R. INGE 25s. 


‘This book will long remain an 
English classic.’ 
Daily Telegraph 


Ernest Benn 





on 


Air Power 
THE THIRD SERVICE. . 
By Philip Joubert de la Ferte. 
Thames and Hudson, 274 pages.. 21s. 


Ts is a disappointing book. In his 
foreword, Sir Philip’ Joubert states 
that it “is intended as a study Of inter- 
Service jealousies and the perils they 
incur, and as a warning to the British 
people ake 
lighted in the few pages which deal with 
this subject in the epilogue, but the book 
itself, though interesting, is--not suffi- 
ciently well documented to establish the 
author’s case. The struggle for~a 
separate existence for the Royal Air 


Force, he says, has gone 6n with hardly © 


a pause since. 1912.’ And now “ the Navy 


is clamouring for the return to it of 


Coastal Command ; the Army virttially 
controls its tactical air forces and it is to 
have its own Transport Command.” 

Some of this can be put down to inter- 
Service jealousy, but much of it is due 
to a fundamental ignorance of the nature 
and use of air power. Even Sir Philip 
is guilty of this in places. Not only does 
he talk about Bomber - Command’s 

“private war” but in Chapter XII, 
where he attempts to forecast the nature 
of a third world war, we read “The 
advent of the atomic age has produced no 
fundamental alteration in the role of the 
armed forces.” Surely there is a funda- 
mental change, namely that today the 
role of air power is to prevent a third 
world war from happening. Neither 
the navy nor the army can play any signi- 
ficant part in exercising this deterrent. 

The real change that has come about 
with the development of thermonuclear 
weapons and the growth of Russian air 
power is that, while all three services 
will have conventional roles to play in 
cold, warm or limited wars of the future, 
the vital service in preventing global war 
is the Royal Air Force, operating in 
close collaboration with the American 
air force. Britain must have the fines 
possible Bomber Command with th 
most’ up-to-date aircraft operated b 
highly trained men. It must also have 
adequate fighters or guided weapons or 
both, not only to ensure that these 
deterrent forces are not knocked out by 
an all-out thermonuclear Pearl Harbour, 
but also to prevent a peacetime recon- 
naissance of the United Kingdom that 
would be an essential prelude to a sur- 
prise attack. Having thus provided our 
Sure Shield, we should then make the 
best possible use of our remaining 
resources to maintain small, highly- 
efficient, mobile, conventional forces for 
limited wars and police actions. 

“Air Power is Indivisible”; if you 
divide it up you have aeroplanes but no 
real air power. This surely is the-mes- 
sage and the warning for all to heed. 
Unfortunately, through trying to cover 
too much ground in a short book the 
argument is not clearly or forcibly de- 
veloped and the result is superficial and 
unconvincing. 
by service people, but it has neither the 
wider appeal nor the cogency 


necessary 
ee Se he och oe ee 


“warning to the British people.” 


- Stationery Office.’ 
This theme is_high-. 


WwW 


The book will be read . Social 
. Swinfen. 115 pages. ‘5s..6d. 
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Books Received 
INSURANCE: SCHEMES. 


- UNEMPLOYMENT 
Published for the International Labo ur 


gore, ee by Staples Press. 258 paves, 


Sraanaiaa’s * OF - UniTED 
NaTIONS Cbeanie mes I, II, III, 
covering Articles 72 of the Charter. 
United Nations, Néw_ York. Her Majesty’s 
a, 533 Pages, 472 pages and 
601 pages, sespectively.- 25s or $3.50 each 
volume. 


EARNING Oveéarunteies FOR OLDER 
ORKERS 


Edited .by Wilma Donahue. Michigan 
University. Press. London : Cumberlege. 
287 pages. 36s. 

British: STANDARDS Berrrenon: Annual 
Report 1954-55. 

British Standards Institution. 242 pages. Ss. 


BriTISH ForReEIGN Povicy: SoME RELEVANT 


Roe took S, January 1950-April 1955. 
-R Institute _ of International Affairs. 
- 135 pages.- 8s. 6d. 


-“InTRODUCTION  -TO INVESTMENTS: 2nd 
- Edition. 


By John CG. Clendenin. McGraw-Hill. 657 
pages. 49s. 


AND. COMPARATIVE GOVERN- 


. MENT: 2nd Edition. 


By Robert G. Neumann. McGraw-Hill. 
818 pages. 49s. 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS: 2nd Edition. 
Edited by Paul A. Samuelson and others. 


- McGraw-Hill.. 488 ag 34s. 


ECONOMIC ACCOUNTIN 
By John P. eeeloas “McGraw-Hill. 500 
pages. 56s. 6d. 


Process ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 
By Herbert Schweyer. McGraw-Hill. 40° 
pages. 56s, .6d. 


THe CANADA YEAR Book 1955: The Officiai 
Statistical Annual of the Resources, History 
Institutions, and Social and Econom 
Conditions of Canada. 
ere by authority of The Right 
ble C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade . 
pore a oceania Dominion Biireau 0} 


< Statistics, Canada Year Book Section, 
e Information Services Division. 1,389 pages 


$3.00. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
By Oscar Svarlien. McGraw-Hill. 493 
pages. 45s. $6.00. 

Tue INDIGENOUS POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
THE SUKUMA AND PROPOSALS FOR POLITIC‘! 
REFORM. 


. East African Studies No. 2 
ed for the East African Institute o! 
Social Research by. The Eagle Pres: 
Nairobi. London agents: Kegan [av 
129 pages. 4s. 
Woritp Economic Report 1953-54. 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
United Nations. Distribution: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 163 pases. 


- 12s. 6d. $1.75. 
Edited by L. Russell Muirhead. The Blue 


Guides. Benn. 301 pages and 16 page: °! 
maps. 21s. 

Cos. ‘By Howard W. A. Linecar. Ber 
191 pages. 15s. 


rdal, The Nor- 
on Internatioral 


Bailey Bros. and 


Dirtoma?’s Awnnvat 1955. 1% 
Daphicvals Pease tid Publishing Company 
112 pages. 15s 
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Canada builds world’s deepest causeway 


Crossing the rough, icy Straits of Canso between Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton Island once meant a slow, 
drawn-out trip by ferry—when it ran. Now, on a 
massive causeway of dumped granite three-quarters of 
a mile long, 200 feet deep and with a base spreading 
800 feet across at its deepest point, cars and trains can 
at last make their own way across the Straits; a constant, 
two-way stream of traffic bringing trade, tourists and 
increased prosperity. 





Blocking the great depth of the Straits of Canso called 
for immense quantities of rock. This was taken from 
Porcupine Mountain which overlooks it. From there, 
the contractors, the Northern Construction Company 
and J. W. Stewart Limited, quarried 10 million tons of 
rock, 90 per cent of the rock drills were supplied by 
Atlas Copco. With this compressed air drilling equip- 
ment Canso Causeway was completed in the short 
time of twenty-eight months. 


Protecting plants in Dutch nurseries 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the 
means for all its many applications. After competitive 
trials, a number of Ecco spray guns manufactured by 
the paint-spraying division of Atlas Copco are now 
being used in Dutch nurseries for spraying plants 
with insecticides. The guns, which can spray 15 ounces 
of insecticide in only 75 seconds, are driven by small 
Atlas Copco air compressofs. 


Atlas Copco puts compresse 
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to work for the world 


Atlas Copco compressed air equipment is manufactured or sold 
and serviced in 50 countries throughout the World by The Atlas 
Copco Group, which includes: 

UNITED KINGDOM: The Atlas Diesel Company Ltd., Beresford 
Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex; swepen: Svenska Tryckluft AB 
Atlas, Stockholm 1; FRANCE: Atlas Polar S.A.,.29, Rue Marbeuf, 
Paris 8e; HOLLAND: N.V. Holland-Atlas, P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdam; 
ITALY: S.A.M.P.A., Viale Marche 15, Milan; Norway: A/S Atlas 


Copco 
930, Brittan Avenue, San Carlos, California; 


Diesel, Postboks 94, Oslo; rurxry: Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi. 
T.A.S., P.O. Box 490—Galata, Istanbul; sourn arrica: Delfos 
(Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 504, Benoni, Transvaal; CANADA: Canadian 

Limited, Montreal, A.M.F., P.Q.; u.s.A.: Copco Pacific, Ltd., 
; Copco Eastern, Ltd., 
P.O. Box 2568, Paterson 2, N.J.; australia: Australian Atlas 
Company Pty. Ltd., P.O. Box 54, Auburn, N.S.W.; NEW ZEALAND: 
Atlas Copco (N.Z.) Ltd., Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1 
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WHO LAID THE RAILS TO U: S. MARKETS? 


European businessmen helped lay the rails to U. S. mar- 
kets. Throughout the 19th century they financed a large 


part of the American railway system as well as other 
basic industries. 


Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 
for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use the 
facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through our 
complete branch coverage in New York City and ovr 
thousands of correspondent banks throughout the United 
States, we are exceptionally well equipped to obtain da‘: 
on local market conditions in the United States and to 
handle all types of banking transactions in this country. 


irre MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Corporation Representative Offices : 
1, Cornhill, London E. C. 3. Dai-Ichi Building, Yurakucho, Tokyo, Japan. 
Via Lazio 9, (cor. Via Veneto) Rome, Italy. 
: International Banking Department: 55 Broad Si., New York. 


Today European businessmen are interested in reach- 
ing American markets on a greater scale than ever before, 


but there are many problems in selling products in the 
United States. 
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American Survey | <a 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of, 
the editorial staff in London. 


Geneva’s Over 


Washington, D.C. 

N Washington there was. both disappointment and relief 
bai the outcome of .the Geneva’Conference.. American 
leaders were’ disappointed because they had expected. that 
the Russians” would’ make a better offer-in connection with 
East-West. contacts and because they had hoped that Mr 
Molotov would adhere to the 


principle, at least; of free elec- _ “Well, It Was Nice and Warm in er 


tions for Germany: But if there - | ep D pis 
had to be deadlock, they were 40° °-f-2" ff FZ 
relieved. that Mr “Molotov was BR wif 47 
so candid about the Russian un- 
willingness. to make © any * real 
concessions. The dramatic perils 
of splits im the western alliance 
that had been foreseen for, the 
summit meeting and its after- 
math had been avoided. Ameri- 
can opinion was not so blindly 
excited by the prospect of inter- 
national settlement that failure 
at Geneya produced an atmo- 
sphere of ‘alarm, nor was the 
western front fractured by. popu- 
lar clameur in other countries 
\for"a softer response to Soviet 
approaches, Ld 

Mr Dulles has, of course, 
come in for some criticism. But 
the old identity of disagreement 
with his views shared by three 
groups, diplomats from. allied 
countries, independent American 
experts, and Democratic party 
spokesmen, has passed with 
its occasion, which was Mr Doulles’s addiction to 
War paint and verbal thunder. The first group was 
largely appeased by a tactic which baffled the American 
Press and led to an odd episode in the reporting of the con- 
ference. This was the careful prearrangement with the allies 
which resulted in Mr Macmillan and M. Pinay saying the 
tough things in the early stages of the conference, while 
Mr Dulles laid stress on whatever common ground could 
be found with the Russians on the subject of European 
security. This manceuvre had a double motive. It gave an 
appearance. of reasonableness and flexibility to American 
Policy, which absolved the United States from the ‘part of 
tough ringmaster whipping its allies into line. It also 





sounded an encouraging roll of drums for Mr Molotov’s 

delayed proposals on Germany, which would either make 

him feel he could not disappoint the crowd or, if he had 

nothing to offer, would produce an unmistakable anticlimax. 
Some commentators, however, misunderstood the man- 

ceuvre ; reports appeared about Mr Dulles’s “ unjustified 
optimism,” and it was strongly 
suggested that the advertising 
men in the Republicam party 
were giving the Secretary of 
State a new look for reasons of 
domestic politics. Mr James 
Reston, of the New York Times, 
complained before a -congres- 
sional subcommittee that Mr 
Dulles was making the press 
“an instrument of his policy,” 
which of course he was doing 
but not quite in the way the 
press thought. Although the 
State. Department’s feelings 
were hurt, the outcome of this 
criticism was to the good, since 
American readers, warned not 
to be misled ‘by Mr Dulles’s 

_ softhess of tome, were not let 
down by the failure to reach 
agreement. 

Mr Dulles’s oiticind group of 
critics, a small but highly articu- 
late group of American experts 

_ outside the State Department, 
of whom Mr Walter Lippmann 
and Mr George Kennan are 
the most distinguished, has 

been thrown into almost unrelieved pessimism. To them 

Mr Dulles’s tactical restraint was as nothing compared with 

the “ rigid, sterile positions without alternatives and without 
latitude for manceuvre,” by which, to quote Mr Kennan, 

“the western governments are safely boxed in by walls of 

their own making.” In this view Geneva would finally prove 
to the Germans that reunification could not be achieved 
through negotiations among the great powers ; from now 
on, or at least from Dr Adenauer’s final retirement on, 
the Germans would seek to work out their own salvation 
by direct negotiation with the Russians and the East 

German regime. 

It is not quite clear what alternatives Mr Kennan has in 


Herblock in the Washington Post 
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mind. Presumably they range from the offer of a security 
pact to Russia, regardless of whether United Germany opts 
for the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, to the full- 
blooded neutralisation of Germany which Mr Lippmann 
has long favoured.. Mr Kennan’s thesis is being discussed 
anxiously among his former colleagues in the State Depart- 
ment. Everyone is agreed that the immediate effect of Mr 
Molotov’s attitude was to solidify German membership of 
the western alliance. Some officials are inclined to accept 
Mr Kennan’s longer term estimate, but the predominant 
view is that no government which succeeds Dr Adenauer’s 
could accept anything like the present Russian conditions, 
and that the western position is stronger since Geneva, 
since it showed how bleak these conditions are. It is in- 
sisted, however, that the West Germans cannot be denied 
the right to negotiate with Moscow or with East Germany 
if they wish. 


* 


From the direction of the Democratic party have come 
various arid uncertain sounds. Some of Mr Adlai Steven- 
son’s advisers, notably the former Secretary of the Air Force, 
Mr Thomas Finletter, think that, in trying to promote the 
slogan of “‘ peace and prosperity,” American policy is be- 
coming too soft, that defence expenditure is being kept too 
low, and that such offers as the President’s plan for aerial 
inspection are dangerous because, if the Russians were to 
accept them, they might harm America. Others think the 
Democrats should advocate more tempting offers. Both 
Mr Stevenson and Senator Kefauver have tried to box the 
compass by deploring partisanship in foreign policy while 
characterising Republican foreign policy as a failure. Gov- 
ernor Harriman, in his zeal to outdo his rivals, proclaimed 
on Monday that “our national policies are confused and 
uncertain, our leadership is questioned, our alliances are 
creaking and American prestige has declined.” 

However, all this sound and fury rather loses its impact 
when the Republicans bow deferentially to the revered part- 
author of their policy, the Democratic Senator George of 
Georgia, who has already blessed Mr Dulles’s performance. 
In developing foreign policy as an election question Demo- 
cratic candidates will be much inhibited by the jealous 
primacy of the Senate in this field. The party’s leader 
there, Senator Johnson of Texas, chose his first speech since 
his heart attack to declare that the Republicans had inherited 
Democratic foreign policy and that it would be absurd to 
make a serious issue of it. 

One development, however, is everywhere recognised to 
be for the worse, the Russian incursion into the Middle 
East. The first reaction was incredulity that the Egyptians 
had not been bluffing when they threatened to play the 
Russian card; the second was something near panic at the 
thought of the “ northern tier” being outflanked and the 
whole Middle East collapsing. A calmer mood has returned, 
but Americans are frankly puzzled about what to do. The 


first objective is to ptevent a renewal of the Arab-Israeli - 


war, which would mean a real defeat for American policy. 
Apart from that, the whole question of the proper American 
response to Russian economic initiative has yet to “be 
resolved. 

It so happens that this is the time of year when at roughly 
the same moment the foreign economic aid voted for the 
current fiscal year is being finally allocated and when the 
request for appropriations for the next fiscal year is being 
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drawn up. Mr Hollister, the conservative business man 
who was put in charge of foreign aid when it was brought 
under the wing of the State Department earlier this year, 
is trying to help balance the budget by withholding part 
of this year’s allocation and cutting back the estimates for 
next. But there is an element within the Administration 
which urges that the engines be reversed and that an ex- 
panded programme of foreign aid be announced. The 
State Department is in two minds about this: -it knows that 
it must not fall behind the Russian effort, but it wants to 
avoid getting involved in a “giveaway competition” in 
which the smaller powers can play the United States off 
against the Russians. 

Moreover, it is not merely quantities that are involved— 
it_is also priorities. After years of inducing backward 
countries to put first things first in their economic develop- 
ment, America does not want to see Russian moncy 
financing the flashy project that will appeal more to the 
imagination of the crowd; nor does America want to be 
forced to build the project itself in order to forestall the 
Russians. Furthermore, the State Department has not only 
to induce Congress to vote the money for more economic 
aid but to prevent Congress from voting the wrong kind of 
economic aid. The department is developing a strong con- 
viction that the special schemes for getting rid of American 
surplus food, which are attractive to members of Congress, 
bring little credit to the United States from the recipients, 
who feel they are doing American farmers a favour, while 
the schemes cause much ill will among rival suppliers. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the extent of President 
Eisenhower’s recovery has not been exaggerated, since the 
decisions which have to be made now that Geneva is over 
are of a kind which must be made soon and can only be 
made by the man who is President. 


Sedative from the Fed 


HE recovery of the American economy from, the shock 

of the President’s heart, attack has been even more 
satisfactory than that of Mr Eisenhower himself and now 
the chief danger for it, as for him, is over-exertion. That, 
at least, is the diagnosis of the Federal Reserve Banks which 
last week raised their discount rates, the interest charged 
to commercial banks when they borrow, for the fourth 
time since March. At 24 per cent the rate is higher than 
at any time since 1934 and it may discourage banks from 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve as freely as they have 
in recent weeks; to fill the gap between the heavy demand 
for business loans, particularly from companies financing 
hire purchases, and the short supply of. loanable funds. 
Banks are likely to become more selective in giving credit 
rather than to increase the interest charged to their best 
customers ; the prime rate has already gone up twice (1's 
year, to 34 per cent. But other money rates will probably 
stiffen ; already this week short-term Treasury bills wc'¢ 
sold at a price equal to a yield of 2.44 per cent and banks 
have raised the cost of loans to stockbrokers. 

The renewed exuberance of the stock market, and ‘ic 
boom in both automobile output and Christmas trade, pav'!y 
explains why the Federal Reserve authorities decided »0 
suddenly to give the economy another dose of soothis 
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syrup ; this had not been expected until after the Treasury 
had completed the refunding operation which falls due 
next month. Indeed, only two weeks ago it was rumoured 
that some relaxation of credit restrictions was being con- 
sidered, largely because of the depressing effect they were 
having on residential building. However, it seems in fact 
to be building statistics which drove the central bank to 
act. A total increase of from 3 to § per cent in spending on 
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construction is forecast for next year, with non-residential 
building making up for a continued decrease in the number 
of new houses. On top of this came the latest survey, from 
the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics, supported by 
announcements from individual companies, showing that 
businessmen are planning to spend $33.4 billion, 13 per 
cent more than this year, on new plant and equipment 
in 1956. 

Such capital expenditure must be financed largely by 
borrowing, and carries with it a great danger of inflation 
at a time when men and materials are already becoming 
scarce and prices of industrial commodities are going up. 
But the Democrats argue’that to put up the cost of borrow- 
ing money is to administer a knock-out dose to the housing 
industry, to smal} businessmen and to farmers, all groups 
with substantial numbers of votes in 1956. Government 
officials are to explain to Congress next week why they 
prescribed a sedative instead of the tonic which had been 
asked for ; to non-politically minded observers, the prescrip- 
tion seems the right one for the American economy today. 


Stevenson Turns Professional 


W ITH promises of support from influential Democrats 

as a prologue and a press conference and a full-dress 
Political speech: as epilogues to his formal announcement 
of his candidacy for the Democratic presidential nomination 
in 1956, Mr Stevenson managed to dominate the headlines 
for the whole of last week. This expert handling of his 
appearance on the stage, the first candidate to show himself 
officially, was accompanied by the appointment of several 
*xperienced professional politicians to direct his campaign. 
Among them is Mr James Finnegan, who has had much to 
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do with the Democrats’ striking successes in Pennsylvania. 
Mr Stevenson’s intellectual advisers, the devoted “ egg- 
heads ” from university incubators, are this time apparently 
to remain behind the scenes. This evidence that Mr 
Stevenson is now taking his political career confidently and 
seriously, that he intends to fight whole-heartedly for the 
Presidency, endears him to local leaders and Democratic 
machine minders, many of whom are now backing him as a 
likely, indeed, almost a certain, winner, 

This is the type of support that can assure Mr Stevenson 
the nomination when the Democrats convene on August 13, 
1956. But it is also the type of support that would dis- 
appear very quickly if he began to look like a loser. This 
is why he must make good in the popularity contests, called 
primary elections, which various states run for party hope- 


fuls. ‘In 1952, Mr Stevenson, waiting to be drafted by the - 


convention, avoided these tests. He has now announced 
that he will enter the Minnesota primary on March 2oth, 
His chances of victory theré are excellent, for the leading 
Democrats in the state are enthusiastically behind him ; but 
he is well advised to avoid the New Hampshire primary a 
week earlier, for there the party machine favours Senator 
Kefauver, who will probably be the next Democrat to 
announce his candidacy officially, 

Mr Stevenson is already feeling the pressures which are 
another penalty of a long campaign—pressures to make him 
fight in the way certain Democrats, notably Mr Truman 
(“ give ’em hell ”), think he should, pressures to bargain for 
the help of particular groups—farm leaders, labour spokes~ 
men, southern conservatives and others. If he resists these 
pressures, he may lose the nomination. But if he gives way 
te them, he may lose the election. For he would then be 
forced away from the moderation which still appeals to the 
main body of voters, particularly to the vital group of 
independents, as it did in 1952. As long as the present 
peace and prosperity lasts, and in spite of Governor Harri- 
man’s claim that “ there is no such word as moderation in 
the Democratic vocabulary,” it looks as if any Democrat 
who hopes to follow Mr Eisenhower into the White House 
ought also to stick to the middle of the political road. 


Cause for Thanksgiving 


HE shower of descents by deafened Cabinet Ministers 
and shivering presidential advisers upon muddy land- 
ing strips near Gettysburg and Camp David, during the week 
before the Thanksgiving holiday, gave almost as much pub- 
licity to the helicopter industry as it did to the rapidity with 
which President Eisenhower was catching up with the state 
of public affairs. The most concrete piece of information 
to emerge from these conversations and meetings was almost 
as good a cause for national thanksgiving as was the Presi- 
dent’s apparent ability to resume work just when it was 
becoming essential to have his views on such vital ques- 
tions as next year’s budget and the 1956 legislative pro- 
gramme. For the Director of the Budget, Mr Hughes, was 
able to announce officially the hitherto unconfirmed news 
that there was every hope that the budget would be 
balanced in the current fiscal year, ending next June 3oth, as 
well as in the coming 1956-57 year. 
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It was particularly encouraging, for the taxpayer, at least, 
that this statement did not come until after the failure of 
the Geneva conference, and that it was accompanied by 
assurances that this failure was not expected to bring any 
increase in defence spending. The figure for next year is 
being put at about the same as for 1955-56, some $34.5 
billion, out of a total budget of around $63 billion ; the 
Administration is congratulating -itself on having worked 
out a long-term programme for maintaining the country’s 
military strength with no need for sudden spurts from fright. 
The Secretary of Defence has, however, suggested that 
spending on armaments may be pushed up in future years 
if the national income continues to expand. 

It is this year’s economic expansion which explains why 
the prospect of a deficit next June, put at $1.7 billion only 
three months ago, is now vanishing. During the first 
third of the current fiscal year, tax revenues were running 
ahead of the same period in the previous year by $1.4 
billion ; this is almost as much as the total increase pre- 
dicted officially for the whole of the year. Unfortun- 
ately spending was also running higher than last year, 
although, according to the estimates, it should have been 
lower ; but Mr Hughes believes that outlays can be kept 
down if government departments make determined efforts. 
He refused to commit himself on the question of a tax cut 
next year. But if the current budget is really balanced, it 
would require a great deal of austerity for the- President 
not to ask for a reduction, and an unimaginable amount of 
restraint for Congress not to insist on giving the voters this 
reason for gratitude in time for the election. 


Teachers Wanted 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the 2,000 delegates to the White House Con- 
ference on Education meet in Washington next week, 

they will be discussing some of the most urgent questions 
in the United States today. _ Among them will be 
the shortage of teachers; this is put at 100,000 now 
and will, it is estimated, grow to 300,000 by 1960 
unless effective remedies are found. Poor pay has 
reduced some teachers to driving taxis or tending petrol 
pumps in their spare time ; it has discouraged entrants into 
the field, to the point where the number of new teachers just 
balances the number who leave the profession annually 
through death, retirement, or change-of jobs. Yet the school 
population will increase by well over 20 per cent in’ the next 
five years. ee STS 
The Shortage.is worse in the elementary schools and here 
other considerations besides low pay are undoubtedly in- 
volved. It is perhaps no longer common for teachers to 
be expected to live like Puritans while being treated ‘like 
pariahs. But the prestige of teachers remains low, in’ spite 
of a massive campaign in their favour over the past few 
years, and an increasing realisation of their crucial impor- 
tance to society. Many a university professor, advising 
his students about careers, treats the occasional would-be 
teacaer almost as if he or (usually) she were choosing the 
lie of a missionary to a tribe of cannibals. Even with some 
improvement in teachers’ pay, to end the teacher shortage 
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may require a revolutionary change in public attitudes to- 
wards the profession. 

The lack of qualified teachers casts its shadow over all 
the current controversies regarding children’s schooling in 
the United States. There has been a spate of books, 
articles and speeches criticising the schools, including Mr 
Rudolf Flesch’s Why fohnny Gan’t Read. Their special 
target has been the “ educationists”, instructors and ad- 
ministrators of the teachers’ training colleges, who are 
alleged to be an all-powerful oligarchy devoted to the ad- 
vancement of anti-intellectualism under the guise of pro- 
gress. The critics have sometimes atgued from isolated 
horrendous examples as if they were typical, and have 
assumed a far closer relationship than really exists between 
the current writings of educational theorists and the actual 
practices of the schools. They have blamed the education- 
ists too much, and the anti-highbrow and pragmatic tradi- 
tions of the American public too little. The defence, on 
the other hand, has often talked as if any critic of current 
methods in the public (i.e. state) schools was ipso facto an 
enemy of publicly-financed education, a sinner against the 
democratic heritage, and an educational reactionary, ignor- 
ant of the facts of child psychology. 


* 


There is no doubt that the concept of the “child-centred” 
education dominates the elementary school world to-day. 
To the critics, this means that teaching discipline is being 
watered down in deference to an excessive concern for the 
child’s social adjustment. They maintain that basic skills 
are neglected; they are critical of the widespread practice 
of keeping no child back from promotion to the next class 
at the year’s end, no matter how inadequate his performance, 
and of the reports to parents which stress the child’s 
individual progress instéad of comparing him with other 
children of the same age. 

To all such charges there are, ofcourse, answers. Stand- 
ard disciplines were meaningless to many: children; the 
modern “core” course, which combines many kinds. of 
study in an integrated whole, and which emphasises prob- 
lems and situations taken from the child’s own immediate 
experience, is more likely to arousé-real-interest in the 
pupil. Automatic promotion arises from the discovery that 
children who were “ kept back a year” under the old system 
usually learned even less the second year than the first, and 
certainly less than they would havé acquired by moving on 
with their classmates, - The modétn feport card is defended 
as taking into account individual differences in background 
and aptitude. ~. ae are 

Upon the general argument, that mass education has so 
far meant mediocre education, that, the gifted child is too 
often neglected under present conditions, there is, however, 
tmuch soul-seatching.- Several answers have been tried. 
The unusually gifted child can be allowed to skip a class 
now and then, and so finish faster; this is the oldest method, 
and has obvious shortcomings since physical growth and 
social adjustment often do not kéen pace with mental growth 
in such ‘cases. “Alternatively, Special sections can be s¢t 
up for children of high Intelligence ‘Quotient. Of this the 
commission was waty; such separation is often held to be 
undemocratic, aid to encourage an unfortunate snobocry 
among the favoured. oties, ‘as. well as jealousy and feelings 
of inferiority among’ the rest. Actually, it would take more 
than the dividing of classes on the basis of intellect to shake 
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How to get | 
your share of the 
BOOMING U.S. MARKET 


American Industry is now at the highest point of 
production in history—and is still climbing. Not only 
is this expanding market bigger in size. Its consumption 
and capital equipment replacement rate is, per capita, 
far greater, too. 


Even a fraction of this market could represent a sub- 
stantial business for you. 


So if your product is being sold, or can be sold, to 
American business and industry, your prospects have 
never been brighter than they are now—IF you go about 
it the right way. 


For n America goods are not so much bought as 
SOLD—this means that sales and distribution must be 
backed by consistent and aggressive advertising in those 
business publications which your customers read. In 
America business publication advertising automatically 
means McGraw-Hill. 


McGraw-Hill is the leading publisher in the United 
States of business and technical journals—34 in all— 
covering practically every field of industrial! endeavour. 
And every ournal is by far the ieading one. in its field— 
with many tens of thousands of subscribers who BUY 
through its pages. But McGraw-Hill’s service does not 
end there. It also offers vital information—such as the 
market potential for your product . . . how to go about 
establishing your sales and distribution organisation 
and so on. : 


So why not have one of the London McGraw-Hill 
men show how you can gear your sales programme to 
today’s opportunities? He has access to a wealth of 
specific and helpful data on your product market. His 
ob .s to make it freely available to you. Write or 
phone today. No obligation, of course. If you would 
like additional evidence on the long-term outlook for 
business write for a free copy of “The American 
Economy . . . Prospects for Growth.” 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


54 Farringdon Street 
London, E.C.4 
Telephone: CENtral 0911 


“How often 


Britain and 


fy c «+ the experienced service... 
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have | flown 


+ «+ « @ question which those 
operating the “SAFARI” 
African services are proud to 

answer, Experience in flying 

around Africa matters a lot 
and “SAFARI” aircraft are 
manned by crews whose know- 
ledge of African characteristics j: 
exceptional by any standards. Yes, 
you rest assured when you fly 
“SAFARI” . . . the experienced 
service offering daylight-only 
flying at the lowest fares 


between 


Africa? ”’ 


on the route. 
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RETURN FARES 


Operated jointly by ACCRA Lisl .4 


( Single) £84 


AIRWORK LTD «ni 4371 | narros! iv 


( Single) £97 
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Companies with famous 
names buy watches | 

| 
for presentation : 


from Charles Packer 


Charles Packer count some of the most famous business 
names in the country as their regular customers for 
Rolex watches for presentation: 


With each watch the Charles Packer Personal Service 
gives a free insurance policy and free service for 2 years 
which includes everything — even accidental damage. 


We invite you to call at our showroom at 76 Regen! 
Street, London, W.1 or we will gladly send you furthe: 
information. Your enquiry will have the persona! 
attention of a Director. 


Charles Packer 


Contracts Department 


SAXONE HOUSE AIR STREET LONDON W! 
REGent 2797 _ 
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the American school child’s conviction that excellence in 
studies is at best am achievement of the third rank, well 
behind athletic and social skills. But no doubt many a 
school board, fearful of popular protests, or simply not 
equipped to orgamise separate sections in each class, would 
rather attempt the commission’s third alternative. This 
is to “ enrich ” the curriculum for the gifted by giving them 
bigger and more challenging assignments, encouraging them 
to take extra courses, and dealing with a class as individuals 
or in small groups related to ability, rather than as one mass. 

The point has often been made that progessive methods 
of education would work well if all teachers were as good 
as the best, but that in fact they put too much burden upon 
persons of routine abilities. Merely to glance at the mani- 
fold tasks that the modern elementary school teacher is 
expected to undertake is to realise how impossible it is for 
most teachers ever to achieve this ideal combination of 
mother, tutor, social adviser, psychiatric counsellor and 
spiritual guide. Now, with the shortage of teachers of any 
calibre reaching such alarming proportions, the hope for 
giving real opportunity to the best as well as to the average 
intelligence must inevitably seem dim. 


Clearing the Air 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


N Los Angeles, in contrast to London and Manchester, 

November brings an end to the annual smog season. 
From now until next July, citizens of the once “ sunkist 
southland ” will no longer listen each day for the routine 
forecasts of “ Smog Green” or “ Smog Red”; the latter 
means fume-filled fog with badly irritated eyes, poor visi- 
bility, possible hazards to health and to crops, and generally 
exacerbated tempers. The 1955 smog season has been 
the worst since 1947, when standards of measurement were 
first established. And there is an uneasy conviction that 
smog will, in the next few years, get a great deal worse 
before it becomes éven a little better. 

Since July, 1955, the ;Air Pollution Control District, a 
super-governmental, county-wide body, created by state 
law in 1947 to solve the smog préblem, has found it neces- 
sary to establish a procedure of declaring first, second and 
third stage alerts. A first- alert imdicates that smog. con- 
centration is approaching the maximum allowed before 
preventive action is required, while a second alert indicates 
that a smog-induced menace to health actually exists in its 
preliminary stages. A third alert comes when the menace 
is dangerous; as yet no second or third stage alerts have 
been declared, although a number of the thirteen first alerts 
have closely approached the danger level. Thus it has not 
yet been necessary for the District to order more than a 
ban on the burning of rubbish in outdoor incinerators or 
open fires; it has the authority, during third alerts, to shut 
down all industry and stop all vehicular traffic. The 
smoz has had other farther-reaching consequences. Resi- 
dential areas out of the smog belt have become more and 
more desirable and valuable, and political reputations in 
city and state have been made and broken, sometimes 
untairly, because of the demands that the problem be solved. 

og is, in fact, a misnomer, for the haze which hangs 
So irritatingly over the Los Angeles Basin, between the 


753 
mountains and the sea, during the summer months. As 
Dr De Voeur, the originator of the term, defined it to des- 
cribe London conditions in 1905, smog was a combination 
of man-made smoke, primarily from the burning of soft 
coal, and England’s natural fog. Los Angeles’ version of 
smog is quite different. Practically no soft coal is used in 
southern California and the fog only begins to roll in from 
the Pacific Ocean long after the smog season has ended. 
Los Angeles’ smog appears to come from a complex of 
many pollutants thrown into the air in a variety of ways. 
There is general agreement on only one point—that the 
smog occurs mainly when the area is affected by a com- 
bination of temperature inversion, weak winds and sunshine. 

During these periods of inversion, higher altitudes are 
warmer than lower ones and thus the polluted air, unable 
to rise, hangs motionless like a blanket over the city. The 
weak winds do not blow the air out of the basin and the 
sunshine then acts chemically on the pollutants accumulated 
under the warm layer to create still more airborne irritants. 
But the sources of the pollutants are still almost as obscure 
as the outlines of the huge city under the greyish-brown 
cloud which now envelops it so. frequently. 


= 


At present, there are three major suspects accused of 
throwing more than forty foreign substances into the air: 
industrial operations, motor vehicle exhausts and garden 
incinerators where household rubbish is burned. But, as 
yet, no accurate determination has been made of the relative 
importance of these three or of ten more possible minor 
sources of air pollution; these include dust clouds from 
turkey farms and matter thrown into the air from the daily 
abrasion of millions of rubber tyres against thousands of 
miles of city streets. Indeed, there is not even any exact 
assessment of blame within each category of suspect. The 
oil refineries claim that they are only minor offenders, a 
claim just as assiduously asserted by all the many other fuel 
consuming or producing industries in the area. 

Even though never before in the world’s history has air 
been measured so frequently, in so many places and with 
as many instruments as it is at present in the Los Angeles 
Basin, the authorities have been forced to act before they 
have complete knowledge. While research-goes on, in o- 
operation with industry, restrictions have been placed en 
new industrial operations which will pollute the air; some 
2,000 plants are inspected every month ; there is a law 
covering smog control devices, and an educational campaign 
for the public. For the future, the Air Pollution Control 
District hopes to plan new industrial sites in accordance 
with meteorological knowledge of wind currents, to elimin- 
ate outdoor incinerators by substituting additional munici- 
pal collections, and to prevent automobiles from being 
registered in the area if they do not have a contrivance for 
reducing pollution from their exhausts. 

However, it is obvious that the District will be opposed 
by some segments of industry. Even now, its right to refuse 
a building site is being challenged in. the courts. But 
as the air grows hazier and hazier, the threat to the com- 
munity grows clearer and clearer. And-under pressure 
from its citizens, whose tempers have become as irritable 
as their eyes, the politicians will eventually be forced to 
press for either voluntary or enforced solutions of the 
problem. To the community at large, hardly any solution 
could be nearly as noxious as the present air itself. 
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The World Overseas 


Double Jeopardy in Nepal 


HE young King Mahendra of Nepal, who succeeded 

his father only last spring, has already had to warn his 
country’s numerous political factions that they had made 
democracy a “ laughing stock ” since the authoritarian rule 
of the Rana clan collapsed in 1951. India, which presided 
benevolently over the ousting of the Ranas and the 
inauguration of constitutional monarchy in Katmandu, and 
has become accustomed to provide political advice as well 
as economic and military aid for Nepal, is openly concerned 
about the present situation, which presents two linked 
dangers. One is the threat of a fresh breakdown of internal 
order in the Himalayan kingdom, which is larger than 
England and geographically more divided than classical 
Greece ; the other, political infiltration, either suave or 
violently subversive, from Communist China, which has 
now consolidated its military 
occupation of Tibet. Peking’s 
professed loyalty to the “ five 
principles of peace” may be 
reassuring for Indian public 
opinion, but does not blind 
responsible Indians to the 
need to keep a wary eye on 
the buffer state which shields 
India’s heartland, the Ganges 
valley. 

‘In recent months the 
young king has had to 
exercise personal rule, because the rival leaders of Katmandu 
cliques—none of which really deserves the name of party— 
had resisted all his efforts to bring them together into a 
representative government. On the eve of his departure for 
the tour of India which he has been making this month— 
a fortnight ahead of the Soviet leaders, and with much less 
imperial potnp—he obtained a provisional agreement for 
the setting up of a three-party ministry, but even then he 
was forced to postpone any formal decision until after his 
journey. Nor were the circumstances of this belated 
coalescence between rival politicians at all happy. There 
was an obvious link between their sudden readiness to work 
together and the equally sudden reappearance in their midst 
of a may whom most of them fear, Dr K. I. Singh. 

Dr Singh has spent the last three and a half years in 
Peking. He fled into Tibet in 1952 after failing to seize 
power by a coup which the Indians helped to frustrate. Up 
to that time he had been an outstandingly bitter critic of 
Indian influence in Nepal. Although a price had been 





put on his head, he was pardoned the moment he returned 
from China in September, and he lost no time in launching 
an uninhibited political campaign, starting with the largest 
political meeting Nepal has ever seen. The reaction of 
some Katmandu politicians was to beg the King to confer 
power upon them at once—before Dr. Singh’s bandwagon 
began to roll ; the reaction of others was to climb on to 
it Dr Singh is a national hero in many Nepalese eyes 
because he opposed the Rana regime so stoutly, and in 
some because he also attacked Indian tutelage. He is now 
proclaiming himself utterly converted to friendship with 
India and exuding gratitude for Indian aid ; but neither 
the Indians nor the more sophisticated Nepalese are wholly 
convinced that this is a genuine conversion. 

Dr Singh was never known as a Communist or sympa- 
thiser, and denies that he is 
one now. But he was an 
honoured guest in Peking, 
feted, on one occasion, as a 
“ public leader ” of his coun- 
try alongside the emigré 
Siamese ex-premier, Pridi— 
a somewhat ominous parallel ; 
and it would seem probable 
that the Chinese have re- 
turned him to Nepal now 
in full confidence that his 
influence there would be to 
their advantage. His reappearance has set the Indians a 
really difficult puzzle. Dr Singh’s position may now become 
so strong that the King will have to take him into a new 
government—after which he might gradually switch to an 
overtly pro-Chinese attitude ; but if he is kept out of power, 
he may foment unrest and separatism in the less accessible 
parts of the country, as he did before 1951, and thereby 
throw Nepal back into disorder. If King Mahendra, who 
is as sincerely concerned to make Nepal democratic as 
the Indians are (and who has also shown himself a decidedly 
shrewd young ruler), has been asking his Indian hosts for 
advice during his three-week stay with them, they must 
have found it difficult to offer any very precise sug- 
gestions. Meanwhile, Dr Singh himself has been stumping 
his country, has formed a new political party.and has 
outlined a programme of radical reforms and promises 
of rapid economic progress. The only subject on 
which he has proved reticent is what he saw in China 
and Tibet. 
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Cartel Compromise 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


P ROBABLY the most difficult piece of unfinished 
business inherited by M. Mayer when he became 
president of the High Authority of the Coal and Steel 
Community was the fact that “ Georg ” (for the Ruhr) and 
other coal-selling arrangements still flourished in flat con- 
tradiction to the terms of the treaty. 

Article 65 of the Schuman Plan treaty forbids all agree- 
ments, decisions, and concerted practices which impede the 
normal operation of competition within the common market, 
and, in particular, proscribes arrangements which fix or 
influence prices, restrict production, or allocate markets, 
products, customers or sources of supply. Given the clear 
language of the treaty, the High Authority might, at any 
time, have acted against the coal sales agencies and simply 
announced that unless they ceased violating the treaty the 
penalty provisions would be applied. 

The High Authority chose to avoid a head-on collision 
and, by negotiation, to persuade the principal offenders 
to modify their practices so that the High Authority could 
find that they conformed to the treaty, which permits 
specialisation and joint buying and selling arrangements 
that have the effect of improving production and marketing 
without impeding competition. 

At the Common Assembly meeting last May, Herr Etzel, 
the vice-president of the High Authority, outlined the 
arrangement with Georg (the most important of the sales 
agencies) which the High Authority was then confident 
would be found acceptable. But during the summer and 
autumn, with its position bolstered by the strong demand for 
Ruhr coal, Georg continued to press for more favourable 
terms. Faced with the fact that not only the coal industry 
but also the trades unions and the German government 


felt that in the tight market situation Georg was an indis- | 


pensable stabilising and rationing device, the High Authority 
must have been tempted to leave the nettle ungrasped. 


The statement made on Wednesday before the Common - 


Assembly in Strasbourg indicates that a settlement is once 
again in the offing. Georg will now be split into three 
selling agencies, rather than the six forecast in May. As 
in the earlier proposal, selling in common, now by a 
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jointly run central sales bureau, will be permitted for sales 
to large purchasers, like the railroads, who buy more than 
48,000 tons of coal a year. The most important new 


_ wrinkle is that the three sales agencies may now request 


the central bureau to act (subject to the High Authority’s 
veto) in a period of prés penurie, which appears to mean 
in a situation such as the present when there is no absolute 
shortage of coal but a large unfulfilled demand for Ruhr 
coal and substantial imports of expensive dollar coal. 

The new arrangement will not mean competition in the 
present coal market, when every ton of Ruhr coal can be 
sold without difficulty at the ceiling price. But it does 
mean that the actions of the new sales agencies and the 
central bureau will be subject to continuing scrutiny by an 
impartial body and that the possibility (however slight) of 
competition will exist in a buyers’ market. Some wil! con- 
sider this a small mouse for almost three years’ labour. 
But, as the impeccable behaviour of Georg during the 
period of negotiation has demonstrated once again, the 
restraint of publicity can be a real one. 


Coal from the Chindwin 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BURMA 


HE Burma Government’s decision to engage the services 
of a British firm to help develop the coalfield at Kalewa 
brings a familiar dream one stage nearer to realisation. It 
has long been known that there was coal at Kalewa, but its 
exploitation has been obstructed by three things: its poor 
quality, which made it a wholly uneconomic proposition in 
the prewar days of cheap coal ; the Communist and other 
rebellions that thave ravaged postwar Burma; and the 
difficulty of moving it. out 
of the remote north-west. = 





Kalewa lies well up the || 2. oO | 
Chindwin river, on the a x | 
route from India by which j} _ s 
the 44th Army re-entered a | 
Burma in 1944. = 






_ Ever since independence, 
the government has had 
the coalfield high up 
on its development pro- 
gramme. A reconaissance 
was made in 1948 by Dr 
Ba Thi (now Director of 
the Burma Geological 
Department), who found 
30 seams about 44 miles 
west of Kalewa. Nothing 
followed because of the 
rebellions. In November, : . 
1951, an investigation at Kalewa was made by a geologist 
of the “ KTA” group of American specialists, whom Bur 
had engaged to survey the country’s resources. 

The KTA report (August, 1953) gave a guarded reco 
mendation in favour of exploitation. The potential yi. 
was estimated at 750,000 tons per annum. The best are 
would be exhausted in 17 years, the second site in 34 yo": 
It would entail four years’ work to get the area ready. 5 
reported adversely on the quality of the coal, finding that 
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friability “‘ precludes its satisfactory use as a hand-fired fuel 
for most industrial purposes,” but that it might be used 
in furnaces or in briquette form on the railways. KTA 
estimated that Kalewa coal could only be put on sale in 
Rangoon at a price about {1 per ton above the price of 
imported Indian coal. It therefore urged that, comple- 
mentary to any development at Kalewa, a Burmese “ Ruhr ” 
should be created nearer to the field, at Myingyan, near the 
junction of the Chindwin with the Irrawaddy. Time has 
shown that almost all the KTA proposals erred on the side 
of optimism. A mission sent to Burma by the International 
Bank in 1953 was especially scathing in its comments on 
plans which relied on the interdependence of industries that 
might or might not take shape. 

However, the government of Burma has continued with 
its plans. Prospecting and drilling have reached an advanced 
stage ; a small drift mine, intended mainly for training pur- 
poses, has been yielding 20-30 tons a day. The coal has 
been successfully used in boilers with mechanical stokers, 
and, mixed with Indian coal, the best screened Kalewa coal 
has been proved usable on the railway. A project has been 
worked out (partly by a UN mining consultant) for two 
collieries to work the main seam, producing 500 tons a day 
of mine coal from each unit giving a total of 300,000 tons 
per annum—enough for Burma’s railways, river shipping 
and electric power stations. The cost of the project is 
estimated at two crores ({14 million) spread over three or 
four years. 

Certain problems have not yet, however, been squarely 
faced. First, where will Burma obtain the 1,000 miners and 
skilled technicians that will be needed ? Mining is notori- 
ously hard and unpleasant, and Kalewa is regarded by all 
Burmans, with much reason, as the last place on earth to 
settle in. Personnel problems in the relatively pleasant 
government textile factory at Rangoon have been almost 
insuperable. Kalewa may prove a practicable proposition 
only if Indian or Japanese labour—and technical skill—is 
imported. Secondly, the Chindwin is almost un-navigable 
in the dry season: its draught is some two or three feet, and 
there are shifting sandbanks. Very special craft will be 
needed to transport the coal—even if the Myingyan project 
should materialise. Transport costs are likely to be even 
higher than KTA suggested ; but this aspect of the problem 
does not appear to have been very thoroughly considered— 
possibly because it comes under a different ministry. 

Kalewa, for all its potential value to Burma, has all along 
been handled too much as a matter of national (and much 
more of ministerial) prestige. It may yet turn out to tie up 
valuable men, materials and effort to little purpose. 


Holland’s Open Economy 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


N recent weeks a note of mild anxiety has crept into 

official comments on the Dutch economic outlook. Some 
Cautious steps have already been taken to nip in the bud 
the inflationary symptoms that have appeared. Neverthe- 
less the balance of payments picture, which is all-important 
for 2 country as dependent as Holland is on foreign com- 
merce, is still remarkably healthy. This is remarkable 
because in the past eighteen months Holland has moved 
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swiftly towards a position of freedom of .exchange and 
liberalisation of imports that makes it one of the most open 
economies in Europe. 

Great strides have been made in freeing Holland’s dollar 
imports from discriminatory controls ; dollar goods can now 
be imported virtually as freely as goods from the rest of 
the OEEC area. Yet officials in The Hague are convinced 
that this process of dollar liberalisation has not only been 
healthy for the Dutch economy, but has also been absorbed 
without too much difficulty. 

It is clear, however, that once the barriers were removed 
Dutch industrial and private consumers indulged in a 
modest dollar buying spree. The figures show that the pro- 
portion of Holland’s imports coming from the dollar area 
has risen more steeply than that from other areas, But with 
prosperity breaking out all over, Holland’s propensity to 
import, particularly raw materials, was bound to be high ; 
for instance, imports of cotton from America have risen 
steeply. Moreover, the new freedom to import materials 
from the dollar area happened to coincide with a period 
when other areas were experiencing growing difficulties in 
supplying Holland’s requirements of both raw materials and 
manufactured goods. Items such as coal, chemicals, carbon 
black, cellulose and steel, for instance, were readily available 
from America—and, moreover, at cheaper prices and earlier 
delivery dates. Another substantial factor behind the 
increase in dollar imports was the switch from Argentinian 
to American grain as a result of the former’s export difficul- 
ties. The tendency of the crop of American-owned sub- 
sidiaries set up in Holland after the war to import raw 
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materials and semi-manufactured items from their home 
sources of supply also helped to step up dollar imports. And, 
finally, dollar liberalisation enabled Dutch manufacturers 
to replenish their stocks, which, during the period of dollar 
shortage, had been unduly low. 

On the other hand, dollar liberalisation has not led to a 
large increase in manufactured consumption goods. The 
official explanation for this is that dollar exports of this 
category were, in contrast to raw materials, uncompetitive 
in price, and also that the Dutch passion for saving miti- 
gated the potential demand. 

It is thought in Holland that many of the factors making 
for the ‘increase in dollar imports since liberalisation are 
likely to prove temporary. But, while a return to a more 
normal pattern of imports would be welcomed, the official 
view is that the policy of dollar-liberalisation has been 
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triumphantly proved by the trend of Holland’s gold and 
dollar reserves. Far from declining, as-might.be expected, 
these have actually increased. This is.due not only. to 
Holland’s favourable balance with other QEEC countries, 


but also to the export of dollar capital to Holland, in. par- 


ticular the selling of Dutch securities in America. Never- 
theless, no one is complacent about the balance of payments 
problem, for it takes only a relatively minor set-back in 
world trade to create for Holland serious economic diffi- 
culties. 


South Africa’s Small Brother 


Y winning 16 out of the 18 seats contested in last 
week’s general election, the Nationalists, who aré.2 
branch of the governing party in the Union of South Africa, 
have increased their domination of the South-West: African 
legislature. Yet although in every constituency they added 
to their votes, it would be unwise to assume. that the 26,000 
white electors in the territory are wholehearted ‘supporters 
of Mr Strydom. In fact, it is largely their knowledge that 
the Nationalists hold big brother’ $ purse strings that accounts 
for the party’s strength in the former German colony. 

But the South African Nationalists were determined. to. 
leave nothing to chance. They mounted an impressive. 
election campaign, bringing in such: “ big. guns” as Dr. 
Verwoerd, the Minister of Native Affairs*;.and.at a strategic 
moment the Minister of Railways, Mr Schoeman,- arrived: 
to announce a new programme of railway development in 
the territory that will cost £54 million. But it was a sheer’ 
stroke of luck that the United Nations’ a should 
decide to debate South-West Africa and thus afford. the 
South African delegation the opportunity of staging a 
melodramatic walk-out in protest against allowing the Rev, 
Michael Scott to give evidence on behalf’ of two 6f the: 
territory’s African tribes. This action is strongly approved: 
by all the white voters in South-West Africa, 

But the opposition was, in effect, beaten from the start. 
The South-West United Party received only token support 


from its .South African . 


counterpart: It was forced 
to build its small hopes of 
doing better than at the 
last - elections, when it 
gained only three seats, on 
the discontent that cer- 
tainly exists in spite of the 
prosperity that has come 
quickly to. South-West 
Africa. Its exports, for 
example, have in recent 
years grown at a rate of 
more than {1 million a 
year and last year totalled 


‘account for almost half 
of the total, and next in 





importance is the karakul . 


(persian lamb) industry which in 1954, a relatively bad year, 


accounted for earnings of foreign exchange worth £3.8 
miltion. pr OR inte Seton eee ey west 





£36.8 million. Minerals - 
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and butter to the Union ; the territory at present supplies 
something like @ ‘quarter. of the Union’s. butter supply. 
Qn the coast, a most profitable fishing industry has been 
established. Yet.in spite of the recent progress many people 
are convinced that only the surface of South-West Africa’s 
wealth, mineral and other, has been scratched, and there 
are many who blame. the Union for not doing enough to 
speed this development. 

Lack of communications is one of the chief hindrances 
to further progress:, Many: © accuse the Union of 
dragging its feet in railway. evelopment, and: it is true 
that the railway and road systems scarcely exist over 
large tracts of the territory. Mr. Schoeman’s announce- 
ment of a new deal for South-West Africa’s railways 


. could: not have been more: timely. But there are com- 


plaints also from the farmers, particularly from karakul 
breeders. Fortunes have been made out of the sale of pelts to 
world markets, which draw nearly half their total supplies 
from South-West Africa. In recent years, however, the 
karakul sheep has been introduced into South Africa, where, 
a the aaa the South-West Africans, i it has flourished 

multip The. Union government is blamed for not 
regulating. more. carefully this expansion, which threatens 


_ the -prosperity of the territory.: 


With the growth of South-West. Africa, however, the 
local Nationalist party, in spite.of the grumbles about the 
Union. -government’s, policies, has been gathering strength. 

t-one time it was thought that the German-speaking 
ces which comprises 22 per cent of the electorate, 

“turn ‘against: the Nationalists, because they feared 
the corisequences of - incorporation j into the Union as a fifth 
for most. people, and not only the Germans, 


vince ; 
me that j incorporation would méan paying the higher tax- 


tion that rules_in South Africa... But whatever might be 
Mr. Strydom’s ultimate objective the “ fifth province ” cry 
was not raised at the recent election, _ ~The fears of the 
German- ‘community about their language rights 
were put at rest shortly before the election by an announce- 
ment . that a-commission would be appointed to consider 
means for protecting their rights 

With four senators and six MPs, in "the South African 
parliament the handful of white voters in South- -West Africa 
have little to grouse about in the matter’ of political repre- 
sentation. But Mr Strydom and his colleagues well realise 
that South Africa’s. young brother is rapidly growing up, 
and, moreoyer, 18. to have a mind of his own. 


The price of buying. ‘Respect and support in the future 
is Certain to grow, 





Mexico’s Sanctuary for Exiles 


a FROM. A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO 


EXICO has extremely strict laws to control immigr4- 

tion ; paradoxically, however; it is one of the most 
hospitable of Latin America states in granting asy‘um 
to political exiles. At the time of Colonel Castillo Ass2s5 
successful revolt against the Arbenz regime in Guate™! 
last year, the impassive correctness of Mexican behav our 
displeased Guatemalan anti-Communist extremists. In 
addition to the discomfort of having to harbour Colon! 
Avon: enid-some of ‘hin lncnctamen: in bis embassy, 
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RED SEAL 


CHRONOMETER 


Thirty-five years of watchmaking 
progress are contained in the Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual. In 1910. Rolex 
produced their first Officially Cer- 
tified Chronometer. Now they 
have produced 250,000 chrono- 
meters-—three times as many as 
the rest of the Swiss watch in- 
dustry. The first truly waterproof 
case in the world, the famous 
Oyster, was invented by Rolex in 
1926, And in 1931 Rolex invented 


| the first “‘rotor” self-winding 


mechanism. A new refinement of 
this Perpetual “‘rotor”’ powers the 


gi Oyster Perpetual, silently and 
= automatically, actuated by every 


slightest movement of the wrist. 


Men who guide the destinies of 
the world wear Rolex watches 


A landmark in the 
history of 
Time measurement 


THERE IS a small group of men whose 
names will live on. Their faces and 
voices are overwhelmingly familiar. In 
the newspapers, on television, on the - 
radio, the impact of their personalities is 
“inescapable. So is the impact of their 
words and actions on our lives. 


It would not be fitting to mention 
their names, for they include royalty, 
the heads of states, great service chiefs 
and statesmen. But next time you see 
them or their pictures, look at some- 
thing you might normally overlook—the 
watch on their wrists. That watch will 
most likely have been made by Rolex of 
Geneva. 


We are proud that Rolex watches 
serve so many eminent men. Accustomed 
though they are to the very best, they 
often express amazement at the accuracy 
and dependability of Rolex. We are 
pleased that they soon take it for granted. 


Every Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust is a chro- 
nometer. This means that it has been submitted to a 
Swiss Government Testing Station to undergo strict 
accuracy tests, and has been awarded an Official 
Timing Certificate. And every Datejust gains the 
coveted distinction “‘Especially good results.”” The 
watch is powered by the new Rolex Perpetual 
“votor” self-winding mechanism that keeps the 
tension on the mainspring constant, making for 
constant accuracy. The date is shown on the dial, 
changing automatically each night at midnight, and 
magnified by a “Cyclops” lens for easy reading. 
The mechanism is protected, permanently, from all 
harmful elements by the famous 100% waterproof 
Rolex Oyster case. 


Ls Ce” 
ss *  e P, 
a by 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsder{, Founder and Chairman), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, and | GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1., 
and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
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Mexican Ambassador to Guatemala endured :many insults. 
Even when Arbenz and his -associates had been safely 
escorted to Mexican soil, the Guatemalan authorities made 
every attempt to obtain the extradition of those who they 
claimed were common Criminals. However, in spite of the 
dossier of atrocities allegedly committed by Arbenz’s police 
chiefs, Mexico stood firmly by the principle that those who 
had claimed asylum were first and foremost political 
refugees. This decision did not pass uncriticised in Mexico, 
but the government refused to abandon the principles of 
asylum as interpreted throughout Latin America— 
principles dramatically illustrated in recent weeks by the 
journeys of General Perén. 

A man who knocks on the door of a Mexican embassy 
need only show that he is a victim of political persecution 
in danger of imprisonment or execution. The mere fact 
of his being a fugitive entitles him in Mexican eyes to 
protection which is normally granted on the condition that 
the refugee refrains from any political activity. When 
ex-President Arbenz attempted.to organise a press con- 
ference in order to obtain publicity and probably to excite 
anti-American feeling, the. government swiftly prevented 
this abuse of the sanctuary granted to him. 


Café Society 


The most spectacular example of Mexican hospitality to 
those in distress has been the welcome given to Spanish 
Republicans who fled from Spain in 1939. It is estimated 
that some 20,000 Spaniards and their families were admitted. 
Very few of them have accepted Franco’s amnesty and 
returned to Spain. Most have settled down to a new life 
despite very difficult circumstances—for many of them 
arrived penniless. Such refugee Spaniards have lost 
all desire to return permanently to Spain. A celebrated 
Spanish composer was recently approached by a travelling 
propagandist from the peninsula: “Come back,” said the 
propagandist, “ the Generalissimo has forgiven you.” The 
ex-refugee replied: “I am a Mexican citizen now. And 
tell the Generalissimo that I have not forgiven him.” 

There is, however, another smaller but more vociferous 
group of Spanish refugees who have not.given up the 
struggle. And the fact that so far Mexico has withheld 
recognition from the Franco govérnment has encouraged 
séme ardent Republicans in their dreams of returning in 
triumph one day to Madrid. Although an unofficial agent 
of the Franco government is allowed to live in Mexico, and 
commercial relations with Spain have been ensured by 
bilateral agreements, the Mexican government still recog- 
nises the enfeebled cadre of the “ Spanish Republic Govern- 
ment in Exile ” and allows it to “function ” in a decaying 
mansion in Mexico City. The die-hard Republicans (among 
whom there are a few active Communists, who are occa- 
sionally bundled into jail for a day or two) are still to be 
found every day, and almost all day, sitting over coffee in 
the smoke-laden atmosphere of the Café Campoamor and 
other congenial haunts. 

The list of political refugees who have found shelter in 
Mexico during the last twenty years is a long and colourful 
One. Trotsky lived unmolested and largely ignored by 
Mexicans in a fortified house in the suburb of Coyoacan 
until the long arm of Stalin’s secret police struck him down 
'N 1940. His murderer, the mysterious Jacques Monard 
or Frank Jackson, is ‘serving a 20-year sentence in the 
Mexico City jail, his life saved by the fact that there is 
no death sentence in the Federal District. Rémulo Gallegos, 
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ejected from the presidency of Venezuela in 1948 by a 
military putsch, has resumed his life as a novelist, asso- 
ciating freely with the Mexican literati. General Pang Tsu 
Mow, accused of misappropriating official funds by the 
Chinese Nationalists, now lives quietly in the luxurious 
weekend resort of Cuernavaca. Anti-Communist Poles 
have created a flourishing dairy-farming community. An 
element of political sympathy sometimes creeps in ; 
it was a left-wing government, for instance, which 
threw open the doors to the Spanish Republicans. Never- 
theless, having itself suffered from violent civil warfare in 
this century, Mexico now seems eager to set an example 
of tolerance to other Latin American republics ; there are 
no Mexican exiles today. 


NOTES FROM CANADA 


(These Notes are Contributed by Our Correspondent 
in Ottowa) 
Liberal Cabinet’s Twentieth Birthday 


Cr Liberal Government held no public celebra- 
tion this autumn in honour of its 20th anniversary 
of uninterrupted office. But the two remaining Ministers 
who have been in office throughout this period no doubt 
made a private salute to themselves or the patience of the 
Canadian people or some pet object of private veneration. 
Mr C. D. Howe, now Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and of Defence Production, joined Mr King’s Cabinet after 
the defeat of Mr R. B. Berinett’s Conservative government 
on October 23, 1935. Mr J. G. Gardiner joined as Minister 
of Agriculture on November 4, 1935, and has held the same 
portfolio ever since. Mr Gardiner is approaching his 72nd 
birthday, Mr Howe his 7oth. The Prime Minister, Mr 
St Laurent, is 73. 

Between these three veterans and the rest of the Cabinet 
there is a considerable gap of age and experience which may 
partly account for the uneasiness of Cabinet relationships 
which is now being increasingly reflected throughout the 
government machine. For five or six years after Mr 
St Laurent became Prime Minister in 1948, the Cabinet 
enjoyed an almost preternatural sense of unity and well- 
being. Nobody would claim that for it now. In the view 
of most political observers it cannot yet be assumed that 
the electorate is losing confidence in the Government, and 
most Liberals think they are safe so long as they have 
the avuncular charm of Mr St Laurent to embrace the 
party. But the results of recent mid-term by-elections have 
been disappointing to the Government, and some people 
think it significant that a Cabinet vacancy has been filled 
by doubling up portfolios rather than risking another 
by-election in Quebec. 

* * * 
Defence Dilemmas 


SERIOUS examination of next year’s defence estimates 

has just been started in Ottawa. Canada has not 
yet taken up any position in the difficult argument about 
establishing an integrated air defence system in Western 
Europe. But in the pressing terms of next year’s budget some 
décision will have to be reached about the Canadian attitude 
to the extension or termination of the Nato infrastructure 
. Its extension might involve Canada, as well as 
the United States, in the form of defence aid which is least 
politically acceptable—straight dollar grants without detailed 
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power of supervision over their spending. On the other 
hand the military arguments for integration are impressive, 
at least to military men here. 

A somewhat similar conflict arises over the projects now 
being executed for the air defence of North America, 


. Politically Canadians can find almost as many objections as 


any European to the manning of defence ‘installations by 
Americans. Militarily nothing but the most complete inte- 
gration of North American defence makes any sense. There 
has been recurrent discussion in the press about the desira- 
bility of bringing back Canadian troops and RCAF forma- 
tions from Europe in order to take over a greater share 
of the northern defence installations. But Canadian 
strategic thinking is impressed with the psychological impor- 
tance of maintaining the Nato front in Europe. In the long 
run Canada will probably find itself practising the doctrines 
of Nato solidarity which it preaches. Northern defence will 
remain a shared responsibility of Canada and the United 
States, and Canadian forces will stay in Europe even if it is 
for their psychological rather than their military effect. 


* * * 


A Mug’s Game with Wheat? 


R C. D. HOWE, who is the Minister responsible for the 
Canadian Wheat Board and its marketing policies, 
has made an impressive case to western farmers for the 
present policy of maintaining prices and trying to persuade 
the United States Government not to demoralise the world 
wheat market any more than its political necessities impera- 
tively demand. But the farmers are naturally restive. With 
elevator capacity overflowing, they cannot deliver their 
stocks of grain to the local elevator where they get paid for 
it. They have been offered a Government scheme for 
guaranteed bank loans up to $1,500 at § per cent on the 
security of their farm-stored grain ; but many of them want 
the Government to carry the responsibility of selling their 
wheat and pay them for it anyway. 

This demand is inevitable when American farmers just 
over the border get a higher price per bushel than any 
Canadian grower can hope for at the best of times and 
without having to worry whether the wheat is ever sold 
to consumers or not.. But the Canadian authorities realise 
that there are no possible terms on which this country can 
compete with the resources of the United States Treasury 
if it comes to forcing wheat into consumption abroad. 
Price-cutting in conditions of world surplus seems to the 
farmers to be a mug’s game, because no end is in 
sight. Washington, as it seems here, has the power 
to reduce wheat to an almost valueless commodity 
if it insists on doing so. But in its own interests 
it will probably stop short of the. final plunge into 
the abyss, and Canada derives some comfort from the 
thought that importing countries, led by the United King- 
dom, have no more wish than Canada to see the world wheat 
market driven back into the ruinous condition of the thirties. 


* * * 

The American Stake 

] N the early postwar years it was common for observers 
from Britain and Europe to remark that Cariada was 

“being bought up by the Americans.” Most Canadians, in 


the glowing flush of their boom, were indignant at the asper- 
sion or put it down to jealousy. Now the mood has changed. 
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Mr Walter Harris, who has been Finance Minister for less 
than two years, repeated iri a New York speech the other 
day that 85 per cent of Canadian investment was still 
Canadian-owned ; but he got less popular acclaim than his 
predecessor, now Mr Justice Abbott, could get a few years 
ago for a similar claim. 

Nowadays any attempt to minimise the extent of United 
States participation in Canadian growth is met with more 
realistic questions. If it is true that Canadians still own 
85 per cent of the national wealth, what does the 85 per 
cent cofsist of ? It includes houses and real estate and 
farms and utilities. But how much of the dynamic resource 
development does it include ? No adequate statistical study 
is now available, though an attempt is now being made to 
provide one for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. But the available indications point to 
a predominance of American Control in some of the most 
prosperous sectors of the Canadian economy—particularly 
in oil and gas, 

These indications are getting increasing attention, even 
in the financial and business circles which were at one time 
the most ready to welcome American capital. Such an 
influential organ as The Financial Post of Toronto is 
repeatedly urging American companies to make a deliberate 
effort to expand the Canadian ownership of their Canadian 
subsidiaries. It is beginning to seem-pessible that unless 
they do this, Canadian public opinion could break out in 
active revolt against “ absentee ownership.” 


* * * 


Newfoundland Cod—Frozen, not Dried 


EWFOUNDLAND and Nova Scotia are feeling very 

pleased with Soviet Russia this year because Moscow 
has bought up Iceland’s frozen fish, and thereby removed 
the most serious competitor for Canadian frozen fish in the 
American market, where tariff troubles are constantly liable 
to crop up. 

Newfoundland is still producing the same amount of fish 
(about 1.2 million dry quintals a year) as it did thirty years 
ago. But more than a quarter of it is now processed into 
frozen fish blocks in newly established processing plants 
which have to look to the American market. The tedious 
process of dry-salting the cod, which requires endless labour 
for turning the fish-flakes in the sun, used to be the New- 
foundland fisherman’s way of preparing his fish for market 
in the Caribbean and the Mediterranean. But it has fallen 
into disfavour, both because of currency difficulties in these 
markets and because of the new independence of the fisher- 
men’s families since the Union with Canada. With family 
allowances and old-age pensions bringing a cash income 
into homes which had seen remarkably little cash in the old 
days, family labour is hard to recruit. 

Employment in the fisheries, moreover, has declined to 
about one-third of what it used to be—about 15,000 com 
pared with 45,000. Many of the fishermen, then as now, 
fish for only a few months and find other occupations for 
the rest of the year. The increasing scope of pulp and paper 
operations by Bowaters and the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company accounts for some of the new 
employment. Possibly even more comes from the public 
works instituted by the Canadian Government, which have 
amounted to about $25 million since the Union of 1949, and 
from the construction’ and maintenance work at the 
American military bases on the island. — 
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BA it should be cheap... it’s free, isn’t it? ae 


(i -P It has been said that “ Britain is an island made of coal and surrounded by fish” That’s a BNET 
} wg perfectly true in a sense and might lead you to.suppose that you can get all the fish you ial an, a 
: f gibi n, want at next to nothing! Ss. Vay tity, 
fe However, it’s not quite as easy as that! Our island is surrounded by fish all right but vy £ Py os eka is 
¢ it’s not closely surrounded, for the near waters are largely fished out, and the great shoals ye ERR 
are today only to be found far away in wild and icy, distant waters. Yes; there’s plenty rd : f a 
of fish in the sea, but getting them out of the sea and bringing them home to you is one of x a 
the most difficult, dangerous and expensive jobs in the world. The ships of Britain's x he he Pe 
Distant Water Fleet have to be built to fight the heaviest weather, and equipped with the 3 Mi 
latest and very expensive radar and electronic devices so that they can find the fish many a WE ag BN 4 
fathoms deep in the great Arctic wastes. They cost upwards of £200,000 and a voyage of f Moo Ea? 
three weeks —a week out, a week fishing and a week home — costs about £6,000. ee ed } ug 
This vast expense has to be covered before the Trawler Venturers can begin to receive. 3 i SATS Phy 
any reward for the great risks they take. Only too often the price realised by the fish Sra 6B, , 
doesn’t cover the cost. Two years ago the Hull, Grimsby and Fleetwood trawler com- Thai, 
panies lost over £2,000,000*. Things are better now, but, with prime cod averaging only “ha Whew 
5d. a pound at the dockside, many a trip shows a loss if the skipper’s luck is out — if the ad Ye , 
fish elude him or a gale cuts down his fishing time and prolongs his voyage for several ; : ee cow A 
days, at £300 a day! Yet, in spite of the hazards and costs, fish is still the cheapest 2 pe ve ey 
first-class food money can buy ! ath 
* White Fish Authority Annual Report. : Aor ay i 
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power of supervision over their spending. On the other 
hand the military arguments for integration are impressive, 
at least to military men here. 

A somewhat similar conflict arises over the projects now 
being executed for the air defence of North America. 


. Politically Canadians can find almost as many objections as 


any European to the manning of defence installations by 
Americans. Militarily nothing but the most complete inte- 
gration of North American defence makes any sense. There 
has been recurrent discussion in the press about the desira- 
bility of bringing back Canadian troops and RCAF forma- 
tions from Europe in order to take over a greater share 
of the northern defence installations. But Canadian 
strategic thinking is impressed with the psychological impor- 
tamce of maintaining the Nato front in Europe. In the long 
run Canada will probably find itself practising the doctrines 
of Nato solidarity which it preaches. Northern defence will 
remain a shared responsibility of Canada and the United 
States, and Canadian forces will stay in Europe even if it is 
for their psychological rather than their military effect. 


* * * 


A Mug’s Game with Wheat? 


R C. D. HOWE, who is the Minister responsible for the 
Canadian Wheat Board and its marketing policies, 
has made an impressive case to western farmers for the 
present policy of maintaining prices and trying to persuade 
the United States Government not to demoralise the world 
wheat market any more than its political necessities impera- 
tively demand. But the farmers are naturally restive. With 
elevator capacity overflowing, they cannot deliver their 
stocks of grain to the local elevator where they get paid for 
it. They have been offered a Government scheme for 
guaranteed bank loans up to $1,500 at § per cent on the 
security of their farm-stored grain ; but many of them want 
the Government to carry the responsibility of selling their 
wheat and pay them for it anyway. 

This demand is inevitable when American farmers just 
over the border get a higher price per bushel than any 
Canadian grower can hope for at the best of times and 
without having to worry whether the wheat is ever sold 
to Consumers or not.. But the Canadian authorities realise 
that there are no possible terms on which this country can 
compete with the resources of the United States Treasury 
if it comes to forcing wheat into consumption abroad. 
Price-cutting in conditions of world surplus seems to the 
farmers to be a mug’s game, because no end is in 
sight, Washington, as it seems here, has the power 
to reduce wheat to an almost valueless commodity 
if it insists on doing so. But in its own interests 
it will probably stop short of the final plunge into 
the abyss, and Canada derives some comfort from the 
thought that importing countries, led by the United King- 
dom, have no more wish than Canada to see the world wheat 
market driven back into the ruinous condition of the thirties. 


* * * 
The American Stake 


| N the early postwar years it was common for observers 
from Britain and Europe to remark that Canada was 
“being bought up by the Americans.” Most Canadians, in 
the glowing flush of their boom, were indignant at the asper- 
sion or put it down to jealousy. Now the mood has changed. 
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Mr Walter Harris, who has been Finance Minister for less 
than two years, repeated iri a New York speech the other 
day that 85 per cent of Canadian investment was still 
Canadian-owned ; but he got less popular acclaim than his 
predecessor, now Mr Justice Abbott, could get a few yeary 
ago for a similar claim. 

Nowadays any attempt to minimise the extent of United 
States participation in Canadian growth is met with mote 
realistic questions. If it is true that Canadians still own 
85 per cent of the national wealth, what does the 85 per 
cent consist of ? It includes houses and real estate and 


‘farms and utilities. But how much of the dynamic resource 


development does it include ? No adequate statistical study 
is now available, though an attempt is now being made to 
provide one for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. But the available indications point to 
a predominance of American control in some of the most 
prosperous sectors of the Canadian economy—Particularly 
in oil and gas. 

These indications are getting increasing attention, even 
in the financial and business circles which were at one time 
the most ready to welcome American capital. Such an 
influential organ as The Financial Post of Toronto is 
repeatedly urging American companies to make a deliberate 
effort to expand the Canadian ownership of their Canadian 
subsidiaries. It is beginning to seem-pessible that unless 
they do this, Canadian public opinion could break out in 
active revolt against “ absentee ownership.” 


* * * 


Newfoundland Cod—Frozen, not Dried 


EWFOUNDLAND and Nova Scotia are feeling very 

pleased with Soviet Russia this year because Moscow 
has bought up Iceland’s frozen fish, and thereby removed 
the most serious competitor for Canadian frozen fish in the 
American market, where tariff troubles are constantly liable 
to crop up. 

Newfoundland is still producing the same amount of fish 
(about 1.2 million dry quintals a year) as it did thirty years 
ago. But more than a quarter of it is now processed into 
frozen fish blocks in newly established processing plants 
which have to look to the American market. The tedious 
process of dry-salting the cod, which requires endless labour 
for turning the fish-flakes in the sun, used to be the New- 
foundland fisherman’s way of preparing his fish for market 
in the Caribbean and the Mediterranean. But it has fallen 
into disfavour, both because of currency difficulties in these 
markets and because of the new independence of the fisher- 
men’s families since the Union with Canada. With family 
allowances and old-age pensions bringing a cash income 
into homes which had seen remarkably little cash in the old 
days, family labour is hard to recruit. 

Employment in the fisheries, moreover, has declined to 
about one-third of what it used to be—about 15,000 com 
pared with 45,000. Many of the fishermen, then as OW, 
fish for only a few months and find other occupations for 
the rest of the year. The increasing scope of pulp and paper 
operations by Bowaters and the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company accounts for some of the new 
employment. Possibly even more comes from the public 
works instituted by the Canadian Government, which have 
amounted to about $25 million ‘since the Union of 1949, and 
from the construction’ and maintenance work at the 
American military bases on the island. 
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it’s not closely surrounded, for the near waters are largely fished out, and the great shoals at ngey 
are today only to be found far away in wild and icy, distant waters. Yes; there’s plenty i beh 

_ Of fish in the sea, but getting them out of the sea and bringing them home to you is one of 
the most difficult, dangerous and expensive jobs in the world. The ships of Britain’s 
Distant Water Fleet have to be built to fight the heaviest weather, and equipped with the 
latest and very expensive radar and electronic devices so that they can find the fish many 
fathoms deep in the great Arctic wastes. They cost upwards of £200,000 and a voyage of 
three weeks —a week out, a week fishing and a week home — costs about £6,000. 

This vast expense has to be covered before the Trawler Venturers can begin to receive. 
any reward for the great risks they take. Only too often the price realised by the fish 
doesn’t cover the cost. Two years ago the Hull, Grimsby and Fleetwood trawler com- 
panies lost over £2,000,000*. Things are better now, but, with prime cod averaging only 
5d. a pound at the dockside, many a trip shows a loss if the skipper’s luck is out — if the 
fish elude him or a gale cuts down his fishing time and prolongs his voyage for several 
days, at £300 a day! Yet, in spite of the hazards and costs, fish is still the cheapest 
first-class food money can buy ! 




















* White Fish Authority Annual Report. 
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...it’s part of Britain’s progress, 


to which the English Electric Company 


contributes at home and abroad... 


Fa employment, increased produc- 
tion, building activity everywhere, 
more goods in our shops and homes 
—here’s striking evidence of Britain’s 
economic progress. 

Since 1949, Britain’s industrial out- 
put has risen by 20% and the value of 
British exports by 42%. 

More goods at home, more of the 
exports the country depends on... 
mean better living for Britain. In both 
ways. ENGLISH ELECTRIC is playing a 
vital part. 

Production needs power. Fifty power 
stations have been brought into com- 
mission by the Central Electricity 
Authority since April, 1948 ; output of 
current has risen by 60%. Many of the 
turbines, generators, transformers and 
other equipment were provided by 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 

And ENGLISH ELectric makes the 
motors and other electrical gear by 
which industries use this energy for 
production. 


Export Success 
Moreover, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is a 
vigorous exporter of heavy equipment 
—and of engineering skill. Approxi- 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


bringing you better living 


mately half the Group’s business is 
overseas. All over the world, ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC is earning foreign currencies 
for Britain—and a reputation that 
helps all British exports. 

World-wide experience is a precious 
asset : lessons learned in one job may 
avoid difficulties in another, far dis- 
tant. The co-ordination of experience 
with its great technical and manufac- 
turing resources enables ENGLISH 
ExEcTRIc to play its important part— 
at home and abroad—in Britain’s 
economic progress. 


HURAANUAELUEEEA CREEL LL ENCLUAEEALACUEDELELOLLESEREAELAUEMECESCEEESULE ORE 
















To YOUNG MEN and 
their PARENTS 


To any boy or young man considering a 
career in science or engineering, ENGLISH 
ELectric offers almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities. As a student or graduate appren- 
tice, he will receive first-class training 
under excellent conditions, and can look 
forward to a choice of stimulating and re- 
warding jobs, at home or abroad, in this 
great organization. For details of ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC training schemes, please write to 
the Central Personnel Department. 


OUUbORYAUEREGRGOLEAON AGUA OROOOELEDADADEUGSOTIOOTENGAUCLOREUEOVEREDACUEOCONOON EDEL TEULOREAOOTOUEUEUEDELORADSA NC UCT HORE 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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POWER FOR INDUSTRY. This 60,000-h.p. steam 
turbine generating set is one of six supplied by Enc- 
LisH ELectric to Whitebirk Power Station in Black- 
burn, which provides power for Lancashire industries, 


vad ‘ 


POWER IN INDUSTRY. An ENGLISH ELECTRIC 85- 
h.p. screen-protected motor drives a Kennedy crushing 
machine in the Groby Granite Quarries. ENGUSH 
ELECTRIC motors are used to drive machinery ina great 
variety of industries in Britain and all over the world. 


DEVELOPING MARKETS OVERSEAS. 4” ENG- 
LisH Exvectric 1,440-b.h.p., 600-r.p.m. diesel engine 
is unpacked at Accra, Gold Coast, where three similar 
engines and two of 558-b.h.p. are installed in the 
power house. 
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_ THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Adventure 


HE best view of the Rhodesian eopperbelt is from 

the air. “The dark sweep of the bush is threaded 
by the roads and railways linking one mining centre 
with another, each centre a small clearing wrested from 
the bush. -To the riorth-west of the copperbelt stretches 
the corridor that has been hacked through the bush to 
bring hydro-electric power from the new Belgian station 
on the Lualaba river, 300 miles away. Construction 
there is ahead of schédule, and its generators should 
come on load by the end of 1956. The copper com- 
panies are laying their own power lines, just as they have 
built roads, railways, houses and shops, hospitals and 
schools. In Central Africa, mining is much more than 
digging holes in the ground, | 

Northern Rhodesia now ranks second among the 
world’s copper producers. . One day it may be the first. 
As ithe copper mining | business’ grows, so will the new 
Federation of the Rhodesias atid “Nyasaland grow. 
Already the taxes. paid by the copper companies provide 
over half the Federation’s revenue and copper makes 
up over 60 per cent Of the Federation’s exports. For 
many years more the Federation will have to rely upon 
the companies to help to provide such services as power 
and transport. It is upon the companies, too, that the 
main responsibility for 
bringing about:a working 
Partnership between black 
and white rests, 

In what shape are the 
companies to face these 
tests ? The financial year 
ending last June was an 
eventful, even _ historic, 
year for them. Consump- 
tion of copper was 
buoyant ; production in 
Rhodesia and elsewhere 
was hobbled by strikes, 


€ per ton 





1950-5! 
Yeors ending June 30 








COSTS AND PRICES 


‘SI-S2 ‘52-53 ‘53-54 54-55 


in Copper 


and the shortage drove copper up to a record price of 
£400 a ton. In an attempt to secure a measure of price 
stability the Selection Trust group (but not the Anglo 
American group) started to sell at a fixed price instead 
of on the basis of London Metal Exchange prices. In 
this year, too, the Federation government decided to 
go ahead with the Kariba hydro-electric scheme—a 
decision that should assure adequate supplies of cheap 
power for the copperbelt after 1960. Finally came the 
agreement between the European workers’ union ‘and 
the companies on the advancement of African labour. 

The trading results of the four producers had a virile 
look. The loss in revenue and the extra costs arising 
from the strike were largely offset by the higher price 
of copper ; profits from all four producers were bigger, 
though those earned by Rhokana expanded less than 
those of the other companies. The strike reduced stocks 
in the pipeline between the mines and overseas con- 
sumers, and the Anglo American group specifically 
makes sure that sudden arbitary alterations in these 
stocks do not distort profits; it balances them by 
transfers to and from a sales equalisation reserve. 

The trend in costs is also reassuring, for the rise 
in operating costs (shown in the accounts of the two 
groups on slightly different 
bases) has slowed down. 
Earnings were high enough 
in all four companies to 
provide for immediate 
capital needs and for 
bigger dividends. Stock- 
holders expect rising divi- 
dends from young mines, 
but they should: note that 
capital development still 
makes big claims on 


group, Selection Trust, 


_ profits and that one parent - 
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duced tangible results by then, The programme does 
not stop there. Both groups are setting aside large 
sums for power supplies, housing and other services. 
The magnitude of the programme can be gauged from 
the estimate that the Anglo American group alone will 
be spending well over £20 million in the next five 
years. That leaves out of account the substantial sums 
both groups are willing to invest in the Kariba scheme. 

Expansion of this order is founded upon two 
assumptions. Firstly, that the consumption of copper 
will continue to grow and secondly, that the costs of 


£ instead of at the standard rate of 8s. 6d. in £ represents 
a provisional allowance of unilateral relief at 4s. 3d. in {. 
The final rate of relief allowable to an individual share- 
holder depends on his personal rate of tax. If, for in- 
stance, the shareholder has an “ effective rate”’ (i.e. the 
rate calculated by dividing his total tax by his total 
income) of 7s. 6d. or more in £ he can claim 3s. 3d. out 
of the 4s. 3d. provisionally deducted. Then he will have 
had to bear 7s. 6d. in Rhodesian tax and ls. in British 
tax. If the shareholder's effective rate is less than 7s. 6d. 
in {, then he can claim relief on the difference between 
4s. 3d. and his “ effective rate.” Thus the shares are 
more attractive to shareholders paying a high rate of 
tax than to tax free funds. 
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Sales revenue ....... 
Operating costs...... 
Development, etc. ... 
Other charges ....... 
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Investment income . 






‘ ; Profit, before tax.... 
ef Ma jae Taxation ..... ike ae 
eek poe ae. > Net profit ..:....... 






Ord. dividends...... 
Retained profits..... 649 





* Excluding special dividend of {1,750,000 paid out of » lance 
of general reserve. 
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production in Rhodesia will continue to compare 
favourably with those in the rest of the world. Both 
assumptions appear reasonable. Consumption of copper 
may not immediately match the expansion in output 
planned in Rhodesia and elsewhere. But the additional 
output is unlikely to be pushed on the market at the 
expense of prices, for much of it is under the control 
of a few American companies prepared to defend the 
price. Moreover, so long as the sterling area is a net 
importer of copper, Rhodesian producers will naturally 
feel that their market should be assured. On the cost 
side of the equation three facts can be set against the 
steady rise in the cost of materials: 

(1) Royalties, an element in costs, fall if the price of 
copper falls. 

(2) Savings can be expected in fuel costs, initially 
through an improvement in. transport facilities for coal 
and later from the use of hydro-electric power from the 
Lualaba and more especially the Kariba scheme. 

(3) There is scope for raising productivity below the 
surface and even more so above ground (automatic con- 
trol systems, for example, are now being introduced). 


The copper companies are, in fact, in vigorous man- 
hood. This is reflected in the secular decline in yields 
offered by Rhodesian copper shares.. From mining 
assets stockholders expect—and will undoubtedly re- 
ceive unless the bottom falls out of the market—rising 
dividends. But they must also realise that the copper 
producers have accepted the responsibility for playing 
a full part in the development of the Rhodesias—a part 
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that goes well beyond the business of mining copper. 
Both groups have active exploration programmes out- 
side the copperbelt. Both have spent and will spend 
money on hydro-electricity. The Anglo American 


group has set up a development corporation which has 
already agreed to spend £5 million on rolling stock 
PRICES AND DIVIDENDS 
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* After deduction of Rhodesian taxes. 

that it will hire to the Rhodesian railways. The Selec-' 
tion Trust group is interested in a cattle-breeding ranch 
and in the agricultural potentialities of the Kafue Flats. 
The examples could be multiplied, but they all point, as 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer said recently, to “ development 
plus five per cent.” Nor is this solely enlightened self- 
interest. The copperbelt is, after all, in a country named 
after a great capitalist—and a great pioneer. 


Mr Ferguson and the Motor Industry 


Le before: Mr Harry Ferguson resigned the 
chairmanship of the Massey-Harris Ferguson com- 
bine formed to take over the rights of his hydraulic 
tractor-implement linkage and retired to Stow-in-the- 
Wold, rumours had been accumulating about a revolu- 
tionary new vehicle—jeep, people’s car, or agricultural 
runabout were the favourite guesses—that he was 
preparing to launch on the motor world. In effect, 
these were broadly true: Mr Ferguson has returned 
to an earlier brainchild put aside 25 years before, the 
time when he decided the tractor came first. In detail, 
the rumours and forecasts about his new vehicle were 
largely speculative, based sometimes upon titbits culled 
from people who had seen at least some of the earlier 
experiments. This summer, when Mr Ferguson had 
tested his eventual prototypes to his final satisfaction 
and began to seek manufacturing facilities, speculation 
naturally redoubled—and it has now become fanciful 
enough to embarrass the organisation that has now been 
fortified by the acceptance of a seat on its board by Sir 
Miles Thomas and the weightily-expressed approval of 
Lord Chandos. 


Any such embarrassment is Mr Ferguson’s busi- 
ness—he is not without talent or expert assistance for 
backing into the limelight. But it is easy to appreciate 
that he finds it ticklish to know what to say about a 
vehicle that at best could hardly be on the market for 
two or three years. And it may be in the public interest 
that his current purpose should not be smothered in 
speculative froth. He is trying to interest some 
established organisation, capable of manufacturing in 
sufficient volume to ensure cheap output, in his new 
vehicles. They use a chassis system that does sound to 
some extent revolutionary, but Mr Ferguson avers that 
it is simple and practical and gives remarkable motoring 
qualities. 

The Economist is not among the distinguished and 
growing company whom Mr Ferguson has taken for a 
ride in the mud in one of his vehicles ; all it knows 
“about them is what the company has told it. What is 
on offer, it is said, is a light, simple and cheap motor 
vehicle chassis with automatic transmission and optional 
four-wheel drive, with exceptional braking qualities that 
largely obviate the possibility of a skid ; fitted with 
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four-wheel independent suspension, it offers very good 
road-holding qualities (using the four-wheel drive, for 
example, in fast cornering) and better off-the-road per- 
formance than any motor vehicle the Ferguson. organisa- 
tion has*been able to find to test in comparison. 

Few technical details have been released for publi- 
cation. The automatic transmission is what it says, 
not merely an automatically-operated. gearbox; the 
company is confident that it could be produced for a 
third of the cost of the American units now fitted to 
cars such as the Rolls-Royce, Bentley, and Armstrong- 
Siddeley. The four-wheel drive is not based upon 
individual drives or turbines for each wheel, nor is 
there any question of braking by some reversal, of 
hydraulic force; braking is by inboard disc brakes 
fitted to a mechanical transmission, automatically dis- 
tributing the braking force necessary to each wheel 
through the axle differentials. This inboard system, 
dispensing with brake drums and simplifying the 
anchorage of the wheels to the chassis, lightens the 
whole chassis and in particular the unsprung weight. 
The four-wheel independent springing uses vertical 
coil springs. Any engine one likes to use can go more 
or less anywhere one likes—Mr Ferguson’s* concern 
with where it goes has been confined mainly to its 
effect on the weight distribution and road-holding 
qualities. 

This chassis system is at present mounted in four 
different types of vehicle, prototypes of which, as Lord 
Chandos emphasised this week, are on offer without 
commitment to manufacturers for experiment and test. 
They are: 


1. An ultra-light military version, with a motor-cycle 
engine, built to carry four men who could if necessary 
manhandle it over a wall ; 

2. A larger, jeep-style. military vehicle, which the com- 
pany claims to have superior performance, especially on 
rough ground ; 

3. A civilian estate car, “ with performance comparable 
to a jeep” ; and 

4. A 4-§ seater family saloon car. 


Both automatic transmission and four-wheel drive, to 
automotive engineers, ordinarily sound expensive. But 
the company’s cost estimates suggest that, given volume 
comparable to current popular family cars, this car 
version could be produced at a cost comparable to the 
present medium-sized popular cars or even slightly 
below. At stich a price, if all the claims were sustained, 
it would offer safety and convenience superior to far 
more expensive vehicles, outside the popular price 
range. The economy of the family car version has re- 
cently been improved to better than 30 miles per gallon. 

A number of distinguished engineers from. the 
Services and from industry have examined and tested 
these latest prototypes: none, as yet, from the motor 
industry, though at times during the development 
period discussions did take place with some of them. 


It is an open secret that the major motor manufacturers, 
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up to now, have been inclined to say that they have 
already on their plates plenty of cars to make and ple nty 
of plans for cars to make next. It is also clear that Mr 
Ferguson, ideally, wants a major motor manufacturer 
to produce his vehicles—and a British one. 

Other obvious possibilities have not been neglected. 
Certain British engineering companies outside the 
motor field have expressed interest, and there has been 
talk of raising money in the City to set up a big new 
vehicle , manufacturing concern. A completely new 
manufacturing venture, at any rate, sounds rather 
unlikely: Mr Ferguson, by temperament the inventor 
par excellence, has never seemed anxious to burden 
himself with the organisation of production. It seems 
rather more likely—in spite of the official interest of 
which Sir Miles Thomas’s appointment may to some 
extent be a symbol—that he would if necessary go 
abroad to produce, as he went to Detroit in 1940 with 
the tractor system. Whether that would entirely pre- 
clude manufacture in Britain is purely conjectural, as 
Mr Ferguson is known to favour eventual local 
assembly and manufacture of his products in major 
markets. But he would clearly prefer, however and 
wherever an assembly network might develop, that the 
nucleus should be British. 


* 


Official “encouragement” such as assisted Mr 
Ferguson to find a manufacturer in Britain for his 
tractor system.(and proved an excellent bargain for the 
Standard Motor Company) no longer takes place, and 
should not. The big motor companies are entirely 
capable of making up their own minds whether manu- 
facture of this highly unconventional chassis would 
offer rewards exceeding the inconvenience, and possibly 
the extra risk, of altering their own long-term flans, 
and’ nobody can assist them, They are now being 
offered the fullest opportunity of examining 1s 
possibilities before doing so. 

Their decisions, no doubt, will depend partly upeo 
the vehicles’ intrinsic qualities, both in saleability anc 
potential ease in manufacture—and partly upon the.: 
reading of motor market prospects at home and abroac<, 
for this or more established types of vehicle. Some o° 
them would reject even the question whether th: 
current British range of well-produced convention: 
cars is now beginning to design itself out of markets 
that take for granted certain features which the 
British industry still considers to be eccentric. N°: 
everyone would give as blunt a reply to that question 
as Mr Ferguson sometimes does ; but many people ar- 
beginning to ask it. Confidence in the flexibility o! 
mind and progressiveness of design of the Britis: 
motor industry does not finally rest upon what th: 
industry decides to do about Mr Ferguson’s vehicle’. 
But it could possibly be affected by the thoroughnes: 
with which the major companies examine his projc-' 
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The First City Borrower 


LASGOW (which once refused to accept the terms pro- 

posed for a loan on the London market) is the first of 
the local authorities to make a stock issue since automatic 
access to the Public Works Loan Board was stopped four 
weeks ago. It is issuing £5 million 47 per cent stock, 1966- 
68 at 984, on which the effective yield to redemption will 
be £4 18s. 2d. per cent. To keep the discount at a moderate 
size, Glasgow has found it necessary to borrow at the 
slightly awkward coupon rate of 4} per cent and for a 
shorter term than had recently seemed necessary. Evidently 
the Northern Ireland Electricity issue has set the standard 
for a maximum life of 13 years, and this stock, it may be 
noted, is yielding only a penny or two less than § per cent 
to final redemption. 

With a succession of local authority stock issues in pros- 
pect, a resounding success for Glasgow when the lists open 
next Wednesday would greatly help, but on present signs 
the response is likely to be dutiful rather than enthusiastic. 
Nor is the rate that Glasgow is paying—say, 5} per cent, 
including all costs—likely to deter other local authority 
borrowers from seeking mortgage money, if they can find 
it, at the same rate and for the same term. One county is 
understood to have negotiated a considerable sum at 5} per 
cent for ten years. Other smaller authorities are considering 
approaches to ratepayers in the expectation that local 
patriotism will give them some slight advantage in the rate 
that they will have to pay: 

The authorities at present have a healthy fear that the 
board will say only No in the future. This fear is exagger- 
ated, but if the mortgage and stock markets are able to 
supply an appreciable part of their needs, so much smaller 
will be their dependence on the PWLB. Release from the 
seven-year minimum for mortgages, which the Chancellor 
is considering, would open the new field of three-year mort- 
gages—for which the authorities might be prepared to pay 
considerably more than the present 7- and 10-year rates. 
No doubt the possibility of incidental embarrassment that 
might then result for the Exchequer is one factor in the 
Chancellor’s deliberations. 


Investors Mark Time 


many issues chasing too few investors—that is the 
common diagnosis for the present malaise in invest- 
ment markets. The condition cannot quickly be cured if 
the credit squeeze is to do its work. Bank loans are hard 


Business Notes 
eee 


to get and capital projects that are well advanced are equally 
hard to postpone. And has not Mr Butler assured the 
National Production Advisory Council that the government 
has no intention of cutting back productive investment ? 
The backlog of capital construction demand in this country 
is, he said, sufficient to maintain full employment for a 
long time. 

How can the market be expected to react against such a 
background ? Clearly the scope for any broad advance 
among industrial shares and, until reductions in public 
expenditure become effective, among gilt-edged stocks also, 
is limited by the knowledge that an increased flow of new 
issues is ready to take off any head of steam that may 
develop. But within that limitation the market has behaved 
well. There has been little selling and a trickle of buying 
has held prices a shade better than steady. The Financial 
Times government security index on Wednesday was 90.78, 
compared with 90.70 a week earlier. The industrial index 
was 189.9, compated with 189.4. It seemed that some of 
the cash resulting from the repayment of the Serial Funding 
at the beginning of last week was still seeping into the gilt- 
edged market. The new issues—not considerable in 
volume—were being well absorbed. The private placing 
with quotation of £3,608,000 34 per cent Cyprus stock 
1960/71 had no effect on the gilt-edged market. Nor indeed 
is it being sold on the market. In the industrial market 
there was a rush of stags, in contrast to the general behaviour 
of the market, for the 5s. ordinary shares of Hall Engineer- 
ing. As this issue goes to press the results of the offer of 
1,400,000 £1 64 per cent preference shares at par and the 
same number of ordinaries at 6s. 9d. is unknown, but it is 
certain that the offer of ordinary shares was many times 
over-applied for. 

These signs show the market in good heart, encouraged 
by the high export figures for October and by the fact that 
the current tone of sterling seems to promise that the 
November gold and dollar figures may not be bad. They 
cannot be read as indications of an early broadening of 
business or of a quick return to the optimism of midsummer. 


Car Makers’ Confidence 


AN the expanding output that the motor industry plans 

be sold? If home demand contracts by reason of 
taxation or saturation can the export’ market take 
the balance ?_ That is the question Sir Leonard Lord 
poses in his statement to the shareholders of British Motor 
Corporation (which, together with the accounts of one of 
the chief suppliers of the motor industry, Joseph Lucas, 
are discussed on page 783). ‘The question is echoed in the 
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recent speeches of other motor company chairmen and 
paraphrased in the conservative dividend policies these 
companies have pursued. 

As far as British Motor Corporation is concerned, Sir 
Leonard believes the answer to be Yes. But in the same 
breath “he draws attention to the “growing strength of 
foreign competition and the adverse effect of continually 
rising costs of wages and materials.” The drag of rising 
costs on profits is as apparent in the British Motor accounts 
as it was in the half-yearly statement of Ford Motor and, 
even more noticeably, 
in the accounts of 
Rootes Motors, which 
showed a slight dip 
in earnings despite a 
rise in production to 
a record-Jevel.- Many 
of the manufacturers, 
but not British Motor, 
have tried to offset 
these increases in 
costs by raising sell- 
ing prices. — British 
Motor did not raise 
its prices because it 
hopes that the ex- 
panding output it has planned will counterbalance the rise 
ir costs. A similar decision was taken by Joseph Lucas, 
but both Sir Leonard and Mr A. B. Waring point out that 
it is the -high level of production alone which makes this 
policy possible. 

It may seem strange that the motor manufacturers, after 
their recent record-breaking achievements and with capital 


TREND IN SHARE PRICES 


MOTOR ORDINARY 
(end-1949=100) 
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NI 
INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 
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expansion programmes well under way, should be chary of . 


predicting higher profits and, by implication, higher -divi- 
dends. Indeed, Sir Leonard discusses the possibility of 
lower profits. But they can point to the facts of rising costs, 
the credit squeeze and the costs of their capital programmes, 
and to.the imponderable effects of an increase of purchase 
tax at home, of import restrictions in the Commonwealth 
and of competition from foreign manufacturers. 


Steel Makers’ Risk 


HE biggest risk that may be involved in the car 
makers’ confidence that they can sell the increased 
output all of them are planning is the one that they are ask- 
ing the steel industry to take. It would-cost roughly {100 
million to put down a fourth integrated strip mill, probably 
more than all the major motor manufacturers plan -to spend 
put together. Sir Patrick Hennessey complained at a press 
conference a fortnight ago that the steel industry had failed 
to keep in step with the forecasts of demand that the motor 
industry put before it two years ago. That is undoubtedly 
true ; Britain is importing about 450,000 tons of steel sheet 
this year, and the motor-makers are having to pay the world 
price for it. But to increase steel output—even at existing 
mills—is more of a step-by-step process than pushing. ‘up 
car production ; and in terms of investment in new capacity 
it costs a vast amount more. 
The steel industry, therefore, has for eighteen months 
been. making plans to stretch flat steel output at the exisi 
three mills to the limits—which have been found to be more 
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fiexible than was believed even six months ago. At present, 
output from these ‘mills is exceeding 14 million tons 
of hot rolled strip a year; announced and prospective 
increases in capacity at all of them may raise this to about 
3 million tons by about 1959. The increases in motor pro- 
duction that manufacturers now contemplate would require 
more flat steel than that, and their hopes for the carly 
sixties would push a good.way beyond. Whether those plans 
and hopes justify putting down a fourth strip mill now is 
the hundred-million-pound question, -which is still unde- 
cided, though a project—as yet still in outline—exists. 


Europe Buys oe 


gees nes 


- - & 


HE foreign exchange market ‘has’ this week provided an 
T interesting contrast. Sterling 1 ‘has been fesing ground 
against both US and Canadian dollars but has shown further 
advances in terms of most European custencies. The 
weakening of sterling against ‘dollars reflects partly the 
emergence of seasonal demand for dollars—a demand that 
has’ been particularly strong for Canadian. dollars required 
to pay for grain. The Canadian dollar which at one point 
fell to parity with the U$-dollar rosé ‘in London towards 
the end of the week to. $2.80, which represented } premium 
on the US rate. In ferns of. the US dollar sterling has also 
weakened slightly. “The spot rate of $2.804 compares with 
$2.803 in the middle” of this month ; the weakening is 
believed to be” due: a Official purchases against forward 
sales. These offieral’ “ swap ” operations may have had 
something to dg with the change in the underlying tendency 
of the forward ‘dollar market following the rise in the official 
rediscount ‘rates in the United States aiid Canada and the 
accompanying stiffening of opefi market rates in New York. 
Normally this credit stiffening would have been followed 
b; a narrowing of the forward discount on sterling against 
dollars. In fact, the forward. rates this week have been 
as steady as a rock— 
a fact that may reflect 
official intervention 
implying the acquisi- 
tion of more dollars 
for the Exchange 
Equalisation Account 
this month. 

The — Exchange 
Equalisation Account 
will also have bene- 
fited from the persis- 
tent covering of short 
accounts in sterling 
by operators on thc 

Continent, which 
been the dominant feature iecadlee orto this wee 
The open ition, which is far from covered yet, is Cg to 
be large ini Stockholm, Brussels and Zur -h. 


7. POUND IN NEW YORK 





- During the past’ week the Swedish rate has moved from 


14.514 to 14.534, the Swiss tate from 12.24} to 12.261 2d 
the Brussels from 139.65 to. 139.82. The impression 
of deaters in the market is that the volume cele 
peer oe oe ear oe ae figures for 
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A dea come true... 


Amore efficient way to lower accounting costs 
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Busmess has rarely had the opportunity to make such savings 
in accounting costs as Burroughs Sensimatic Accouating Mach- 
ines provide. The Sensimatic is so automatic, so simple to operate, 
that even beginners quickly become experts. And, by a turn of the 
knob, the Sensimatic can switch in a moment from one job to 
another—doing the work of several machines. It has thus created 
a new concept of speed and economy in the handling of account- 
ing work. Five series of Sensimatics make it possible for you to 
select the machine exactly suited to your particular needs. See 
them today at your nearest Burroughs office. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Ltd., Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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On this evidence the November statement should reveal an 
appreciable recovery in the gold and dollar reserves, the 
amount gained in the course of market operations being 
greater than the loss sustained by the settlement this month 
of the October deficit with EPU. 


The Squeeze Tightens Slowly 


F the credit squeeze is judged solely by its effect on the 
| outstanding volume of bank advances, it is developing 
only slowly. All but one of the individual statements from 
the clearing banks: for the mid-November make-up—the 
aggregated statement is not yet available—show a further 
contraction of advanees, and the total decline, of just over 
{51 million in four weeks, looks impressive at first. glance. 
At end-October, however, the Central Electricity Authority 
received a further £50 million for the penultimate call on 
its £200 million issue. After allowing for its current expen- 
ditures and for those of the Gas Council, this probably 
means that about £35 million of the month’s decline in 
total bank advances was due to net repayments of bank 
indebtedness. by these two nationalised industries, so that 
the outstanding loans of all of the borrowers from the banks 
were reduced by only about £16 million. A similar calcu- 


lation to allow ‘for the effect ofa call on the gas loan in the . 


preceding four-week period suggested that the private 
sector’s loans then declined on balance by about £12 million 
—but the smallness of this movement was partly explained 
by the £84 million rise, believed to be due to special tem- 
porary influences, in the advances of one bank. It therefore 
appears that the pace of decline has been barely maintained 
in the latest period. 

The force of the credit squeeze cannot be adequately 
measured, however; simply by this test. Ultimately, it 
must depend upen the impact-on the whole volume of 
credit, and this has risen seasonally during the past month 
by less than half as much as it did in the corresponding 
period last year. Because of the pressure of the squeeze 
in its wider sense, the banks have had to take further steps 
to strengthen their liquidity. Their investment holdings 
have declined by a further £47.8 million—obviously because 
of retentions of unconverted holdings of the Serial Funding 
stock that matured on November 14th. The Midland Bank, 
which accounted for no- less than £27-7 million of this 
movement, has stated that the reduction in its portfolio— 
the first for more than ‘a year—was wholly attributable to 
this factor. In consequénce, its. liquidity ratio has risen 
sharply, from 32.2 to 35.0 per Cent, at whicli it-is now. the 
second highest among the big five banks. The highest is 
Barclays—at 36.2 a cent. 


TI and Automation 


Te comments “about automation in industry made by 
Sir Ivan Stedeford in his statement to stockholders in 
Tube Investments last week showed a fuller and more 
balanced appreciation of its implications than any other 
industrial. leader has publicly displayed. Sir Ivan was 
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familiar with its uneven rate of progress, and the fact “ that 
here in the United Kingdom automatic methods are likely 
to be applied more widely to particular processes and 
assembly lines than to entire factories.” He presented the 
main economic argument for a more rapid pace of mechani- 
sation in clear perspective: ‘that by achieving higher pro- 
ductivity in this way, probably at the cost of greater 
standardisation in much of. industry’s output, “ we should be 
nearer a solution of the embarrassing conflict between 
internal economic expansion and external financial solvency 
which has harassed us ever since the war.” And he had what 
seems broadly the right answer to the inevitable question 
whether automation need lead to unemployment: that so 
far it appears likely to create as many production jobs as it 
will abolish, but that it may well thin out white collar 
workers. Automation, after all, has come to the factory at 
a point when the first stage of primary mechanisation is 
largely complete ; on the office floor, that stage is only half 
begun. 


Tube Investments, which has invested heavily in further 
mechanisation of its plants since the war, has recently . set 
up a “control engineering section” im. its 
department, which is generally concerned with the. practical 
application of research results achieved in ‘the group’s 
laboratories. Other sections of this department, incident- 
ally, include a section concerned with the commercial 
application of irradiated materials: and the group, which 
has produced already a wide range of special tubes and 
couplings for the British atomic energy industry, has: now 
set up a liaison organisation to co-ordinate the services of 
its subsidiary companies to the new industry. 


Testing the Diesels 


ost of the 141 main line diesel locomotives the 

Transport Commission has ordered from makers in 
this country and the 30 locomotives it will build in the 
railway workshops with power plant supplied by sub- 
contractors are a little smaller and less powerful than may 
have been expected from the Commission’s earlier state- 
ments. Three-quarters of these locomotives will be between 
1,000 hp and 1,250 hp for hauling mixed traffics and only 
twenty-five will be heavy-duty engines of 2,000 hp and 
over ; the other twenty will be 800 hp freight locomotives. 
But these 171 locomotives are needed for a pilot scheme 
of extensive operation trials in two to three years’ 
time, before British Railways finally makes up its mind 
about the types of diesel locomotives it will use. Altogether 
2,500 main line diesels are to be built by 1970 ; the range 
of variation in engine size and performance opened up by 
diesel traction are very wide—with electric traction, which 
is to come later, the range is perhaps even wider. 

These orders, to a total value of about {10 million, 
have therefore been spread over the six major groups 
of main line diesél locomotive builders in Britain (some 
tenders came from overseas) and manufacturers have 
been encouraged to incorporate their own ideas of design 
and construction within the general specifications laid down 
by the Commission. English Electric, the largest firm in 
the diesel electric field, is to build 30 type B locomotives of 
1,000 hp to 1,250 hp, and 10 type C of 2,000 hp. Its 
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immensely powerful 3,300 hp Deltic locomotive is already 
in the hands of the Commission for trials. Orders for 31 
locomotives have gone to North British—1o of type A 
(800 hp), 16 of type B, and 5 of type C. This firm uses 
Paxman engines for diesel electric locomotives ; and its 
contract includes the 11 diesel hydraulic locomotives the 
Western Region plans to use west of Exeter. Since 1954 
North British have been building MAN engines and Voith 
hydraulic transmissions under licence. Orders for another 
60 type B locomotives are shared by Metropolitan Vickers, 
which uses Crossley engines, by Brush Bagnall, a company 
jointly owned by the Brush Group and Heenan and Froude, 
and by Birmingham Railway Carriage. British Thomison- 
Houston, besides building 10 800 hp locomotives itself, 
will supply the railway workshops with power plants for 
20 type B locomotives. : a 

The 10 type C locomotives the workshops are to build 
will have Swiss Siilzer engines, which are-also made here 
under licence. The locomotive industry in this country has 
switched from steam to diesel traction, in association with 
firms making diesel engines and electrical.equipment, with 
commendable speed in the last few years ; it now has its 
rewafd in this small reopening of its home’ market with 
the prospect of much larger contracts to come, “ 


Argentina’s New Exchange 


HE accession of General Aramburu to power in Argen- 
7 tina is not expected in London to involve a. major 
shift away from the programme of economic reform begun 
by General Lonardi. One of the first acts of the new presi- 
dent was to confirm the appointment of the liberal econo- 
mist Dr Raul Prebisch as economic adviser to the govern- 
ment. It was Dr Prebisch’s masterly report on the economic 
legacy of a decade of Peronista rule and on remedial 
measures that led to the devaluation of the peso last month. 
Further details of the mew exchange arrangements that 
accompanied devaluation are now available. The new official 
exchange rate of 50.28 pesos to the pound applies to virtually 
the whole range of Argentina’s agricultural exports. After 
subtracting the payments that exporters will have to make 
into the reconstruction fund, the effective rates are: 45 
pesos to the pound for grains and oilseeds ; 42 pesos for 
meat and most dairy products ; 38 pesos for greasy wool 
and 40 for scoured wool. Under the former multiple rate 
system all major grains and fresh meat were subjected to 
the artificial rate of 14 pesos to the pound and wool had an 
effective rate of 174 pesos. ¢ 

The official rate will also apply to a long list of imports 
that includes fuels (previously 14 pesos to the pound), 
essential raw materials, paper, certain chemical products, 
many iron and steel goods, certain types of agricultural 
machinery, and aircraft spares. Most of these previously 


came in at 21 pesos to the pound. Another list of goods: 


canbe freely imported through the new free exchange 
market without any prior exchange permit. The list includes 
certain chemicals, spare. parts for bicycles, electrical generat- 
ing ¢quipment, and spares for motor vehicles and for certain 
types, of machinery (which are subject to a surcharge of no 
less than §6 pesos to the pound). 

The rate in the free market has fallen slightly in the 
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last week or so, but is still almost 90 pesds to the pound 
(against up to 100 pesos in the first weeks of the new 
market). This rate applies to financial remittances ; current 
remittances may now be transferred through the free market 
without formality though of the accumulated arrears only 
those derived from profits or interest earned after June 3oth 
of this year have so far been freed. The present rate in the 
free market certainly offers British investors little induce- 
ment to remit current earnings, but it is hoped that the 
rate will in due course fall to a more reasonable level. The 
Argentine authorities at present feel unable to spare any 
foreign exchange to support the peso in the free market; 
indeed, Argentina has recently been obliged, for the first 
time since the war, to draw on the sterling credit of {£25 
million made available by Britain ; some £20 million has 
been used. so far. However, the free market may soon 
benefit from the repatriation of capital that was deposited 
abroad in the period of Perén’s rule. Provided that the new 
government continues its policy of economic. reform the 
more realistic exchange rates. may help to attract foreign 


investment. as well as to stimulate exports, - 


Buna for Britain | 


r has long been clear that Britain would have.to produce 
I general: purpose. synthetic tubber on a . commercial 
scale ; the only question was when. ._The Dunlop Rubber 
Company has been experimenting with synthetic rubber for 


_years, and recently started to construct a small plant for 


the production of special purpose synthetics. . Now, with 


-three. other companies, it has announced the formation of 


the International Synthetic Rubber Company, which will 
build a plant to produce initially 50,000 tons of general 
purpose rubber (GR-S) a year, beginning in 1958. That 
quantity is equivalent to two-fifths of Britain’s annual con- 
sumption of ruljber for tyre covers now. Subject to Treasury 
consent, it is proposed to raise £7 million, with provision 
for a further £2 million if required. The initial ordinary 
share capital will probably be £4 million, and it may be 
that subscriptions will be in proportion to the subscriber's 
offtake of synthetic rubber; that should make Dunlop 
easily the largest participant. The other members of the 
new company are subsidiaries of foreign tyre and rubber 
companies—Goodyear, Firestone and Michelin ; other tyre 
manufacturers are being invited to participate. The 
presence of two American-owned companies suggests that 
the new company will be able to draw on the manufacturing 
experience of their parents in the United States. 
Two main considerations lie behind the decision to build 
this plant. One is the technical superiority of synthetic 
rubber for certain purposes ; the other is the strong poss 
bility that the ‘supply of natural rubber will not keep pace 
with demand. Hence manufacturers that cannot offer tyres 
with a synthetic content will not be competitive technically. ; 
nor will they compete in price in periods when, as now, 4 
shortage of natural rubber has driven the price far above 
that of GR-S.. That disparity, indeed, is the main reason 
why manufacturers in Britain will import about 50,000 ‘ns 
of GR-S from North America in 1956, twice as mucs 48 
their provisional requirements for next year and five ts 
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Photograph by courtesy of Lookers Lid., Manchester. 


: Accurate and Tough 
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For no practical purpose—merely to show how accurately it 
could work—an abrasive-coated belt by CARBORUNDUM was 
used, on a belt grinding machine, to grind the print off a sheet 
of newspaper, which was left completely plain. To achieve pre- 
cision of that order, an abrasive belt must be manufactured with 
great care. For instance, we control the thickness of our coated 
abrasives by means of special nucleonic gauges, which use Beta 
rays to provide an exact and continuous check on the thickness 
of the backing material, the combined thickness of backing and 
adhesive, and the overall thickness of the finished product. 
Again, most coated abrasives by CARBORUNDUM have the 
abrasive grains applied to them by an electro-coating process 
in which electro-static attraction is used to lift the grains and 
arranve them on the backing material in an erect position, so 


that their cutting edges are effectively presented to their work. 

Coated abrasives by CARBORUNDUM are tough as well as 
accurate: we make abrasive belts that stand up to such punish- 
ing work as the dressing of metal castings, the bevelling of plate 
glass, and the lapping of tungsten-carbide tools. 

We make waterproof coated abrasives for grinding operations 
that require the use of liquid coolants, and waterproof sheets 
and discs for rubbing down painted, lacquered, or cellulosed 
surfaces. These surfaces (especially cellulose) would soon clog 
the abrasive if it were not repeatedly rinsed. The photograph 
shows a typical use of waterproof paper. Here it is used with a 
reciprocating hand sanding machine to rub down existing 
cellulose on a motor car wing, to provide an absolutely smooth 
foundation surface for re-spraying. 


Abrasive and Refractory produtsby CARBORUNDUM 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY LIMITED, TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 
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their imports this year. The price of GR-S produced here 
may not be much higher than in the United States ; support 
for that view comes from the estimates for a similar plant 
at Huels in Germany. For a capacity of 45,000 tons a year 
it is estimated that German costs will be little more than 
2s. a lb, which compares with an ex-works price in the 
United States of 203d. a Ib. The styrene for the British 
plant will doubtless come from Forth Chemicals, where 
capaci y is being expanded, and the plant itself will pre- 
sumably be sited close to an oil refinery that will supply 
butadiene, the’ chief raw material of the copolymer from 
which GR-S is made. It is being suggested that the site 

will be in the Southampton area, near Esso’s Fawley 
refine TY. 


October Trade 


HE full return of British overseas trade in October 
T underlines both the unsatisfactory and the satisfactory 
features of last month’s trading. The rise in the value of 
exports to the record figure of £267.8 million fob was well 
spread ; the rise in the value of imports was too widely 
spread for comfort, and the trade deficit with the non- 
sterling area remained high. Exports were 164 per cent 
above the average of the previous six months. That com- 
parison may exaggerate the real improvement because the 
October total probably includes some shipments delayed 
by the strikes, but it leaves the buoyancy of British exports 
in no doubt. Shipments of metals, machinery and “ other 
manufactures ” (notably.chemicals) were particularly high, 
compared with the April/September average. Commercial 
vehicles also did well, but not cars, which remained near the 
average for the. previous sik months ; that was also true of 
cotton yarns and fabrics. 

Imports, at £333-4 million cif, were 64 per cent above 
the April/September average. Proportionately the biggest 
increase was of 114.per cent in arrivals of “ manufactures,” 
that somewhat misleading category which includes semi- 
manufactures such as metals as well as machinery and other 
finished products. Imports of basic materials were little 
higher than the previous average ; a fall—heavy but seasonal 
—in arrivals of raw wool and edible oils almost offset larger 
arrivals of softwood, rubber, metal ores and scrap. Among 
foods, beverages and tobacco the seasonal changes were 
mainly upwards and the total for this group was nearly 10 
per cent above the April/September average. There was 
no change in prices of imports and exports as a whole, and 
lor the third month in succession the index of the terms of 
trade stood at 100, the average for 1954. 

Total exports (including re-exports) to the non-sterling 

rid amounted to £145 million, nearly 17 per cent above 
the April/September average. But, as so often before this 
year, the expansion in imports was fed from that same area, 
with the result that the deficit with non-sterling countries 
was £63 million, only £1 million below the average of the 
Previous six months. The trade balance with the sterling 
atéa, however, improved from an average deficit of £10} 
million a tee toa surplus of £10 million 
in October, 


More Consumption at Home 


A’ this year, the retail trade has enjoyed a boom in the 

sales of household goods and electrical equipment that 
has at least partially compensated it for the relative quiet- 
ness of textile and clothing sales. It is now plain from an 
analysis made by the Treasury that this rising home demand 
has accounted for almost all the increase in output that has 
taken place this year in passenger cars and metal consumer 
goods (which include television and radio sets). Production 
has gone up by roughly a fifth in the first seven months of 
this year ; last year’s increase was of the order of 25 per 
cent. Exports of these goods over the same period show 
almost no change — and in some cases, such as washing 
machines, electric shavers and motor cycles, exports show 
a sharp drop. 

The Treasury analysis points out that the increase in 
output in these industries has inevitably meant a rise in the 
demand for steel and non-ferrous metals out of which they 
are made. Home deliveries of steel are about ro per cent 
higher than a year ago and those of virgin aluminium, 40 
per cent higher. Going still further back along the produc- 
tion line, imports of steel and steel-making materials were 
nearly 50 per cent higher than a year ago, and those of non- 
ferrous metals, 34 per cent higher. Their combined. value 
was {102 million and they accounted for a quarter of the 
total increase in imports during the first nine months of the 
year. It is not suspected that all this extra metal went to 
the consumer industries, but a high proportion certainly did. 

The purchase tax increases made in last month’s budget 
were designed to check home consumption of metal goods 
and thus to make room for greater exports. But few 
retailers believe that the increases are sharp enough to have 
this effect. The most that the Chancellor can hope is to mop 
up some of the surplus spending power. To bring about-a 
significant drop in the home sales of these goods would 
probably call for drastic revision of hire purchase terms, and 
in particular, a substantial increase in the size of the initial 
deposit. 


Atomic Agreement with Belgium 


HE agreement just signed between the British and 

Belgian governments to exchange information about 
atomic materials and reactor design follows closely the 
pattern of an earlier agreement reached in June between 
Belgium and the United States. The extensive help that 
both the uranium customers have undertaken to give is the 
price asked by Belgium many years ago for pledging its 
Congo uranium production to the Combined Development 


Agency, a body set up by Britain, Canada and the United — 


States to buy the ore. Belgium needs atomic power more 
urgently than any other country in Western Europe ; the 
agreements with Britain and the United States should save 
much of the heavy cost of developing it and this possibility 
appears to have been in the mind of the Belgian Sererament 
all along. 

The kind of inféremationtt6 tbe phovidled is Whely t0'¢0 
further than that which Britain is at present prepared to give 
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io other countries, although the Atomic Energy Authority 
has been giving more practical technical assistance to 
Western Europe than it usually receives credit for. Most 
of these talks are conducted informally, but the advantage 
of signing this latest agreement with Belgium is that it puts 
British manufacturers once again on an equal footing with 
their American competitors in what is likely to be one of the 
most important markets. Companies such as Westinghouse 
are already beginning to put a foot in the door by selling 
reactors that are plainly too large to be described as research 
.tools—they are rated at 11,500 kW—but too small to be 
counted as commercial installations. These reactors have 
a natural fair-ground appeal; an attempt was made to 
buy one to light the winter Olympic games in Italy, and 
another has in fact been ordered to light the Brussels 
World’s Fair in 1958. But no one would suggest that they 
will produce economical power. 


The Jobber’s Mite 


NVESTMENT markets are narrow partly because the public 
I is not minded towards investment, but they are also 
narrow because there is not enough capital in the jobbing 
system to provide a decent cushion. The jobbers are, the 
argument runs, being taxed out of existence. Modern sur- 
tax gives them no chance to build up their working capital 
in step with inflation. They use tank loans instead of their 
partners’ own money, and when bank loans are expensive 
and hard to get at any price, there is little incentive to keep 
a respectable book running. In the latest issue of the Stock 
Exchange fFournal an unnamed member of the House 
dissects this problem. He finds that between 1947-48 and 
now the number of jobbing member firms has shrunk from 
237 to 134, though many amalgamations have resulted in 
bigger and presumably more economic firms. 

But there has undoubtedly been a shrinkage of jobbing 
activity. The article goes on to-discuss the possibilities of 
attracting money, including risk capital from non-members. 
Such an innovation would naturally need an alteration to 
the rules of the Stock Exchange. It would need also a 


great deal of thought ; for a plan would have to be worked. 


out in which half a partnership would be subject to the 
discipline of the Stock Exchange Council and the other 
would not. But what happens if the non-member 
does things that would be breaches of the rules for 
its member partmer? For example, it might advertise 
or deal outside the market without trying the market first. 
The proposal to bring outside equity capital into the Stock 
Exchange will not mature for many a long day. But the 
erosion of jobber’s capital is a symptom of a much larger 
problera. 

Stock Exchange members, along with Lloyd’s Under- 
writers, enjoy ome tax concession not available to other 
professional partnerships. Some, but not all, of them find 
that it pays to turn themselves into corporate members, 
the corporate member enjoying the right to carry specified 
sums to reserve ; on such transfers, income tax and undis- 
tributed profits tax are payable but not surtax. The 
present Finance Bill extends slightly the parallel concession 
that Lloyd’s Underwriters enjoy. They have the option to 
carry sums to special reserve paying income tax and profits 
tax on them but not surtax, and with the right to with- 
draw those reserves without paying surtax only at death 
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or in settlement of a trading loss. The maximum 
reserve, under the scheme that was started by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in 1949 and extended by Mr Butler in 1952, has 
now been raised again from {/5,000, or 35 per cent of profits 
(whichever is less), to £7,000, or 50 per cent of profits, 
But the additional £2,000 is to be subject to a major 
restraint: surtax accrues when the money is withdrawn even 
at death. The surtax on it is thus. not a conditional gift 
but a loan. 


Railways Seeking Labour 


HE Transport Commission may think that its proposal to 

bring 2,000 Italians to Britain to work as permanent 
way labourers was a modest one in face of the 6,000 or 
more extra men now needed in these gangs—about an 
eighth of their present strength—and the 1,000 Italians 
whom the Commission imported four years ago. But the 
National Union of Railwaymen se far appears unconvinced. 
The shortage of railway labour has become serious: it is 
particularly acute among staff who operate trains, such as 
firemen, shunters, engine cleaners, and signalmen, whose 
rate of turnover has been running at between Io and 25 per 
cent a year, with wastage consistently exceeding recruitment. 
Well over 20,000 vacancies are now listed by four of the 
six railway regions and an appreciable number of scheduled 
freight services have had to be cancelled. Scotland and the 
North Eastern region are less troubled with labour shortages 
than the regions drawing staff from London, the Midlands, 
and South Wales. 

The railway unions have inevitably countered with the 
argument that higher wages would attract men needed from 
other industries. This ignores the labour shortages those 
industries are themselves ‘facing and the failure of higher 
wages to raise employment in coal mining and farming, 
wher® Italian labour has also been suggested and turned 
down. The Commission ought to be able to squeeze an 
agreement over Italian labour in return for accepting part of 
the wage claims. But no one in the unions can imagine that 
these can-be granted without pushing the railways further 
into the red : id it will be many years before the 
modernisation programme brings a noticeable financial 
return. At present steam locomotives have to spend 
two-thirds of their lives in depots or workshops ; engine 
drivers spend on an average only about five hours a day on 
the footplate in traffic ; and each wagon is carrying loads 
cn running lines for less than an hour a day. 


“INDEX 
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AEI in India 


ye appointment of Associated Electrical Industries as 
+ consultant to the Indian Government in establishing 
a heavy electrical manufacturing industry there is a success 


for the company, which encountered German and American - 


competition, It may offer the British electrical equipment 
industry as a whole opportunities in accommodating itself 
to the Indian desire for self-sufficiency. Whether or not 
heavy electrical manufacture in India can justify itself on 
comparative costs, India is going to have it. It is an industry 
in which labour costs form a very significant proportion of 
total costs, so that India may look hopefully towards the 
successful engineering industry built, for example, by 
Japan. But it is also an industry that will demand for some 
time a considerable amount of foreign technical advice, 
training and capital equipment. 

The appointment is for a period of 15 years, during which 
time India hopes to build up an industry capable of pro- 
ducing generators, transformers, switchgear and turbines. 
The company will act as consultants in the design, layout 
and construction of one or more factories, on procurement 
of equipment, and on training of recruits to the industry. 
The Indian Government intends the new industry to employ 
about 10,000 people, and the capital investment may reach 
{20 million ; it will not, incidentally, produce light elec- 
trical equipment in competition with AEI’s existing sub- 
sidiary in India. AEI hopes to submit a detailed report on 
the new project to the Government in about a year ; it is 
expected to take about seven years to build the factory and 
bring it up to full production. 


A Bristol-Convair Airliner? 


HE prospect that the Bristol Aeroplane Company in 

England and the US General Dynamics Corporation 
in America may become partners in the design and develop- 
ment of the airliner to replace the Britannia in the early 
sixties is likely to have sharp repercussions on the aircraft 
industries in both countries. The risks and sheer technical 
difficulties of designing a modern civil transport and its 
engines have assumed such dimensions that the number of 
projects under development at any one time gets steadily 
smaller. General Dynamics has massive technical resources, 
but has been inexplicably slow in putting forward any 
successor to its existing piston-engined transports, the Con- 
vair 340 and 440. It is now the only major American 
constructor without either a jet or a turbo-prop airliner to 
offer its customers. 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company has one very large 
engine under development, the turbo-prop BE 25 which is 
potentially capable of 8,000 shaft horse-power, and : the 
company has done a fair amount of preliminary work on 
the type of airliner which should succeed the Britannia. 
But Bristol’s resources are limited, especially in technical 
manpower in spite of its investment in Short Brothers in 
Belfast. Bristol has already had dealings with General 
Dynamics’ Canadair division, which is building a piston- 
engined, marine reconnaissance version of the Britannia ; 
it is now sending a technical team of engineers to Con- 
vair’s plant in San Diego, to see whether a common project 
for a long-range, 120-seat airliner can be worked out with 
General Dynamics. There is some urgency in the dis- 





London’s Growing Trade 


[| SxDON is Britain’s largest port. It 


from the North-East Coast and from 


increase, these imports also were 
offset in part by a decline in coastwise 


has been dominant in the country’s 
import trade for a generation and its 
share of total trade has been .growing. 
Changes in the pattern of trade on the 
whole favour London. The bulk export 
— cotton piece goods that used to 
go out largely from Liverpool and 
Manchester has shrunk to a shadow of its 
former size. The éoal export trade that 
once provided great tonnage outwards 


374-9 million tons 
100 


BRITISH PORT 
ACTIVITY 


wee” 4 million tons 








South Wales is no more, and the coal 
import trade, much of which comes into 
London, has taken its place. Industry 
has drifted southward and brought trade 
to the Port of London. 

The chart shows the net register 
tonnage of vessels, excluding naval ships, 
that entered and left British ports in 
1948 and 1954, compared with the move- 
ments for the other principal ports. 
There is an important element of double 
counting in the figures, since a vessel 
that calls at several British ports is 
reckoned at each. 

London is still predominantly an im- 
porting port. The table shows for the 
years ended March 31, 1939, 1954 and 
1955, the Port of London Authority’s 
accounting years—the breakdown by 
tonnage of the goods—not the ships— 
that came into, went out from or were 
transhipped through London. In total 
the latest year’s figure was a record, 
despite the fact that a strike in October 
last year brought the port’s trade almost 
to a standstill for a month. Unfor- 
tunately, it was coal imports from over- 
seas that accounted largely for this 


coal shipments to London from the 
North-East coast. Exports to foreign 
destinations through London also 
declined. 


LONDON’S GROWING TRADE 
The Port’s Traffic 
(Million tons) 





Years ended 
Slst March, 


1955 

















1939 | 1954 














Imports: | 
Foreign .......; 16-7 | 18-4 | 20-2 
Coastwise ..¢.... | 15-7 | 20-5 | 19-4 
Transhipments. .. ‘7| 18) 1-7 
1 | ‘7 | 41-3 
Exports: 
Poreign .......: 5-9 5-8 
Coastwise ....... 3-0; 3-4 
Transhipments. . . 1-8; 1:7 


Total 
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cussions, for Lockheed, Douglas, Boeing and Vickers- 
Armstrongs are all booking orders for competing transports 
for delivery in roughly the same period. If the engineers 
work out a joint design that interests the airline operators, 
then the two companies will have to decide how the aircraft 
is to be financed and where it is to be built. The Ministry 
of Supply, for example, has provided a substantial portion 
of the funds out of which both the Britannia and the BE 25 
engines have been developed, and its role in this proposed 
new partnership will need clarification. 


World Bank Borrows Cheaply 


HE International Bank has a good nose for smelling out 

the cheapest centre in which to borrow. It has this 
week made an issue of 50 million Swiss francs at 33 per 
cent and offered publicly at par by a syndicate of leading 
Swiss banks. Such terms could not be matched today by 
any other international capital-market: The issue is to be 
repaid in instalments between 1965 and 1974. It is the 
thirteenth bond issue offered. publicity by the bank for 
currencies other than United States. dollars. 

The money raised is not needed for any specific Swiss 
franc requirement, but for the general purposes of, the bank, 
which the fully convertible Swiss currency can satisfy, and 
the bank’s general requirements are mounting with the 
rising tempo of its operations. In- the third quarter of this 
year it made “twelve loans totalling $111,600,000 in niné 
countries... Disbursements on loans in that quarter amounted 
to $88,200,000. The main projects now under consideration 
are participation in. the Nile high dam plan, the - Indian 
second five-year plan and the Italian Vanoni plan. Each 


of them bids fair to strain the bank’s lending and advisory — 
services more severely than any of its previous ventures, and . 


will probably call for. further reinforcement of the-bank’s 
lendable resources. In addition the World Bank will find 
half the sum of $50 million that South Africa proposes to 
borrow for railway development ; the other $28 million is 
to be raised on New. York. market. 


Competition. in Sterling Markets 


_ HE essence of the Board of Trade’s: summary of sterling 
area trade in the first half of this year has already been 
revealed, in modified form, in the White Paper on the 
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British balance of payments. But some points of interey 
remain. One is the remarkable extent to which the 
increase in the sterling area’s imports benefited the nop. 
sterling countries rather than Britain and the rest of the 
sterling area. The tables tell the story. 

Why did Britain lose ground in sterling markets? A more 
liberal import policy towards goods from the dollar area 
and Japan (particularly Japanese textiles) certainly contri. 
buted, but that cannot be the whole explanation. In the first 
quarter of this -year exports of manufactures from the OEEC 
countries to the rest of the sterling area amounted to {118 
million, an increase of 14 per cent compared with the 
quarterly average for the first half of last year ; exports of 
manufactures from the dollar area in the first quarter were 
32 per cent higher at £82 million. The absolute figures are 
still small compared with British exports, but they leave no 
doubt that other” countries are mens headway i in Britain’s 
established preserves. 


Hope for Peruvian Corporation 


ERUVIAN CORPORATION has a chequered history. Never 

since it was formed in 1890 has it paid an ordinary 
dividend ; not since 1930 has it paid a preference dividend. 
The debenture interest, despite recent fairly regular pay- 
ments, remains six years in arrear; the moratorium expires 
this year, and the court ‘has made it clear that it will not 
again- be renewed: - The choice lies between action now 
and the receiver that the debenture-holders would surely 
appoint when the moratorium came to an end. The scheme 
that S. G. Warburg and Co. announces this week will be 
judged against that background and against the fact that, 
with all its miserable history, Peruvian Corporation is still 
an important British asset owning the whole railway system 
of Peru, the steamers on Lake Titikaka and a feeder line in 


Bolivia. 


The scheme—ingenious and even daring—is based on 
three moves. | First, the corporation will transfer to C vanada, 
and Treasury consent has been granted. Secondly, its 
capital is to be exchanged, after writing down, for securities _ 
of a new company called Peruvian Transport Corporation, 
a foreign business resident in Canada which will thus escape 
Canadian income-tax as well as British tax. Thirdly, the 
Corporation is to place for cash at par $4 million “A 


UNITED KINGDOM AND REST OF STERLING AREA TRADE 
: (£ million) 


Imports by Area 


United Kingdom RSA | Dollar 
1954 Ast half (a) ....:.1....... 272 


2nd half 348 
1955 ist half (b) 1,904 | 5 395 


%, change (0) compared with (a) | +45-2 


Rest of Sterling Area 


1954 Ist half (a) 1,814 | 666 
2nd half 1,955 663 

1955 Ist half-() 

* % change (6) compared with {a) 


OEEC 
393 
425 


451 
+148 


Exports by Area 


| Sterling 


Other Dollar | OEEC 
210 
230 


241 | 
+148 


2,104 142 332 
Bide +11-4 417-9 £225 +11-4 
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International Drott performance on paper is impressive. 

On the job—where the profits are—it’s more impressive still! 

Drott has the bucket capacity—plus the capacity to fill it. Drott has 
the digging force—and tremendous leverage to make it effective. Drott 
has the power and speed on tracks—and can put them into action to 
skid the bucket over the site fast, without spillage, stresses or strains. 
An hour’s demonstration proves this up to the hilt. 

It’s highly probable there’s a job on your contracts or in your 
business that the International Drott could do better, faster and 
more economically. You should most certainly get in touch with 
your International Industrial Dealer and fix a time and place to 

put the Drott through its paces yourself, on your kind of work. 


International 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 
HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


COMPARE THE FIGURES! 
Bucket Capacity—?2 cu. yds. (Extra Heavy Duty) 
3 cu. yds. (Light Duty) 


COMPARE THE FEATURES! 
Pry-over-shoe break-out. Skid-Shoe transportation. 
Reverse cylinder action — greater power for digging, 
higher speed for dumping and lowering. 

Hydro-Spring shock absorber — cuts shocks by two-thirds. 
Single lever control. 


que 
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| 


International 


Industrial Dealers in Great Britain and W. ireland 


| 


WANNA 


JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD 
EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 


R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD 
NOTTINGHAM 


SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD 
LONDON & STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


SAVILLE TRACTORS  stirast) LTD 
BELFAST - 


YSN 
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Great Britain 


The Mersey air is full of noises. Outside, the 
sounds of building ring sharply on the ear. 
In here, complex machinery beats a powerful 
rhythm as the endless, many-layered web of 
kraft paper is swept on its way to become 
multiwall sacks—adaptable, strong carriers 
of an infinite variety of materials. 

As well as sacks, Bowater factories convert 
paper into many kinds of corrugated contain- 
ers, fibre drums, protective packaging papers 
and paper bags; turn timber into hardboard, 
insulating board and acoustic panels, woodpulp 
into paper towels, tissues and handkerchiefs. 

On every side of this sack factory in Cheshire 


the Bowater policy of diversification,can be 
seen in action. Here, the ground is being 
surveyed for a new board mill. There, the 
foundations of another container factory are 
being laid. And nearby, new pulping equip- 
ment will soon come into operation to feed the 
mills’ great paper machines. 

Here, and elsewhere thfoughout the 
Organisation, the pattern of progress has been 
set. The work is going on. 


United States of America Canada South Africa “Republic of Ireland 
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share capital in New York. This is how each class of capital 


fares under the scheme: 


The 6 per cent debenture bonds receive per £100:$100 
(US) 6 per cent debenture stock, plus $70 5 per cent 


~ 


convertible debenture stock convertible into “B” shares 
at par, and £40 cash—a total worth with good luck £100— 
so that holders sacrifice 36 per cent of arrears and interest 


on them. 


capitalisation of £109,000 is transformed into an average 
surplus of £244,000, and that is equal to earnings of 8.85 
per cent on the new share capital. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The 5 per cent non-cumulative preference shareholders 
will receive 34 “B” shares of $1 (US) for each £100 stock 


with a maximum value of perhaps £12. 

Ordinary shareholders 13 “B” shares for each £100 
stock, which might be worth just over £4 Ios. 

and the “ B” shares of the new company rank 
equally for dividends and votes, the “A” having priority 


The “A” 


for capital. 


Announcement of the scheme produced an immediate 
rise in all classes of the company’s capital. The debenture 
stock jumped 13 points to 88 on Wednesday, for the scheme, 
thanks partly to the elimination of British taxation and partly 
to the saving in interest and sinking fund, leaves the com- 
pany earning. (and if earning why not paying ?) a surplus 
after the reconstruction and change of residence. 
average deficit over the past five years on the present 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australasia and China has 
set up a development corporation to finance projects in 
south and south-east Asia. The new institution, named the 
CBI Development Corporation, is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Chartered Bank ; its authorised capital is £2 million, 


of which {£500,000 has been paid up. The chairman is Mr 


An 





Company Notes 


BRITISH MOTOR COR- 
PORATION. Costs have put a 
brake on the profits of British -Motor 
Corporation, as they have with almost 
every other vehicle manufacturer this 
year. In the year to July 31st the number 
of vehicles made by the Corporation was 
418,705 (compared with 353,834 im 
1953-54), showing an increase of about 
18 per cent. But trading profits before 
all charges rose by only 13 per cent, from 
£21,061,844 to £23,796,806. Output was 
running at about 10,100 vehicles a week 


Years to July 31, 
1954 1955 


Consolidated earnings :— 
—— BrORt Jiri 5s 
Investment income... 
Non recurring credits. . 
Depreciation 2,613,169 2,731,992 
Taxation Un waco NaS ae 10,782,104 9,771,072 
Neat profit. .....,%s00 7,145,556 10,479,722 
Ordinary dividends... 1,768,873. 2,207,111 
Ordinary dividend (per 


° ‘ £ 
21,061,844: 25,796,806 
107,659 - 141,268 
118,270 408,354 


ind RETO OR e 12 124 
Retained bysubsidiaries* 5,235,294 8,380,825 
Retained by parent co. 5,528 186,558 

C onsolidated balance sheet :— 
Net fixed assets... ++ 20,197,100 23,089,084 
Net current assets.... 35,812,908 45,209,226 
Stocks and tools. . ice: 31,020,265 38,004,863 
Liquid assets... . oe 28,899,715 33,275,130 
Reserves... ss sckebcs 11,921,431 22,033,360 
Ordinary capital...... 25,729,057 28,301,963 


towards the end of the trading year and 
the directors hope to raise that figure ‘to 
about 12,500 vehicles by the middle .of 

next summer, ¢ ~ ay 
In making the decision to leave selling 
Prices unchanged - in. spite of rising costs 
the directors, Sir’ Leonard Lord points 
out, had in mind “the possible savings 
from the increased production which is 
Planned from. the factories between now 
the summer of next year.” But he 
that while the Corporation is to 


Lucas (Industries) to 


forgo some of its profit in the early 


stages, “it is obvious that if production 
does not rise and costs of supplies do 
increase we shall have to raise our prices.” 

Behind the increase in output lies an 
immense capital programme. In _ the 
latest trading year the corporation spent 
£5,780,000 on capital account and at the 
end of June its outstanding capital 
contracts came to £6,565,000. But, 
thanks in part to the rights issue and in 
part to heavy reserve appropriations, the 
corporation has a handsome balance of 
liquid resources, totalling in all over 
£33 million. 

The question is whether the corpora- 
tion can sell all the vehicles it plans to 
produce. Sir Leonard’s answer is: 

, . » whilst I have little doubt that we 
shall be able to sell our output, including 
a proper proportion of it abroad, it would 
be unreasonable to expect profits in the 
current year to be higher than those 
disclosed for the year under review; in 
fact, despite increased turnover they could 
conceivably be somewhat lower. 

The nominal rate of ordinary dividend 
has been maintained at 124 per cent, but 
in effect that represents an increase, for 
the new shares just issued as a one for 
eight free distribution rank for the final 
payment of 8} per cent. Dividends from 
the motor companies this autumn did not 
change much, and, judging by Sir 
Leonard’s remarks, they may again show 
little change next autumn. 


* 


JOSEPH LUGAS (INDUS. 
TRIES). It is the practice of Joseph 
show a “ consoli- 
dated surplus” after making a series of 
deductions for . ¢ jation, tax and 
reserve appropriations. - Stockholders 
would be advised to make their own 





V. A. Grantham, chairman of the Chartered Bank, and the 
directors also are drawn from the board of the bank. 
The corporation is expected to provide funds mainly in the 
form of medium term loans. 
with the national development corporations that have been 
set up in a number of Asian countries, including the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation, in which the 
Chartered Bank has an interest. 


It will work in conjunction 


calculations from the profit and loss 
account. If they do they will find that, 
on a conservative reckoning, the gross 
trading surplus before .all charges has 
risen from about £9.3 million to over £9.9 
million and that the net profit after tax 
has gone up from about £2.6 million to 
nearly £3.6 million, Thus the maintained 
ordinary dividend, which after tax takes 
about £540,000, is most amply covered. 
The. charitable view of accounts. whose 
first entry shows an actual decline in the 
“consolidated surplus” is that the 
directors have tried to set out the figures 
on a comparable basis. The uncharitable 
view is that such a reckoning provides the 
directors with another buttress for their 


decision not to raise the dividend. In | 


justifying this policy they use the phrase 
“in view of the results.” They have 
considered all the factors bearing on the 
company’s affairs and those concerning 
the motor industry and as if to emphasise 
that nothing that supports a consefvative 
policy has been forgotten, they add that 
“ the influence of immediate national-cir- 
cumstances has not been overlooked,” 
If stockholders make another calewula- 
tion from the breakdown ofthe group’s 
total income they will find that turhover 
has gone up from about £72 million to 
over £85 million. This was to be ex- 
pected from a year in which the group’s 
chief customer, the motor industry, was 
breaking all records. Trading profits have 
not risen as steeply, as sales for the group 
has had to meet much higher costs 
(notably in the price of thé raw materials 
it uses). The chairman, Mr A. B. Waring, 
says that if the volume of output were 
to fall “there would be the utmost diffi- 
culty in keeping prices at anything like 
their present level.” He adds that the 
company’s “best interests will not be 
served by large profit margins. but by a 
regularly expanding market.”* These are 
necessary _ warnings, forthe . company 
enjoys a commanding position over much 
of ‘its field. eee £ . 


¥ ~ 
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MONTAGUE BURTON. This 
multiple tailor changed its accounting 
date from March 31st to August 31st 
because the end of March is a period of 
peak stocks in front of the Spring sales, 
Hence no direct comparison of profits can 
be made from the preliminary statement 
for the 17 months to August 31st last. The 
statement shows that in those 17 
months the group, after charging tax of 
£970,000, earned a net profit of 
£1,299,678. That profit is entered after 
crediting £241,409 transferred from pro- 
visions for losses on forward commit- 
ments. In the year to March 31, 1954, 
the net profit was £633,515 but that sum 
also included a special credit of £271,546. 
Roughly if the latest figures are put on an 
annual basis and the special credits 
ignored, profits before tax have gone up 
from about £700,000 per annum to 
£1,400,000 and earnings after tax from 
£250,000 to £750,000. Both sets of figures 
include the earnings of the subsidiary, 
Jackson The Tailor. Evidently the group 
has moved further along the road of 
recovery. 

That progress was indicated by the 
payment of two interim dividends this 
year of 5 per cent each, compared with a 
total dividend of 5 per cent for the year to 
March 31, 1954, the year in which 
Montague Burton came back after a year’s 
absence to the list of dividend payers. 
The two interims have been followed by 
a final payment of 10 per cent, making 
20 per cent in all for the 17 months. This 
is equivalent to an annual rate of 14.1 
per cent. On that dividend the tos. 
ordinary shares, at the current price of 
33s. 6d., offer a yield of about 4)—a 
yield that suggests that investors hope 
for still more progress. 


* 


ELECTRIC 

INDUSTRIES. Not the least of 
the achievements of the mew manage- 
ment of Electric and Musical Industries 
is to present fully consolidated accounts. 
These show that an increase of 22 per 
cent in the value of sales to about 
£40 million lay behind the advance in 
profits (discussed in these. columns on 
October 29th) and the increase in the 


AND MUSICAL 


ordinary dividend from 10 to 15 per cent. 
The turnover figure excludes the sales of 
the newly acauired American subsidiary, 
Capitol Records, but profits do include 
the earnings of that company between 
March 15th and June 30th, 

The acquisition makes its mark in the 
consolidated balance sheet where the net 
value of fixed assets is up from £4,758,000 
to £5,781,000 and where a new entry of 
£1,206,000 appears against intangible 
assets, representing “the excess of the 
cost of shares of Capitol Records ever the 
value of its net assets at the date of 
acquisition.” The inclusion of. the 
Capitol company’s assets must also partly 
be responsible for the increase in stocks 
(from £10,307,000 to £12,951,000) and 
in debtors (from £6,543,000 to £8,789,000), 


Consolidated earnings :-— 
Trading profit 
Non-recurring profits... 
Depreciation 
Taxation 
Net profit 
Ordinary dividends... .. 
Ordinary dividends (per 

ent 


Consolidated balance. sheet :-— 
Net fixed assets. ....... 4,758,000 © 
Net current assets 


Reserves 
Ordinary capital 774, 
10s. ordinary stock at 25s. yields £6, per cent 


creditors ” from £6,952,000 to £9,549,000 
but the group is not: strong in liquid 
resources. Although the cash balance 
has risen from £663,000 to £1,224,000 
bank overdrafts are up from £1,545,000 
to £2,141,000 and “fixed loans” from 
£353,000 to £600,000. That kind of 
balance sheet with capital commitments 
high at £999,000, against £162,000, ahd 
liquid resources meagre might be ex- 
pected after the acquisition of an impor- 
tant subsidiary. But the growth in 
capital commitments does show—as the 
latest results and the Capitol Records 
purchase show—that the new management 
has a mind for expansion. 
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LONDON STOCK. EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day: November 30th 
Next Settlement Day: December  6t) 


THE market remained quiet throughout 
the week and prices fluctuated within 
narrow limits, no clear. trend emerging, 
On Wednesday gilt-edged securities were 
firm while industrial stocks were easier 
The new 44 per cent Northern Ireland 
Electricity stock 1967/68 declined to } 
discount after dealings had started at. par 
on Tuesday. Bank shares lost more 
ground, Midland £1 paid touching 715. 3d. 
before recovering to 72s. 6d. An excep- 
tion was a §8. 6d. rise to 35s. in the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank shares, 
£1 paid, following an increase in the 
dividend. The fully paid “B” stock 
advanced to 38s. Mercantile Credit rose 
to $$, also on an increase in the dividend. 


Bass at 125s. and Guinness at 43s. 6d. 
were outstanding among brewery shares 
and GUS “A” improved to 39s. 9d. xc. 
among the stores. Decca rose to 4os. 
after the announcement that the company 
had secured a contract from the BEA 
for its Navigator. ICI declined 1s. 74d. 
to 46s. r4d. Bowater advanced to 
104s. 443d. and Turner & Newall to 
ro2s. 6d, but Unilever lost 1s. 3d. to 
89s. 6d. Steel shares were bought on 
Wednesday and prices moved higher; 
Stewarts & Lloyds rose to 72s. and John 
Summers gained 1s. 3d. to 42s. 


Although demand for British Petroleum 
was at first hesitant due to the Middle 
East troubles it revived later. Shell also 
attracted buying in anticipation of the © 
interim dividend. British Petroleum rose 
to 112s. 6d., Shell touched 7 and Royal 
Dutch gained 33 to 62}. Kaffirs had a 
good day last Friday but buying faded 
and shares were marked down sharply 
on Wednesday. Anglo American lost } 
to 8%. No great adjustments followed the 
release of the reports for the Anglo 
American copper group. Bancroft lost 
Is. 14d. to 39s. but Rhodesian Anglo 
American gained s#; to §}3. High prices 
for lead and zinc brought sizeable gains 
in Australian producers on Wednesday. 
New Broken Hill rose 2s. 3d. to 43s. xd. 
and Consolidated Zinc 18. 3d. to 54s. xd. 


November 30th 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Yields 


24% Ord. 


Cons. 
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Statistics 


VALUE 
imports : 
RON ced cewbontesdred 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials ........ 


Exports of UK produce: 


SOA 5 ds kee earn ds nas keewnneee 
Di aciuESClUNGD 6 ik ok 0 ccc schussdaons 
RO-ONPOT Ss cad bb's seancesas ndee ies 
Balance of trade {exports less imports). . 
VOLUME 
SUNPONES 65 ib 6A ion Uiwwiens Uaaseceecs 
Reapers vicicaveivacdangoastad sis ewe | 
BY AREA 
imports : 
Doar Sten O00 vnc cc cinccsvccees 
ud RM cdvsckubscasecote 


DAEMON BHOG. iv Genk é sews ch nc s00e 


E : 
lar area—total.....cccesecceces 


J WE 5 is voctgesntben 


Non-sterling OEEC countries 


Sterling area. ......20. 


Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
DOURE MOE 6 i. <n ga see we chapaaens 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ./..... 
OCC WINN so sick <i hdncs ba eds 


TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
imports : 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
British OVERSEAS 


Prices and Wages........... .-. Nov. 5th |= Western Europe 

Production and Consumption Nov. 12th « Production and Trade...... Nov. 5th 
MampOW eB vccscascveccescesoncses . .Nov. 19th British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 12th 
External Trade..............se0 This week Western E 

Financial Statistics .......... « This week Prices and ey Supply Nov. 19th 
Industrial Profits ..........:.+. - Oct. 15th United States ..............000. This week 


World Trade......seseeeeeeeeOCt. 15th 


UK External Trade 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


Monthly averages 1954 1955 
1952 | 1953 1954 Aug. | Sept. | Oct. July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
1 
| 
289-8 | 278-6 | 281-6] 266-8| 285-8 | 228-2] ~338-B| 342-3| 304-4) 3334 
100-5 | 109-7} 110-9] 96-3] 116-5 89-0} 118-9} 114-1] 105-9/ 124 
95-4 87-8 | 85-4] 87-7 80-0} 64-9] 100-7| 111-0) 91-3) 6 
28-2 26-1 27-4) 29-6| 28-7 27-6] 34:9) 38:0) 34:5) 35 
64-1) 53-6] 56-7 52-2) 59-1 45°17 83-1 78-0} 71-3) 808 
| | 
215-4 | 215-2} 292-9] 205-7] 210-5} 214-9] 223-0] 264-2] 243-2) 2618 
178-5 | 174-9| 181-0] 167-9] 169-7] 172-5] 184-3] 221-3) 199-2, 2195 
12-0) 88 8-4 8-4 6-2 9-2 79} 10-0) 10-6; 128 
} 
— 62-4) — 54-6] — 50-3] — 52-7] — 69-1) — 4-1] —107-9| — 68-1] — 50-6 — S23 
103 | 112 114 107 116 93 135 136 119 | 
% | 98 104 4 101 101 103 122 112 | 
| | 
| 
| | 
60-1; 52-9| 51-6] 50-3] 56-7| 53-1 79-0| 745| T11| 44 
26-2 21-1 23-6 23-4 27-2 28-0 40-6 33-9 35-4| 405 
26-7; 25-5} 22-7] 22-0] 24-9) 20-9] 28-5| 33-4) 286) 2% 
71-3 | 64-0 68-2 64-4 72-5 63:2 ‘o-8 84-0 83-4 8 
| } 
119-7 | 125-3} 125-2] 101-9] 115-3 | 984-1] S45 | 136-1) 106-5) 154 
31-4| 33-7| 3-3} 25-3] 28-2) 36-4] 36-5] 41:5) 34:3) 419 
5-1) 14-3) 15-3] 10-6] 13-0) 13-9] 16-6) 19:1) 17:3) mt 
11-0; 13:4} 1-3] 10-0 95) 10-5) 35-1 14-2) 121) 
68-4} 62-2| 64-7] 60-3) 62-6) 60-4] 67-8] 61-7) 63:8) 19 
107-0} 105-8 | 42-3] 108-8) 106-5 | 107-1) 102-2) 136-7) | 128-5 135°3 
| , 
— 28-7 | — 19-2| — 20-3] — 25-0] — 28-6 | — 17-7] — 42-5 | — 33-0| — 36:8, - 33 
— 12-9) — 18) — 35] — 41] — 99)] — 2-8] — 12-0] — 22-3/ — 196) 7 
— 12-7) - 19-5 | — 12-8] — 3-1] — 8-8] + 23-0] — 32-3] + 0-6) + 218 + 


325-3} 335-0| 289-1] 356-8| 478-8| 358-3] 332-5] 467-6] 324-6 355 
45°5/ 63:1) 56-4] 40-9] 48-6| 31-0] 60-5; 62:7) 688 Qo 
164-6 | 247-4} 201-5] 125-5|- 179-3| 137-4] 228-4) 115-6} 167°5 
21-8 | 27-5 30-8 34-4| 24-6 19-1 20-1 26-6) 17:8 + 
51-9 63-2 51-9 34-9 21-5] 29-5 15-7 60:1 1G. 8 
16-7 18-4 20-7 16-2 23-8 12-0 27-0 31:7 23:4 
85-2/ 119-1] 192-2] t62-0| 163-9| 6-2] 189-2] 197-9) 2112 18% 
119-8 | 133-7] 159-9] 171-7] 178-3| 144-1] 200-3| 221-6) 2052 %0 
494 | 558 606 619 613 604 596 657 58 
} : 
1,254| 1,400/ 2351] 1,242]. 1,285| 1492] 1029] 1184| 1312) SE 
59 59 | 53 4 50 42 56 46 
51! 95 
} 8143] 8,710| 8205] 8767! 6,953} 8559] 9,216] 11,595) 855) " 
961 
25,824 | 25,181 | 30,507 | 25,474 | 30,118 | 27,392 | 30,828 | 28,085 | 30,584 ea 
10,636 | 9,196} 10,52 9,058 | 8955] 9,306} 12,347) 15,751) 150 “ros 
8,746 | 7,807 | 8,97 7,597 | 10,292} 9,154] 8685| 8862) 9210) © 
5497 
4,805 | 5,023| 4916] 4,390| 4130] 4516] 3,683] 6611] ° 554° soon 
29,758 | 30,003} 30,575] 26,751 | 27,668 | 27,218] 32,094} 39,143 | 53,08" OTe 
4,352 | 4,177} 4215] 3,986] 3,900) 4122] 3,906) 5,197 





(‘) Retained imports. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


| PRICES AND WAGES ; : 





















































































: * yi 
: Average weekly sy ; 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices earnings in Th aes 4 
manufacturing Se 
All At At 
Farm All , . 
cnm- Food, | Clothi Housin current 1954 
— modities | prasnets | Nees ws . prices prices : 
1947-49 = 100 $ Ds? 
1839 ......:-----oeeapene no. a. 100-0] 23-86 | 46-15 EAS Te 
‘a3 ..........0:0ekeeee 110- 97-0 : 71-91 aE eta. 
54 ..sccc...>- seen 110-3 95-6 71-86 eats 
min 1955, June ........s0dcceus 110-3 91-8 16-34 Sa Ry i 
OR .+ +--+ sagieie 110-5 89-5 76-44 NEE 
oe weer 110-9 88-1 76-56 WS eB 
— . September octets Cee 111-7 89-3 T1-63 \ ~} a 4 
t » October ......-ceseen 111-5 86-7 ees “ae “ vat 
rd * : a Ke ‘3 
| nh 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER \ ‘wae 
3:4 0 Ne ee 
om Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment / Var: é 
nationa Ae 
45 product |. Total. Durable goods Non-durable goods Unem- 
0-8 ndustrial RS ie a ee a RB eee ad T, 
Pa 0 = pro- eine + eee a amen ers 
Jus duction ehicles, extiles,| and bour - 
18 annual Total Metals etc. Total clothing petroleum} annual force ment Mowe 
9.5 Fates — products] rates- — 
28 $ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
2-8 | 91-1 58 80 49 8-2 17-2 
TODD oscesse. +1 0eeeaeeee 364-5 134 107 142 35-3 2-5 
A 6 ccs... 00 cea 360-5 125 100 142 37-6 5-0' 2 
1955, June ......cccuecue 384-8 139 110 161 42-8 4-08 « 
” July coe cesses eseses 139 110 160 42 °§ 3: 7 : Pee : 
» August... 2.) 391-5 140 107 159 42-3 3-3! Na ‘ 
» September . ...sscuees 142 110 162 42-4 3-2" 
» October .....52:3 se 142 lil 162 41-8 3-2 : ', 
44 ‘ ; rs 
0-3 rare dc} 
eg. s s , 
82 TRADE . Aue eh 
48 - wn ts ok 
5.4 All business * Total retail * Imports for US consumption Volume of trade + : Rte: 
| Crude | Semi: tw ALY 
3 Sales | Stocks | Sales | Stocks Total santaalite leimtintcs Imports | Exports é he 
42 $ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1936-38= 100 : . : 
] * ma 
0-9 4 nos. vamiem 10-8 20-1 3-5 5-5 62 41 260 139 94 113 a ; 
5-3 ISS o- 48-4 80-3 14-2 22-7 217 224| 1,304 911 158 262 " 
OF... Sc ce 46-7 16-9 14-2 22-1 200 193] 1,247 811 146 253 a Bes Fy, 
9-5 1955, April 50-9 77-7 15-3 22-8 225 211 1,247 803 150 253 whe. Bi 
39 » May 51:7 18-3 15-4 23-0 237 23%6| 1,311 845 167 262 sy Hi. . 
9.9 a = 52-2 78:8 15-4 23-2 243 236 1,309 807 164 264 wy ‘- 
a July 51-9 79-2 15-3 23-4 220 211 1,257 773 155 254 LP & Gf 
» August 52-8 79°6 15-7 23-3 250 1,223 149 i it j 
» September 53-3 79-9 15-8 23-2 Sn 1,239 oni os + Sy 
5:5 
. 3 , " 
13 PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE . Peta is 
7 Personal income Consumer credit | Banking statistics* | Budget expenditure Bond yields 4 s ee a. 
Surplus | 3-month | Taxable he | ' 
7-5 Labour | Farm Instal- | Invest —— yeaa’ 
Fy Total | income | income |"! | ment | ments | ‘i | Tl | acfcit | bile” | bonds | bonds | ye is 
ear Ee ei: cE”. Bt FON 
$ billion ; seasonal! $ billion ; $ billion ; re » Pa tees ae 
395 — e adjusted annual aie end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum et boty 
Oe ie... 7-9} 466) 43] T22| 4 93-4| 12-2 9-0|— 3-9] 0-023] ... 3-01 Wei 
os WL Iq cc heeeeewanns 286-2} 204-6| 12-3] 29-54] 22-19] 78-1] 67-6] 74-31— 9-4] 1-931] 2-93] 3-20 Ry RR ig 
mm Ee ON... ee a? 287-6 202-8 12-0 30-13 22-47 85-3 70-6 67-8) — 31 0-953 2-53 2°90 “s & 
cn May... .tp beneath 301-4] 214-2] 10-9] 31:57] 24-15] 81-7] 13-8 5-4) — 0-9} 1-491] 2-76) 3-04 a 
935 . July +++ ee sae 301-6 | 214-9 10-5] 32:47| 24-91 80-1 75-2 6-7) + 3-4] 1-432 2-17 3-05 ee : 
» je Y ++ ccces seen 305-3 219-4 9-8 32-90 25-48 80-4 76-6 5-4; — 2-6 1-622 2-38 3-06 i 
sot » ene - 00's eats 305-3 218-2 10-6 |" 33-64 26-16 79-3 77-3 6-2}; — 1-5 1:876 2-91 3-11 wee EEG, 
282 Orin bet cs eevee 307-5 |\ 219-0] 11-3] 34-29} 26-70] 78-9| 78-4 5-3|+ 0-2] 2-08] 2-88) 3-13 (ohtaee 
635 ” ttober °*eeecbvev ei eus wee wee _ oe eee eee eee eee oo 2-259 2-82 5-10 , : ¥, 
— (') Vcures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. _(*) 1939 figures not comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. “to Nee 
“olmercial banks, (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. Fens be nore dacs 414 



















EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 19th there was an 
“ above-line ” deficit ‘(after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £19,762,000. compared with a surplus of 
£13,313,000 in the previous week and a deficit 
of £20,094,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. Net expenditure .“ below-line.”’. last week 
reached {£1,591,000, bringing the tota! cumulative 
deficit to £604,307,000 (£439,846,000 in 1954-55). 






April 1: | 
1954 






April 1, | Week | Week 
1 

















SUS sock 9, 
SueteK. 30s Slack . 1,200 | 
Death Duties .... + 186.000 3,900 
NR ane 74.000 1400 
Profits Tax EPT.| 180,000 3,100 


Excess Profits Levy! 25,000 
Special Contribu- 
tion and other 1.000 780 500 


Inland Revenue. .| 





Tota inland Rev. 2478.400| 937,727 | 947,424] 24,191) 28,817 
Customs......... \1131,700] 723 771 746,628] 24 509, 25.694 


Excise 











Exc ise. 


care '1942,750 229,541 |1302,77% 
Motor Duties ...../ 80000] 19.659 








PO (Net Receipts) a 
Broadc ast Licences; 25,000 





10,750 7,950} 2,550) 4,850 


Sundry Loans.....| 24,000 3 ‘0 
Miscellaneous .... | 175,000] 84,276 518 
Welel.> ee 2,334 2393,171 maiaskaaas | 
| i 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest .....| 600,000 ,199| 407.872} 19.326) 22,510 
Payments to N. Ire-| | ‘ 
land Exchequer. .| wee | ane 
Other Cons. Fund. : 5,303 6,236 lie... 
Supply Services ...| 111 484 215,918] 71,510) 77,800 | 


—_—_— 


Total... ..... .4561,870 159 2605,601 91 006100310 


22,090 22,850 280 










CWO 25 ce ehen- webecuch 


221 '931| 370.027 9x34 1,591 


Na Recevpts from : i 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ....... 


Defence Bonds ........... 





FLOATING DEBT 
(€ million) 


Ways and. Means 





|_Neemury Bt Advances | rota 

Date l a le . “| Flea ting 
i i ‘ublic ank.of. - Debt. 
Tender | Tap | Depts | ‘England | 



























Aug. 20..... | 5,320-0 | 2,027-8 5,605-6 
me, | 3,350-0 | 2,008-7 5,608-4 
Sept. 3..... | 3,380-0 | 1998-5 5,543-5 
Maka | 3,420°0 | 2,023-3 | 5693-3 
" 17..... | 34500! 2038-2 5,737 -2 
S eee 3480-0 | 2,000-0 5.743-4 
Ses 5,498-3 5,756-2 
a 
Oct. 8..... | 5,480-0 | 2,025-9 5,766-0 
oe: Bae d | 3,470-0 | 1,810-2 5,554-8 
ah ae | 3,440-0| 1.868-5 5,580-7 
Ye | 3,440-0 | 1871-4 5.574-6 
Nov. 5..... }3,450-0| 1834-1 5,538-1 
» 42..... | 3470-0 | 1806-2 5,526: 1 
ne | 5500-0 | 1856-5 5,640:7 


505,770 556,150} 17.140) 21 020 


41,649 46,714 | 





350 


430,846 604,307 ' 17,260 21,353 
225,697| 113,942] 1,429— 422 


18,800; 10700] 5,900 1.200 
—. 1,030 |—21,350} 2,407, 153 


Treas. to months 


United States $.. ; 2-78-2-82 
Canadian $ ...... 


Canutian $ 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepit in Lombard Street has been in 
taut supply in the past week. The market 
has generally just managed to balance its 
books without official intervention ; but 
on Monday, two or three houses were 
still obliged to take a small amount of 
loans at~ Bank rate. Rates for outside 
money have ranged between 2} and 4 per 
cent. Dealing rates for January and 
February maturities have been mainly at 
431 and 47s per cent. 

Following the news late last week of 
the increase in rediscount rates of six 
US Federal Reserve Banks from 2} to 
24 per cent, the premium on the forward 
dollar fell by } cent to 14-1} cents. Hence, 
even after the rise in the US Treasury 
bill rate this week to 2.44 per cent, the 
margin between New York and London 


rates is still perceptibly smaller than the 


cost of obtaining forward exchange cover. 

The discount market made no change in 
its bid at the Treasury bill tender on 
Friday of last week, offering £99 §s. 9d. 
per cent for the £50 million of 63-day bills 
and {98 19s. 6d. per cent for the £240 
million of 91-day bills. But total applica- 
tions fell considerably—by £3.7 million to 
£64.3 million for the two months and by 
£23.1 million to £315.2 million for the 
three months maturities—and the market’s 
allotment rose from 70 to 75 per cent 
and from 47 to 66 per cent respectively. 
Its average allotment on all bills rose from 
51 to 68 per cent. At yesterday’s tender, 
the total offering remained at £290 
million, but the amount in 63-day bills 
was raised from £50 to £60 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
33%. 24/2/55) 4% Bank bills - 60 days. 4 
rates (max) Smonths ‘4 
DOs cent tes 4 months 4 


Discount houses . 6 months 44-4 


Money . to- es Fine trade bills - 
Short periods. .... - Smonths 5- 


4months 5 
3 months 6 months . 





* Call. money. 









eatame 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


2-80} | 2- 
oan 2- 
98 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 














Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 


aeaes 1TT+T | 
Notes in banking dept.. 22-6 | 194 
Govt. debt and securities® j 1.796-2 | 1,796.3 
Other securities.......... 0-8) oF 
Gold -coin and bullion... . 0-4] 94 
Coin other than gold coin. 30] 34 
Banking Department : | 
its : 
blic accounts.......... 13-2 1 
Treasury special account. 30} 34 
ee ER PE ETS Ee me 252:0 | 255-4 
DO vnc vo nhavsscncses 65:3 | 664 
WO skys aba vete seep xnes 333:5 | 3353 
Securities 
ceduubeeketsc | 294-4 
| 192 
Rac ates hee brnd Uae}: | 1710 
Sahay teh h Cn eweee en | 331-0 
; 222 


* Government debt. is {11,015,100 capital (14,553,090 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from /1,825 millioo 
on September 7th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount ({ million 91 Day Bills 
! 
Date of |, — 
Tender ; Average Allottes 
Offered —— Rate otf at Max. 
| 4 Allotment Rate* 

















1954 91 Day Tota s a. e& 
Nov 19 260- 32580 | 
1955 

Aug. 19 270-0 580-1 | 80 1-28 | @ 
° 280-0 388-4 80 861-10 | 6] 
sept. 2 290-0 562-9 gl 5-78 1 
me 9 300- OF 381-1} 81 4-67 | 
w > & 290-0 344-8} 81 5°52 | 
wae 280-0 369-7] 81 5:14 | 8 
3%” 280-0 359-4 | 8) 5-33 | 70 
Oct. 7 270-0 361-4] 8) 5-25 | 66 
ae 260-0? 363-8 | 81 4:99 | Sl 
i | 240-0 372-6 | 81 4:9 | 4&1 
28 250-0 381-7} 8) 4:98 | & 

a 

91 Day | 63 Day 
Nov. 4 200-0. 60-0 "| 369-7 | 81 11-65 | # 
» 21} 220-0 | 50-0 | 406-2} 82 043 | 4 
. oad 240-0 | 50-0 | 379-5] 82 1:18 | & 


* On Nov. 18th tenders for 91 day bills’ at £98 1%. ed 
secured 66 per cent, and for 63 day bills at £99 5s. 9d. 75 per 


cent, tenders being allotted in full, Yesterday's ofier 
ing of million incl £60 mitlion at 65 days. 

+ Allotment cut to £290 million, 

t Allotment cut to million. 









, 2-804 -2-814| 2-80,-2°80) 2: 804-2 80h 
80 . Perry 2- 80-2: 804 





Bi rf 
French Fr ....... | 972-65-987-35 982 981}-982 9814-981} 981)-%8 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15-12 354/22. 254 12-259 12- Sle \12-254-12-26 | 12-26-12- 264/12 264-12: 265 12. 264-2 
Belgian Fr. >... -. 138 39-6 65- 1139 1139-7 |139-774- i ~~ h39-90 
| 141-05 139-70, 139- 80) 159) 10-639-20-651 
Dutch Gid........ | 10-56-10-72 10-639-10-638) iw 63}, 10-63-10-63} 10- 63-10-634 10-6 10 9) 11.75) 11-1 
W. Ger. D-Mk ”! |/11-67 &-11+844§:11- 7 7 ih 4 11-75) 11-744-11-75 ir wt 754 /11-75h-11-751 11-754 0 
Portuguese Esc, ..; 79-90-81-10 00-80-15 | 80+ 80-08. 80-1 | 90-05-80: 15 168 1761} 
Italian Lire... ... 1736§-176 -17 1759-1760". | 97 17 WG0-1761 178 sh 
Swedish Kr....... 14-374-14- ‘ 3 ha 14-538) 14- oy “1 "aH 1 +55}-14: 531 14-531 
Danish Kr........ 19-19}-29- ~19- 34/19- 33}-19- 34. /19- “1s 4 ui: “sas eet 1 00f.-00-01 
Norwegian Kr... 20-15  [20-00§-20-00$ 20-004-20-008 20- 20-01" 20° lias 


One Month alee Rates 
pm | ~{c. pm are 
He pm 4 As 


~par 
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‘ SAVE 
‘S| ALLTANCE Oe Ng 
0 ‘ : =s sf 
04 dee 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED peu 
mt Head Office: ve 
es BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 age 
55 Established 1824 my 
a she 
m8 The Finest Service ie ae 
_ for \ ear 
an All Classes of Insurance vie eid 
‘ * ¥ 
nl SPECIALISTS IN INSURANCE FOR Ee 
a USERS OF Adak 
it RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS oS 
‘ The Company undertakes the duties of ’ a 
Executor and Trustee | : 





Re eet wen 2 









Overseas Offices: 


London, New York, Hamburg 
Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay 
Karachi, Hongkong 


Domestic Offices: 
Tokyo, Yokohams, Negoya 
Oseka, Kobe & other main 


cities in Japan 

















AFFILIATE 
Bt THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Gardena 


el Sal 























yt (THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) e 

oo HEAD OFFICE: Hea Beek 

ir PERMANENT HOUSE, THE HEADROW, LEEDS, | A. 

i THE BANK OF TOKYO ’ Telephone : 29132 SR Sie hdibe! Denies, 1A fs 

-. London Office: 14, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1. Pt 

lo ds HEAD OFFICE: Nihombashi, Tokyo, Jopan Telephone: Whitehall 2942 _ ‘pel ee 
i) 
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. 3 THE OTHER 
- % re e 
ty ee pas 
of on itt iA, 
a 7“ Ro 
ais Nn in 
be Shes fla) Ain Ta , 
os Sethi ye sche: 
eo . a ot a hee iaehefi Aas, i ; ‘ : 
ch our se SS ... a residential township 4 miles from East London, the 
Be: SS 27 wie Ee a important agricultural, dairy and fishing centre of Cape 
. Bry Ro te . 4 
ie 4s a owe WS S - Province. Nearby is the magnificent Horseshoe Valley, through 
ae . aoh eee ee ‘ 3 : 
ae i yee pit which runs Nahoon River. Our Cambridge branch offers com- 
E a) et “= plete banking facilities to this busy community and its visitors. 
- aa eis 
Ra : THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 
mc a. HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE * LOMBARD ST: EC4 
oer ee oN, 


Over 670 Offices in Africa : Our 93rd Year 








‘I’m a 











Professional 
9 = 
mae a) <a | | ad 
, . wa eS . t a> } "es 
aye wont nn uve canis egneses te mries es | DO 1 GET A PENSION? 
BR gl eis Ligh Professional men in every walk of life appreciate the services which a 
Be fig r,s aE a bank can render - eee order and method to their monetary : 
ee Gouda “y Sots affairs by the use of a banking account. Equally appreciated are i i re employers 
ie ig. 4 vs “bis, the services which professional men render to the banking industry. oth in riage and industry more and mo ™~ 
ie ‘ ofa? eee Having ane exchanged comnpliansnts ws vous say that Martins are learning that a pension scheme attracts the best type 
PAE er anh; Be Bank welcomes every opportunity o ing of service to customers ‘ ‘ 
7 Eh tue’ iter whether it is advice on financial matters, help with travel arrange- of man. Prudential Pension Schemes WITH PROFITS 
Sead: cy et ments or custody of securities, to name only three ways in which : . 
Bete tha Wack can Se Ut secndone : are available for businesses both large and 
tt Ue tees Our Managers are friendly and understanding and you will always small. Employees over age 50 are eligible 
ay: '? Shae a4 fi h to e es : 
ey eae snk aa: eacmnreny 3 : to join. For full particulars apply to 


- ae your local Prudential office or to: 
gy MARTINS BANK LIMITED Th Grow Pesos Mange 
8 eS x London District Office: 68 Lombard St. E.C.3. THE 

HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST. LIVERPOOL 2 U, 

Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1955): £330,928,759. PR D ENTIAL 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD., HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. E.C.1 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


GROUP PROFITS MAINTAINED 


SOLIDITY OF FINANCIAL AND TRADING STRUCTURE 


RESOURCES HUSBANDED TO MEET CONTINUOUS EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTION ONLY CURE FOR INFLATION 


MR ALFRED WHITTLE ON NEED FOR RESTORATION OF ECONOMIC INCENTIVES 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited was 
held on November 23rd at the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester. 


Mr Alfred Whittle, FCA, Chairman of the 
Company, who presided, said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: As you have had 
the Directors’ Report and Statement of 
Accounts for the year ‘ended June 30, 1955, 
in your hands for some weeks, I do not pro- 
pose to refer to all the items in detail but 
will comment briefly on certain important 
matters which appear in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account and in the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet. 


GROUP PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The Accounts show that the net profit of 
the Group before charging taxation amounts 
to £3,097,751. This figure is arrived at after 
deducting approximately £700,000 for deben- 
ture interest, depreciation, pension fund con- 
tributions and goodwill written off. 


The charge for taxation £1,810,108 is the 
estimated amount payable on the profits of 
the year under review, leaving £1,287,643 as 
the net profit of the Group, a decrease of 
£233,442.. The net profit added to the 
amount brought forward from last year makes 
available for appropriations and dividends 
£3,509,370, 


Out of this amount the Subsidiary Com- 
panies have transferred £475,000 to their 
Renewal and Development Reserves and the 
Parent Company £250,000 to a similar re- 
serve as well as £100,000 to General Reserve. 
In addition, £50,000 has been allocated to 
ension Funds. Deducting these appropria- 
tions and the dividends already paid and 
those recommended on the Preference, Ordi- 
nary and Deferred Stocks there will remain a 
balance of £2,109,735 to carry forward to 
next year, of which £1,464,301 is attributable 
to the Subsidiary Companies and £645,434 to 
the Parent Company. . 


GROUP BALANCE SHEET. 


Capital expenditure to the extent of 
£1,192,000 has been incurred during the 
year, and this amount, after deducting dis- 
Posals and depreciation, brings the book value 


Fixed Assets t inst 
(5.437 914, s to £6,042,686 as agains 


Current Assets at a total of £18,365,960 
need little comment, as the increases under 
this heading are due to expansion in trading. 
= will be observed that the Group’s Current 
— now exceed Current Liabilities and 

fovisions by £12,095,291. 


» On the other side of the Balance Sheet 
a a including that for future 

‘on and Unappropriated Profits, amount 
to £9,987,985, an increase of £1,016,957. 


At this stage it would, I think, be appro- 
priate to say a few words about the largest 
reserve we have built up and which is in- 
cluded in the amount of £9,987,985. I refer 
to the reserve for renewal and development. 


RENEWAL AND DEVELOPMENT 


The amount set aside for these purposes 
now stands at £2,760,000 and is intended to 
finance the various schemes throughout the 
Group: those already in hand and those 
which will be undertaken in the near future. 
At the end of the financial year the Group’s 
commitments for Capital Expenditure 
amounted to £1,771,000, and since Tose 30th 
last further sums of approximately £400,000 
have been sanctioned by the Board. I have 
already mentioned that during the past year 
£1,192,000 has been spent on additional 
Fixed Assets spread over many units of the 
Group. This expenditure is for new buildings 
and plant at our Paper and Wallpaper mills, 
our Paint, Mica and Fabrics factories and 
for the fixed assets of businesses purchased 
during the vear. 


We are indeed favourably placed in being 
able to finance these extensive capital schemes 
from our own internal resources. The steady 
ploughing back of profits for which your 
Company has been noted for many years 
enables us, now that restrictions on building 
have been removed, to go forward unham- 

ed with the extension of works, the 
installation of new plant and the acquisition 
of new businesses which will further 
strengthen the already very solid structure 
of the Company. The enterprises in the 
Group will continue to expand and we shall 
constantly need to call upon our’ liquid 
resources which are just where we want them 
—in our own business—waiting for conver- 
sion into Capital assets as these are called 
for. The equity stockholders could have no 
better assurance for the future of their 
investment. 


WALLPAPER 


The demand for wallpaper was well main- 
tained last year and sales were satisfactory. 
The factories were kept busy and a fair 
amount of overtime was worked. The profit 
from wallpaper manufacture has again been 
very small and quite incommensurate with the 
capital invested in the industry and with 
the hard work and inventive effort exerted 
by your Directors and the Staffs. We make 
no complaint about this. We knew in 1945 
when production of wallpaper was resumed 
that the industry faced a périod of difficult 
trading. We knew that the cost of paper 
would be very high for a long time and we 
accepted that the industry would have to 
bear, through purchase tax, a disproportionate 
share of the burden of the nation’s fight 
against inflation. For this reason we chose 





to regard the period as one of transition 
during which we have been prepared to nurse 
the industry back to full health without 
expecting it to give us a maximum return. 
Because of the commanding position of the 
Company we have been able to set standards 
for the whole industry and these standards 
have called for better and better quality. 

i the last ten years we have been 
witnessing, coincident with the improvement 
of public taste, the gradual- elimination of 
inferior designs and colourings from the wall- 
paper collections and their replacement by 
wallpapers of the best design and colouring. 
Today our machines are producing effects 
which formerly were only 6btainable by hand 
printing ; the prices of these wallpapers are 
within everybody’s purse. The three main 
wallpaper lines produced by your Company 
—Sanderson, Crown and leaves 
household words not only in this country 
but in every part of the world where wall- 
paper is used. 


Your directors are conscious of their 
responsibility in the question of the price 
which the public pays for wallpaper (which 
is the most popular form of decoration). The 
company has for ten years shielded the house- 
holder from the very high cost of paper. I 
go out of my way to mention this because 
your company, in its wallpaper section, which 
is responsible for about 70 per. cent of the 
United Kingdom output, is classed as a 
monopoly, In the minds of those people 
who have not yet grown aware of the 
economic debt which Great Britain owes to 
the work and achievements of its large indus- 
trial undertakings, monopoly. is associated 
with high prices. I desire to place on record 
that so far ds the wallpaper section of your 
Company is considered a so-called monopoly, 
it is to be credited with having given the 
public lower prices ; and further that it will, 
so long as it is able and allowed to do so, 
continue its policy of high quality and low 
prices. It is an important part of this policy 
that we have the understanding support and 
collaboration of all those Distributors, both 
wholesale and retail, who have the best inter- 
est of the public and the good name of the 
trade at heart. 


SERVICE TO ARCHITECTS 


One of the problems of the wallpaper 
manufacturer is to get the whole of his range 
of patterns before the public so that the 
householder i novel and striking 
designs and colourings, those in the vanguard 
of fashion, may know whether what he wants 
is available. Such lines tend not to be taken 
up at the outset by distributors generally, a 
factor which results in the manufacturer 
being regarded by the public as conservative 
and not moving in line with other industries 
that keep abreast of the influences on design 
and colour, which now more than ever come 
from many parts of the world. We are doing 
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our best to solve this problem by the displays 
which we make and constantly change in our 
extensive showrooms at King’s House in 
Manchester and at High Holborn in London. 
We have supplemented this by the formirig 
of an Advisory Department whose specialised 
duty it is to give service to Architects on 
decoration. The facilities available in the 
showrooms and the new department are 
being fully used by the public and the 
profession. These services are complemen- 
tary to those given by our leading distributor 
customers. I hope that stockholders will, 
when opportunity occurs, make a point of 
visiting either the Manchester or the London 
premises. 

We continue to give the closest attention 
to our publicity policy and take great care in 
letting the Press have very early information 
about what we are producing and what we 
are’doing. We are conscious that in one small 
way or another wallpaper is constantly in the 
news and we collaborate with the Press in 
securing accuracy of detail and information. 


Export trade in wallpaper remains very 
difficult and new problems continue to be 
thrown up in different markets all over the 
world. Taking one year with another, we 
are about maintaining our figures, but we are 
often fighting difficulties unconnected with 
competition in price and quality. Our over- 
seas customers and agents are regularly visited 
by directors and senior officials 


PAPER MAKING 


Closely linked to our business of wallpaper 
manufacture is that of paper i Very 
heavy expenditure has been made at the 
Hollins Paper Mill at Darwen, the whole of 
whose output is taken by our wallpaper mills 
apart from the lining papers made for our 
customers. Also extensive additions to build- 


ings and machinery at the mills of - the - 


Darwen Paper Mill Company Limited were 
commenced during the year under review 
and will be completed during the early part 
of next year. These mills sell the bulk of 
their varied output outside the Group, but 
their contribution to the Parent Company’s 
supply requirements is made without hinder- 
ing sales to their other customers: 


It has been -very fortunate for us that 
during these last few years, when paper has 
been difficult to obtain, we have had our own 
cources of supply. The heavy expenditure 
on these u..its, and paper making calls for 
very heavy investments on plant and machi- 
nery and on the adaptation of buildings to 
changing needs, has been and will, I am 
sure, continue to be justified. 


The main restriction on papes making has 
been the shortage and the high price of the 
basic raw materials, The shortage 1s intensi- 
fied by currency restrictions, but would not 
be completely removed by the easing of those 
limitations because world demand for paper 
is outstripping supply. It was indeed these 
considerations that some years ago impelled 
us to acquire the buildings and plant at Rad- 
cliffe at which our subsidiary, ‘The Straw Pulp 
Manufacturing Company Limited, com- 
menced the processing of home-grown straw 
(a substitute for imported wood pulp) for our 
paper-making mills, We continue to be very 
satisfied in having under our control this 
channel of supply of an invaluable paper- 
making material, even though only part of its 
output is absorbed in the t pro- 
cesses of paper making for wallpaper manu- 
facture. As mentioned in the Directors’ 
Report, a paper-making machine has been 
erected and is in production at the Straw Pulp 
subsidiary company. 


PAINT MANUFACTURE 


Paint manufacture is an industry—both 
complementary to and competitive with wall- 


paper—in which we have a most important 
stake in our ownership of The Walpamur 
Company Limited. Already one of the lead- 
ing paint manufacturers, it is gratifying to be 
able to report the further substantial and 
solid progress mzde by The Walpamur Com- 
pany during the past year. In an industry 
that, is highly competitive the esteem in 
which its products are held continues 
to grow, a fact which we attribute to the 
importance attached to the maintenance of 
quality and to the strength of its marketing 
arrangements. 


There is a continued growth in the popu- 
larity of its leading lines, Walpamur Water 
Paint, Duradio Enamel Paint, Muromatte 
Flat Oil Paint, and Peveril Emulsion 
Paint; also Walpamur, Glossy Finish, 
a gloss paint that can be thinned 
with water—a unique process which we 
pioneered. The many other paints that are 
produced for retail and industrial uses are 
making the same progress as the leading 
lines. Indeed it is difficult to think of a 
type of paint, however specialised it may 
be, that The Walpamur.Company does not 
make. The past year has seen parallel with 
a continued heavy expenditure on improved 
manufacturing processes and on fundamental 
research; a sustained expansion of —— 
arrangements based upon the opening 
new depots and the acquisition of further 
merchanting businesses. The Walpamur 
Company’s overseas subsidiaries in Canada, 
Eire and South Africa are progressing satis- 
factorilv. 


The Walpamur Company, itself the centre 
of a very large manufacturing and trading 
group within the Company, is a heavy con- 
tributor to our profit. 


BRUSHES 


The Hollins Brush Company Limited has 
had a difficult year, and its profit is less than 
that.of the previous year, although sales have 
not declined. Profit margins have been low, 
but it is gratifying to report that on the home 
market its brushes are held in growing esteem 
and enjoy a high reputation for quality. The 
distributing subsidiary in Canada has not 
yet developed to the extent necessary to earn 
a profit. 


POWDERED MICA, PLASTIC MOULDING 
POWDERS AND EBONITE 


The various grades of powdered mica pro- 
duced by Micafine Limited, for the many 
industries that it serves, are in steady de- 
mand. The plant has during the past year 
been operating to full capacity ; our building 
extensions and the installation of a new plant 
will be completed early next year. 


Our interest in the field of plastics is 
represented by our subsidiary, James F 
son and Sons Limited, and I am sati 
that valuable as is our share in this young 
and expanding industry it will grow increas- 
ingly so. The range of consumer goods 
containing plastic material continues to in- 
crease—the industrial demand is already very 
wide and also still expanding. 


This subsidiary has not had as good a 
year as previously; the moulding 

i although maintaining sales, had 
smaller margins. of profit, but the Ebonite 
section has had another satisfactory year. 
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papers and fabrics by customers who prefer 
to that way, 

It is hoped this year to start the rebuilding 
of the large block of premises in Berner 
Street which has gradually been acquired 
to house the expansion of the business since 
it first came there in 1865. 


Sanderson Fabrics have had a record turn. 
over with a large proportion going overseas, 
The new Jacquard weaving section is now 
making a big contribution to the factory 
output, 


DISTRIBUTING SUBSIDIARIES 


I go on next to speak about the Wall 
Paper Stores Limited, our growing chain of 
retail shops which are positioned over the 
whole country, particularly in those places 
where there were no shops specialising in 
the display and sale over the counter of our 
products. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the important part these shops play in popu- 
larising wallpaper, paints and brushes and 
in their me presentation. Their 
work over the years has been invaluable 
apart from the substantial contribution they 
make to our Group profits. We must con- 
tinue to open shops where we feel that exist- 
ing channels of distribution do not bring the 
ss Sage range of our products before the 
publi 


Our merchanting § subsidiaries, which 
supply the decorators and retailers, have also 
made very good progress during the past 
year, The high standard of display of the 
Group’s products in their showrooms and 
the care taken in the compilation of their 

ttern books have been factors in maintain- 
ing the decorators’ trade. 


SELLING PRICES 


Our policy throughout the Group is to 
keep the prices of our products as low a3 
possible. Your Company has a stake in 
many industries—wallpaper, paint, paper, 
pulp, brushes, furnishing fabrics, plastics, 
mica, .etc., and manufactures all these 
different products under varying conditions 
of competition, The. strength of your Com- 
pany is brought out by the fact that it 
principal profit-making sections are those 
in which extreme competition has to be 
faced. 


CANADIAN COMPANIES 


It is most disappoiating for me to have 
to re the line loss incurred by the 
Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers Ltd. In 
my statement last year I mentioned that one 
mill had been closed down and [ regret to 
say that throughout the last financial year 
there has been a steady decline in the sales 
of wallpaper which resulted in uneconomic 
manufacture. The Canadian productions are 
of high quality but costs are too high to 
enable them to market their output profit- 
‘ably. Guidance has been given by the Parent 
Company on measures to be taken to improve 
the trading iti but it will take some 
months for rk of these measures to 


Col 
The trading the Dominion Colour 
Corporation is aes ia to the fall in sales 
of colour to our wallpaper mills. 

The Crown Diamond Paint Company has 
increased its sales and has had a satisfactory 


i 


LABOUR 


‘relations with the many Trade Unions 

ith which our various activities bring us 
into contact remain friendly ; we are ©<°'V" 
co-operation from them in what ' one 
the major economic s of our time 
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and one which will very largely determine 
the future of our country—the working out 
of fair wage and bonus fates which will 
secure greater production and at the same 
time give employees their share of the fruits 
of greater output. This problem is acute in 
our wallpaper factories because of the narrow 
margins on production but it is almost as 
important in our other manufacturing 
sections. 

The various staff and workers’ pension 
funds now over 25 years old continue to ex- 
pand and are a valuable bond with our 
employees, These funds total £2,817,046. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


I have given account of the fortunes and 
minor reverses of the various sections of the 
Company. It is traditional for the Chairman 
of this Company not to take the future for 
grant:d—this was so in the comparatively 
calm days before 1939 and today is certainly 
not the time for me to break with tradition. 
There are so many uncertain factors in the 
background at the present time. 


Our national difficulties at the present time 
stem largely from the strain on our produc- 
tive capacity of the demand for both capital 
goods and consumer goods. With the 
national economy running at full speed, with 
maximum production needing to be fed with 
more imported raw materials, and with the 
stabilisation of our price level seemingly as 
far off as ever, it is clear that those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the nation’s business, 
and I include the Trade Unions in this cate- 
gory, are going tc face a period of acute 
difficulties and stresses. The situation de- 
mands discipline a-d forbearance from all 
concerned, and not feast from the State. It 
must be remembered that during the last 15 
years our economy has been cumulatively 
distorted by subsidies and tax manipulations 
which have hidden the real cost of very 
many commodities and services. We are now 
passing through a period during which arti- 
ficial aids and checks are being abandoned. 
The sooner we can get back to true costs, 
the healthier will our economy become. It 
1g a signal misfortune that the pruning of 
subsidies recently announced is accompanied 
by purchase tax increases. It is the clear 
duty of the State to bring down its expendi- 
ture and to withdraw from the nationalised 
industries and the local authorities their 
privileged claim on our national resources. 
The restoration of economic incentives com- 
bined with lower taxation will bring the 


additional production which is the only cure 
for inflation, 


The fortunes of few business undertakings 
today are determined entirely by their own 
efforts and foresight. External forces inter- 
vene to falsify the most careful production 
and marketing planning and doubtless will 
continue to do so during the next few years 
whilst the Government unravels the tangle 
of artificial distortions which so sadly afflict 
industry. I feel that so far as your Company 
18 concerned we shall be able to find our 


way through the difficulties that are within 
our control. 


TRIBUTES 


I would like to record on behalf of the 
Directors our appreciation of the successful 
Conduct of the respective businesses of the 
Group by the Executives and Staffs, both of 
ne Parent Company and our numerous sub- 
Sidiaries, and to thank the employees every- 
where for their loyal co-operation and hard 
work during the past year. I am satisfied 
that with a continuation of this assistance 


the Company can look forward to the future 
with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


McDOUGALLS TRUST LIMITED 


(McDougalls Self-Raising Flour, etc.) Ae , ¥. 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS , ‘ ny 


MR KENNETH A. E. 


The Twenty-second Annual General 
Meeting of McDougalls Trust Limited was 
held on November 17th, in London. 


In the course of his address to the share- 
holders, the Chairman (Mr Kenneth A. E. 
Moore) said : 


The hopes which I expressed a year ago 
have been fulfilled and, as you will have 
appreciated on studying the Directors’ Re- 
port, we have had a most satisfactory year— 
in. fact, the best in the history of the 
Company. 


INCREASED SALES 


Sales of McDougalls Self-Raising Flour 
reached a new high level, and the turnover 
of our non-milling subsidiary companies 
again broke all records. The combined 
profits for the year amounted to £790,400, 
as compared with £624,639 for the preceding 
ten months. These profit figures were 
achieved in spite of the fact that, throughout 
the past year, the retail price of our flour 
was lower than it was when the Government 
relinquished control over production and 
prices two years ago. Thus McDougalls 
have done something towards reducing the 
cost of living. 


You will see from the Directors’ Report 
that we are recommending a final dividend 
of 10 per cent on the Ordinary shares, making 
15 per cent for the year, and that, in outline, 
the figures are as follows : 


Consolidated trading profits............+++. 
Sundry credits relating to previous periods. . 


Deducting from this :— 


Provision for taxation...........-.+++4+- 
Dividends paid or proposed (less tax)..... 


there remains, to be ploughed in........... 


Of this, £100,000 has been added to 
General Reserves ‘(making them up to 
£564,329), £110,000 to Reserves for Adver- 
tising and Contingencies (making them up 
to £310,000), and £5,560 has been added to 
the Carry Forward. 


INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 


It is interesting to note that in a good 
year such as this the Government, by way 
of taxation, is taking nearly three times as 
much cash out of the business as are the 
shareholders, and that the shareholders are 
leaving more in the business than they are 
taking out by way of dividend. 

Put in that way, it sounds rather monstrous 
but I can assure you that it is quite a modest 
example of what is common form nowa- 
days in any soundly managed, flourishing 
and progressive company. The moral is 
that the community ought to put up a statue 
to the Unknown Shareholder who, out of 
his savings, provides the capital for industry 
and takes all the risks, whilst his sleeping 
partner—the State—puts up no money, takes 
no risk, but takes the lion’s share of the 
profits, all in hard cash. By comparison 

































































MOORE’S REVIEW 


Nationalisation sounds a ludicrously unattrac- Sader 
tive alternative to the so-called Private Enter- age ye 
prise system. cr sacs SF 
You may wonder why, in this exceptionally a *) v4 
good year, we are only recommending a * AV wee 
marginal increase in dividend. There are eT 
many reasons. They include, quite apart Sea, oy 
from the. inroads of taxation, the necessity to a. ee Ease 
have regard to the increased cost of replace- vrs aay 
ment of plant and the increased working + 547 Eb Rae 
capital required to finance wheat and other WE ae 
stocks in an inflationary world. et \ i 
Against this background and in the phase 7 att 
of financial stringency which has now i ; 
descended upon the capital market it is obvi- ost oe 
ously more than ever desirable to take the aS Be 
opportunity in a good year of putting away Re 
as much as is reasonably possibl¢ to keep the . Bae ‘ 
business in good shape and to finance Vi tt eee 
development. oy Be et Vi 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT J te alone 


In the years since the war we have spent Ya Ee Ie 
very large sums on modernising and extend- yaar Be 
ing our plants, in building up our own trans- ea 
port fleet, and in extending the range ‘ Soh 
of our business. All this has been achieved te Be 
so far by the ploughing-in of undistributed ie Ae Bas 
profits. % 

Meanwhile, looking back over the years, eres 
you will be interested to know that our main ; 
business — the production and sale of Jt 
McDougalls Self-Raising Flour—has_ in- 
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creased nearly three-fold since 1939 and this hE Pa 
remarkable progress has been achieved against se! 
the tide in the sense that, since the war, the te eee be 
total consumption of flour in the United Ws he ee 
Kingdom has been falling off. Yas . 
The growth of the business in recent years Hedy FANN 
has involved a heavy strain on management, od 
staff and workpeople and I have received yA ERS Oy 
some appreciative letters from shareholders Layee ak be 
at the encouraging results achieved. I am Haw any 
sure that those shareholders present today 128 . 
will wish to join with the Board in : ao) Ed 
expressing their especial thanks to those at ® fin 
who, by their initiative, hard work and qo att Bs a Ba 
team-spirit, have made suth outstanding rg peat 
progress possible. ite Bare Soa 
It is early days yet to make a forecast 2 Wee 
as to results in the current year. Trade was + Big eae) OES 
slack during the exceptionally fine summer Vite & Ti 
months for the reason that, not unnaturally, 2 BRE’ 
the housewife was disinclined to cook in a hot ,< 
kitchen. The fine summer has, however, . : he 
brought us something which we very much CTE Ea 
welcome—an English wheat harvest of super- > Bea 
lative quality which is fully reflected in our 
product, 


























The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHANNESBURG. 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 


Africa) 

EXTRACTS FROM CHAIRMAN’S 
SPEECH 

The annual general meeting of the 


Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on November 22nd 
in Johannesburg. 


Mr H. J. Joel (the Chairman) in the course 
of his speech said that the net liquid assets, 
after providing for all taxation, had increased 
over the year by £2,204,000, ie. from 
£858,000 to £3,062,000. That increase in 
the net liquid assets was due mainly to the 
reduction in taxation liabilities as explained 
in the Directors’ Report. With regard to the 
amount of £4,938,000 transferred from 
Investment Reserve and applied in reduction 
of the book value of investments, the greater 
part of that adjustment related to their 
holding in Freddies Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, which amounted to 7,479,528 shares 
at June 30, 1955, and had not materially 
altered since that date. <n 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, 
income from investments showed a satis- 
factory increase of £187,000. Profit on 
realisation of investments had, on the other 
hand, declined by £364,000. 


Apart from the advantage of non-liability 
to United Kingdom taxation in respect of the 
profits for the year under review, it had been 
possible to transfer to the credit of Profit 
and Loss Account the sum of £1,800,000 
from the taxation provisions made in previous 
years. That arose partly from the income 
tax relief for a past year and partly from the 
effect of revaluation of investments on_ the 
taxable profits of a number of years. That 
amount, together with the profit for the year 
and the balance brought forward from the 
previous year, had enabled the transfer of a 
sum of £3,470,000 to Investment Reserve in 
order to make up the amount of £4,938,000 
required for the adjustment of thé book 
value of investments, and to provide for the 
dividend of 3s. per share less United King- 
dom income tax, leaving a balance of 
£115,686 to be carried forward. It was his 
hope that the rate of dividend could at least 
be maintained at the present level. 


GOLD MINING 


The Chairman continued: References 
have been made at previous annual meetings 
of this Company to the effects upon marginal 
ore of increasing wofking costs. 


It is indeed fortunate for the industry and 
South Africa as a whole that new mining 
areas have come to the fore, while the advent 
of uranium production has enabled certain 
mines which would otherwise have been on 
the verge of closure, to continue operating 
profitably. 


The decline in the scale of operations of 
mines of this Group was foreseen, and in 
1943 we commenced prospecting in the 
Orange Free State with the object of seeking 
out fresh mining ventures. The future of 
the Company depends largely on an ability 
to increase revenue and this in turn depends 
on an improvement in the rate of milling or 
im the value of the ore milled or both. "The 
report of Freddies Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, for the quarter ended September 30, 
1955, emphasised the continuing difficulties 
encountered in endeavouring to increase the 
rate of production, but development is being 
vigorously carried out in an attempt to 
achieve this and also to obtain information 
about the areas of the mine outside those 
already exploited. 
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ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


The following is an abridgment of the 


Statement, dated October 18, 1955, by the . 


Chairman (Mr Ronald L. Prain, OBE), cir- 
culated to the Members: 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Blister copper production for the year was 


. 82,696 tons. The average cost of production 


of both blister and electrolytic copper in- 
creased from £126 ls. Od. to £142 Os. 3d, 
The average realisation price of both ‘types 
of copper for the year was £270 lls. 8d. 
per ton. The profit was £9,859,4]8 and the 
increase in the value of copper stocks. brings 
this profit up to £10,626,303; taxes are 
estimated to be £3,896,000. The appropria- 
tion to Replacements Reserve is £1 million 
and the transfer to General Reserve is 
£1,400,000. 

_- There remains £4,565,452 after bringing 
in £93,428 from the preceding year. - Last 
July an interim dividend of 1s, 3d. per-share, 
less taxes, was paid, and a final distribution 
of 2s, 9d., less taxes, is now recommended, 
making a total distribution of 4s. per share 
costing £4,494,000. 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


It was with much pleasure that we wére — 


able to announce last September that agree- 
ment had been reached between the Copper- 
belt Companies and the European Mine 
Workers’ Union on a scheme which will 
provide immediately a number of new 
opportunities for our African employees and 
create for them the nucleus of an intermediate 
field of employment. The Agreement pro- 
vides for a job survey to be undertaken as 
soon as possible of all the remaining jobs 
within the European field and provides for 
negotiations to follow the survey which will, 
we hope, result in a comprehensive plan 
which will represent a permanent solution of 
the advancement problem. The features of 
this plan, it is expected, will be the comple- 
tion of the intermediate field for Africans 
and agreement on a permanent field of em- 
ployment open to European Union members 
as at present and also open to suitably 
qualified and experienced Africans at the 
same rates of pay and emoluments as those 
enjoyed by Europeans similarly engaged. 
This Agreement was the result of years 
of negotiation. During the last 10 years or 
so three Boards of Inquiry or Commissions 
have examined the problem of African 
advancement on the Copperbelt and increas- 
ing interest in this matter has been shown 
in many parts of the world. The Agree- 
ment that has now been reached reflects 
great credit on those who were responsible 
for negotiating it, and I should like to pay 
my tribute to the European Union for the 
realism with which they have dealt with this 
problem. A_ settlement along the lines 
envisaged will not only safeguard our Euro- 
pean employees against any alleged risk of 
unfair competition, but will also provide for 


previously denied to them, of proving some 
of their claims. Difficulties ia aualine with 
as complex a problem as this must inevi 
arise from time to time, but given 

on all sides there appears to be now no reas 
why industrial relationships on the a 
belt should not be placed on a so and 
workable basis, — : 


COPPER PRICE 


When the price of any commodity rises 
quickly and as much as the price of pa 
has in the last year, certain dangers arise; 
on the short term view the danger that the 
reacuion in price, when it comes, may be 
just as drastic; on a long term view the 
danger that damage may be done 
permanently .to that commodity’s markets, 


In the case of copper the position has been 
particularly vulnerable. For some time past 
consumers of copper, by which I mean both 
fabricators and end-users, have been con- 
cerned at three factors; the prevalence of 
strikes and other interruptions at the pro- 
ducing mines or smelters ; the instability of 
the price ; and the level of prices which they 
consider too high, whether by reference to 
past standards‘or to present production costs. 
Added factors have been the multi-price 
structure which, for reasons which I have 
not space to go into. here, has existed in 
the copper world,-and the difficulties in 
which many fabricators, particularly in 
Europe, have found themselves of financing 
their working stocks of a commodity which 
has risen in price so rapidly. 

Because of these factors the fabricators 
and end-users have turned increasingly to 
the possibility of substitutes. I: is, of 
course, casy to argue that substitution can- 
not replace all copper uses and that the 
remaining uses will absorb all supplies in 
sight. It is equally easy, however, to demon- 
Strate that increasing consumer resistance 
must be encountered at each price rise over 
a certain figure which will vary from industry 


to industry. It so happens that the materials 


competing, ¢ach in their own field, with 
copper enjoy relative freedom from the 
handicaps I have mentioned above as apply- 
ing to copper. Their prices enjoy great 
stability at what are considered reasonable 
levels and on the whole their supplies are not 
subject to major interruptions. 

These problems have occurred at a time 
when large new productions of copper are 
about to reach the market. We have been 
increasingly concerned at the position, but 
we have realised a there 7, = 
any one producer can to remedy the 
situation. We took the view, however, last 
May that while we could not hope to 
influence the price level or the incidence 
of strikes, we could at least impart some 
de of stability to the market by quoting 
prices which would not change daily 2s was 
previously the case when our major con- 
tracts were governed by the London Metal 

quotations. Furthermore, we con- 
rices should be 
approximately in line with the average of 
world prices as ascertained from time to (me. 
In implementing this new policy we wefe 
not reverting to the same policy as we 

rs in the years from 1945 to 1953, 

t were also following the aeetice of -_ 
other large producers in the world. 
decision to make the change of palicy = 
influenced: ich was made to 
ee edusry of Great 
trade 


r 
: 


the 1 
Britars. i hhas received the support *’so of 


peace in other parts of the 
~— even if they are not our customers, 
and, as I mentioned above, most major pee 
ducers in the world are ae on i 
marketing basis, realisi it is up tot 

industry to do something towards marching 


‘the conditions offered by those other indus- 


» a: 


tries who market products which arc "0¥ 
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RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


MR RONALD L. PRAIN REVIEWS MAIN INTERESTS 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting of Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Limited will be held at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, on December 16, 1955. 


The following is an abridgment of the 
Statement, dated October 18, 1955, by the 
Chairman, Mr Ronald L, Prain, OBE, which 
has been circulated to the members. 


I will start by reviewing briefly the posi- 
tion of the Companies in which we are 
mainly interested, namely, Miufulira, 
Chibuluma, Baluba and Chambishi. 


MUFULIRA 


Accompanying this Statement are the com- 
plete accounts, Directors’ report, General 
Manager’s report and Chairman’s statement 
of the Mufulira Company, which . between 
them will give you, I think, all the informa- 
tion you may require. 


Our confidence in Mufulira as one of the 
great copper mines of the world remains un- 
changed. 


During the year Mufulira made an issue 
of 666,667 shares at a price of £3 per share, 
this providing £2 million. We took up our 
rights, namely 400,200 shares at a cost of 
£1,200,600. Since the end of the financial 
year we have acquired from another share- 
holder a further 19,475 shares in Mufulira, 
together with a proportionate number of 
shares in Chibuluma, Baluba and Cham- 
bishi. Our holding in Mufulira is now 63.98 
per cent. : 


CHIBULUMA 


The annual accounts, Directors’ report 
and Manager’s report of the Chibuluma 
Company are being sent with this Statement. 
Since no Chairman’s statement is issued by 
that Company, perhaps I may take this 
opportunity of adding a word on the present 
position at Chibuluma. 


When the Chibuluma enterprise was 
started in 1951 it was planned to start ore 
hoisting in October, 1955. It reflects great 
credit on the Manager and his staff and the 
Consulting Engineers that the mine was in a 
Position to carry out this programme. It is 
no fault of the organisation that ceftain delays 
have occurred in the arrival of the main 
winder and of the steelwork for the con- 
centrator. However, by moving a temporary 
winder from Mufulira, ore hoisting did 
actually begin as planned in October, and 
will continue at an average rate of about 
15/18,000 tons a month until the initial 
Stopes have been opened up, when we shall 

in a position to hoist the rated capacity 
of 40,000 tons per month. 


‘The delay in the arrival of the main 
winder and concentrator steelwork was due 
Partly to the suppliers, and partly to the 
dock strike in the United Kingdom. The 
concentrator is expected to be available for 
©Perations on-or about April 1, 1956. Until 
- the ore which is now being hoisted will 
¢ added to the stockpile on the surface. 


These delays will involve an unforeseen 
‘acrease in the expenditure which must. be 
incurred before revenue is received. The 
extent of this inctease has still to be ascer- 


tained but it is hoped to avoid any call on 
shareholders to ‘eau it. . 


The mill at Chibuluma will produce a 
Copper concentrate and a cobalt concentrate. 
: € copper concentrate will be smelted at 
ne or more of the Copperbelt smelters and 


the cobalt concentrate will be sent to the 
Chibuluma cobalt plant which is under con- 
struction at Ndola. This plant is expected 
to come into production about the middle 
of next year and arrangements are in hand 
for the treatment in Europe of its first pro- 
duct, which will be a cobalt matte contain- 
ing about 10 per cent cobalt. 


Apart from the unfortunate delays in 
arrival of equipment, which have arisen in 
the last few months, Chibuluma would 
probably have fulfilled its original time and 
financial targets. 


After the share transactions mentioned in 
the preceding section our holding in 
Chibuluma is 64.29 per cent. 


BALUBA AND CHAMBISHI 


Our holding in each of these companies 
also is 64.29 per cent. Both are potentially 
large mines for the future and work is pro- 
ceeding at both properties to increase our 
knowledge of the extent and characteristics 
of the orebodies. 


RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST SERVICES 
LIMITED 


This Company continues to render 
administrative, managerial, technical and 
other services to all the Companies in the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust Group. It holds 
the appointment of Consulting Engineers to 
Chibuluma, Baluba and Chambishi arid also 
to the Chisangwa, Kadola, Luapula, and 
Mwinilunga prospecting companies. Our 
interest in the latter companies is held 
through Mufulira’s interest in these com- 
panies. 


During the year the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust Services research and development 
centre at Kalulushi was officially opened and 
is already rendering valuable service to the 
Group as a whole. 


EXPLORATION 


Last July a new Company was registered 
in Southern Rhodesia called Rhodesian 
Selection Trust Exploration Limited, in 
which your Company has a direct share as 
well as an indirect one through Mufulira. 
This Company has been formed for the 
purpose of examining mining propositions 
within the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, but outside of the Copperbelt 
of of the main concession prospecting areas 
near the Copperbelt. 


COMMITMENTS 


I mentioned last year that in view of the 
increased scope and possibly greater finan- 
cial commitments which your Company now 
has by virtue of its more diversified share- 
holding interests, the Board felt that the cash 
resources of the Company should be in- 
creased. Last year the dividend paid by the 
Company was somewhat less than its income 
and as a result the free cash in the Com- 
pany was increased to about £297,000. This 
has been partly used up by the purchase of 
the shares in Mufulira, Chibuluma, Baluba 
and Chambishi which I mentioned earlier, 
which together cost about £175,000, reduc- 
ing our free cash to £122,000. There are 
also continuing commitments on the drilling 
at Baluba and Chambishi, and some other 
minor calls on our funds. 


For this reason your Board has this year 


again decided to withhold a small propor- 
tion ef the income to build up the cash 
resources further. 


FINANCIAL AND DIVIDENDS 


The income for the past year which, apart 
from a small credit for interest received, 
came exclusively from Mufulira dividends, 
amounted to £3,518,000, against which ex- 
penses amounted to about £65,000. 


In July an interim dividend of 1s 6d. 
per share, less taxes, was paid and the Direc- 
tors have now recommended a final dividend 
of 3s. 3d. per share, less taxes. 


If this recommendation is accepted by the 
shareholders in General Meeting the divi- 
dend distribution for the year will cost 
£3,357,000. This will allow the cash posi- 
tion to be built up again as outlined earlier, 
and the sum of £250,000 hhas therefore been 
transferred to General Reserve, representing 
approximately the free cash in the Company. 


STOCK EXCHANGE LISTINGS 


I indicated last year that we wére taking 
steps to list the mpany’s shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Dealings began 
last July and have attracted considerable 
interest. During the first eleven weeks of 
trading in these shares the transactions in 
Rhodesian Selection Trust shares for three 
of those weeks were the highest of -any 
security listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and the turnover for those eleven 
weeks was about 1,387,000 shares. 


It is interesting to note that only three 
British Sterling area companies are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, of which 
two are companies in our Group. 


During the year our shares were also 
introduced unofficially to the Brussels 
Bourse through the facilities afforded by the 
Banque Lambert in Brussels. 


At the beginning of this year I convened 
informal meetings of shareholders both in 
London and New York which are the two 
main centres where the holders of the 
majority of our shares appear to reside. In 
view of the gratifying attendance at these 
meetings I propose again to call informal 
meetings within the next two or three 
months. 


THE FUTURE 


I cannot conclude this Statement without 
drawing the attention of shareholders to the 
historic agreements which were concluded 
last September between the Copperbelt 
Companies and the European Mine Workers’ 
Union on the subject of African advance- 
ment, to which I referred in my Statement 
last year. This issue has hung over the 
Copperbelt for years, and it is gratifying to 
feel that at last the various parties involved 
have come to grips with the real problem. 
We hope that the first-fruits of this agree- 
ment will be a period of industrial peace on 
the Copperbelt, and perhaps equally im- 
portant we feel that the pattern which is 
being set on the Copperbelt opens the door 
for a similar pattern to be adopted through- 
out the Federation of Rhodesia and: Nyasa- 
land with its declared policy of partnership. 
Your Company, and the Group which bears 
its n is confronted both with great 
responsibilities and great opportunities in 
this young country, and shareholders may 
rest assured that your Board is fully alive to; 
and prepared to accept, such responsibili- 
ties and opportunities. 
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MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED — 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


The following is an abridgment of the 
Statement, dated October 18, 1955, by the 
Chairman (Mr Ronald L. Prain, OBE), 
circulated to the Members : 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


In spite of a strike during 1955, copper 
production totalled 83,193 tons, made up as 
to 47,240 tons of blister and 35,953 tons of 
cathodes. The average costs of production 
of all types of copper increased from 
£114 4s. 5d to £133 7s. Od. per ton. 


The curtailment of production occasioned 
by the strike accounted for some of the 
increase in average cost, but the greater part 
of the increase was due to the increased pay- 
ments for mineral royalty resulting from the 
higher selling price of copper and to the cash 
bonus scheme. The remaining increase was 
due to the increased cost of power, railages 
and labour. 


The average realisation price of all types 
of copper for the year was £273 19s, Od. per 
ton. The difference between this figure and 
the cost figure mentioned above resulted in a 
profit of £11,554,261. The increase in the 
value of copper stocks brings this profit up 
to £12,069,354; taxes are estimated to be 
£4,420,000. 


The appropriation to the Replacements 
Reserve is £1,500,000 and the transfer to 
General Reserve is £1 million. After making 
these dispositions there remains a sum of 
£5,552,105 available for distribution after 
bringing in the balance of profit of £121,511 
from the preceding year. 


Last July an interim dividend of 6s. per 
share, less taxes, was paid and your Directors 
now recommended a final dividend of 14s. 
per share, less taxes, making a total distribu- 
tion of 20s. per share for the year. 


MINE POSITION 


Ore reserves were increased during the 
year by 6.7 million tons due to new informa- 
tion from development and drilling -between 
the 1350 ft. and 1600 ft. levels at the western 
end of the mine and to drilling below the 
1600 ft: level. 


During the year the Boise shaft came into 
operation for the first time. 


The electrolytic refinery is expected to be 
completed during the current year. We 
expect to make our first, wirebars some time 
early in 1956 and thereafter the capacity of 
this. refinery will very nearly match the capa- 
city of the Mufulira enterprise as a whole. 
In due course we expect to be in a position to 
produce most commercial shapes of refined 
copper. 


LABOUR POSITION 


At the time of writing there are outstanding 
with the European Union two disputes, the 
first dealing with leave conditions, on which 
it has been agreed to go to arbitration, and 
the secomd dealing with a demand for a 15 
per cent. increase in the basic pay for 
artisans, which will go to conciliation later in 
October. 

As far as African labour is concerned, since 
the end of the financial year the Copperbelt 
companies have introduced a new scale of 
cash bonus and cost-of-living allowance, the 
previous allowance being i into 
basic pay. There remains outstanding a 
claim by the African Union for an increase 
of 6s. 8d. per shift for all African employees 
represented by the Union. This matter has 
been to conciliation, and will now go to 
arbitration, 


The Chamber of Mines has also offered 
to the African Union a scheme for re- 
grouping some employees so that they will 
now go into a higher group, and therefore 
enjoy increased remuneration, and further- 
more an offer has been made to put all em- 
ployees on an inclusive wage basis which at 
present applies only higher groups. 

Another important recent development has 
been the recognition of the Mines African 
Staff Association by both the mining com- 
panies and the African Union. 


Mr Prain’s remarks on the two major ques- 
tions of African Advancement and the rt 
Price are identical with those contained in 
the abridgment of his Statement to. members 
of Roan Antelope Copper Mines Limited 
(printed in a preceding page). 


POWER 


This time last year we were very concerned 
at the power position from three aspects, 
namely, supply of fuel, the provision of trans- 
port for fuel, and generating capacity. 

During the past 12 months the —— i 
has changed considerably. The Federal 
Government has decided to proceed with the 
Kariba hydro-electric scheme which is 
expected to come into operation in 1960. 
Studies are now being made to see whether 
the Copperbelt will be able to get by in the 
year immediately before the comissioning 
of the Kariba scheme by means of its im- 
portations of hydro-electric power from the 
Congo, which are now expected to begin in 
the second half of 1956 instead of 1957, and 
of its own present and planned expansion of 
thermal generating capacity. 

From the short term angle, the year has 
been more free from worry about fuel sup- 
plies than any .year since the end of the war. 
To some extent this is due to an improve- 
ment in the rail position and perhaps to a 
greater extent to the fact that the strike in 


January and February this year enabled the * 


mines to build up an unprecedented stock 
of coal. This has since been eaten into some- 
what and the position is still not such as to 
warrant the total cessation of wood-burning. 
It would be ungenerous, however, not to 
admit that oe is better than last 
year, and [ like to pay tribute to the 
efforts which have been made by \the 
administration and employees of the railways. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Your Company has taken a participation 
in a new y within this Pp, 


called Rhodesian Selection Trust Exploration 
Limited, whose purpose will be to examine 
mining propositions within the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, but outside of the 


years and there will be a 
hnical inf oe 
panies during : operations, 


church, and have already 
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DALGETY AND 
COMPANY 


RECORD NET PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Dalget 
and Company, Limited, will be held : 
December 15th in London. = 


The following is an extract fr he cir- 
culated Review by the Ehdirmen, Mr D. 


— MC, for the year to June 30, 


Australia has again enjoyed a bountiful 
season and, on the whole, seasonal conditions 
in New Zealand were not unfavourable. 
Our satisfaction at the continued incresses 
in the size of the Australian’ and New 
Zealand wool’ clips has been tempered by 
the problems which confront us in providing 
the handling accommodation required. We 
are engaged in the construction of new Wool 
Stores at Brisbane, Newcastle and Christ- 


_ a Carried - out 
modernisation at other centres. 


PROVISION OF SELLING FACILITIES 


I mentioned a year ago that we had 
formed an associated company to operate in’ 
Smithfield Market. Our main object was 
to be in a ition to provide selling facilities 
for any our overseas clients who might 
wish to consign their meat to this country 
for sale. The response from them has so 
far been lukewarm, probably because in the 
past season they were able to sell outright 
in the countries of origin at highly satis- 
factory prices. The Smithfield venture has, 
none-the-less, proved highly successful, owing 
to the availability of meat from home and 
Continental sources. 

The fit for the year, after providing 
for all Soiduas and Taxation (other than 
Profits Tax on distribution), amounts to 
£781,633 as compared with £640,492 for the 
previous year. Although earnings did not 
quite reach those of the boom year of 1951, 
the net result, due to a reduced charge for 
taxation, is a record for the company. We 
are recommending a final dividend on the 
“A” and “B” Ordinary shares of 8} per 
cent, which, with the interim dividend paid 
last May, makes a total distribution of 12 per 
cent for the year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As the prosperity of the company 's very 
dependent upon the prices of primary pro- 
ducts, it is difficult to forecast with any 
accuracy how we are likely to fare during 
the current year. There does not sesm much 
doubt, firstly, that our capital eeneurees, ™ 
be subjected to heavy pressure, 00! 
our own building programme, 
se it has become apparent that 
ing and pastoral clients arc tending 
lean on us to an increasing ¢xten! for 
ial assistance.in meeting their working 


;- secondly, that as a result of 
inflation, especially in Australia, most ‘tems 
of i 


ih 


| 


in the running of our business 
will i and icularly salaries an 
aie largely dictated by Arbitra- 
tion Gourts, and thirdl , that we are bound 
to feel the effect of the further fal! ‘n the 
wool, is likely also to affect 

we 


have, since the 
i e our orgamisa- 

tone =e Hie: Fa eae of our operations, 
ss. d over a wider 

We are therefore able to fac the 
future with more confidence than might 


- otherwise be possible although it might 
be pru vg ape. sonst reduction in 
“profs sb ing likely, I do not think there 






for undue pessimism: 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


A VIGOROUS RECOVERY IN EARNINGS. 


NEW RESEARCH FACILITIES 


SERVICES TO NUCLEAR ENERGY INDUSFRY 


A vigorous recovery in earnings, and 
details of developments to meet the needs of 
this new scientific age, were reported by Sir 
Ivan Stedeford, KBE, Chairman of Tube 
Investments Limited, in his annual state- 
ment circulated with the accounts to stock- 
holders. 


Sir Ivan said that the £8,150,000 sought by 
the recent capital issue was needed to finance 
the company’s expansion of manufacturing, 
development and research facilities. The 
present speed and si of scientific 
and technical developments had no precedent 
except in the period known as the Industrial 
Revolution, and was changing not only the 
things industry made but the way industry 
made them and the materials_from which 
they were made. It was in this context that 
TI’s development was taking place. For 
many years, the company had been able to 
provide the necessary finance mainly from 
its own resources, but the gathering speed 
of development now turning to 
stockholders for added capital. He wanted 
first to touch briefly on this changing scene 
before he described how TI was combining 
developments in new fields with those in the 
conventional lines of business on which the 
company was founded, 


FACING THE NEW AGE 


The first line of advance was the develop- 
ment of synthetic materials to replace and 
supplement natutal materials. In this, 
Britain had long excelled. It was of parti- 
cular significance to the United Kingdom, 
which was dependent so much on supplies of 
materials from overseas. The second, and 
perhaps most spectacular, advance was the 
application of atomic energy and by-products 
of nuclear fission te domestic uses. In this, 
Britain, in important respects, was probably 
th the lead. The economic reward of 
nuclear energy might be ‘hard ‘and costly to 
win, but it was gtowing more impressive with 
every new discovery. 

The third line was the development of 
automatic machines and instruments which 
made it possible to hand over to a set of 
ae devices ts tasks in ares 
and offices now ed by men an 
women. ‘There were already a number of 
automatic factories and, in time, there might 
be more, but, here in the United Kingdom, 
automatic methods were likely to be eee 


had been operating at full stretch with almost 
every available pair of hands, we had not 
Produced enough to sustain a moderate in- 


have to be filled 
highly mechanised 
tO gain the a ding benefits of the new 
industrial revolution unless we were ready 


ye“? Our ways of thinking and organisa- 
Mm to it. 

Jt had been the aim, said Sir Ivan, to con- 
dition TI to meet-the impact of these 


customers and stockholders 
benc‘its from them, ‘TI had a long way to 
a0, but the record of plans and ‘activities 
might suggest that the company had at least 


~ ‘o derive for the company’s employees ; 


come to grips with each of the three main 
issues, —° 


TPS TECHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The first essential had been a considerable 
expansion of scientific and technological 
research resources. conversion of 
Hinxton Hall, Cambridge, to research labora- 
tories was virtually completed, and a team of 
scientists was already at work under the 
direction of Dr F, P. Bowden, FRS, of Cam- 
bridge University. The construction of addi- 
tional laboratories was in hand. These 
included a “hot” laboratory for work on 
radio-active materials and the study of 
radioisotopes and tracer techniques. The 
Radio Research Group, under Dr A. 
Charlesby, DSc, PhD, formerly of Harwell, 
was already equipped with an electron 
accelerator, Hinxton would, it was hoped, 
make its contribution to the common pool 
of scientific knowledge, but its primary pur- 
pose was to direct TI towards new industrial 
processes and products. 


The second requirement was a centrally 
directed organisation for working out in what 
way TI’s factories and offices could best 
profit from scientific and technological 
advances. The “Technological Depart- 
ment” would develop the practical .applica- 
tion of new techniques and mat of 
potential value to TI, up to the prototype or 
pilot production stage. sections of 
this Department were already in being. The 
Irradiated Materials Section, under Dr 
Charlesby, was concerned with commercial 
applications in this field. The Plastics 
Development Section, under Mr J. E. 
Gordon, BSc, would study the machinery of 
the plastics industry, exploit the chemical 
advances of recent years, and streamline pro- 
duction techniques. The Control Engineer- 
ing Section, under Mr J. F. Coales, MA, 
would develop the application of automatic 
operations if TI’s factories were economically 
advantageous. Work was already well under 
way in each section. 


ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENTS 


The formation of an automatic equipment 
section, Sir Ivan added, did not imply that 
serious attention had not been given to these 
principles. There had been a high degree 
of mechanisation in the £36 million spent on 
modernisation and expansion since the war. 
Outstanding here were the two tube mills at 
Desford = hese and new 
cylinder t at st 1 
projects‘ were planned and designed 
before the term “ automation ” hit the head- 
line, and had been regarded by TI more as 
a logical, if considerable, extension of 

TI was already active—he could say, well- 
established—in the atomic energy industry. 
Although not directly engaged in producing 
atomically-activated plants, the company was 
playing. its. traditional part in supplying 
equipment and components. At the 

ic Energy Exhibition last 


essenti 


zirconium and beryllium, to bi-metal tubes, 
tubes lined with ite, glass and plastics, 
po Papen ape gan ray = 


These major 


of tubes to withstand the ever higher tem- 
peratures and pressures and the increasingly 
Corrosive circumstances of modern manufac- 
turig processes. Many of these were 
immediately suitable for nuclear energy work, 
but the rarer and more difficult metals called 
for new methods of fabrication, and these TI 
developed to a degree which had stimulated 
the interest of both home and foreign manu- 
facturers of nuclear reactors. TI also. built 
Britain’s first mill for rolling uranium. 


RECOVERY IN EARNINGS 


Preparations for the future, said Sir Ivan, 
had not diverted attention from immediate 
tasks, as the results indicated. . Although 
costs continued their upward spiral, and 
world competition gained a still keener edge, 
trading profits after depreciation, at approxi- 
mately £8,500,000, showed a 


) vigorous 
recovery as compared with the two previous 
recession years, when relatively they fell from 


about the same figure to around £6 million. 
The improvement extended to almost all 
branches of activity, The rising demand for 
TI’s main products, apparent towards the end 
of the previous year, gathered a momentum 
only limited by the availability of steel and 
labour, and resulted in a record turnover, 
both in value and volume. A sigmfificant 
factor had been the benefit of the large capital 
expenditure over recent years. 


The sheet mills at the South Wales Alu- 
minimum Company had completed its first 
year of concentrated production, and this, 
coupled with a revival in demand, had yielded 
considerable benefit to the Aluminium Divi- 
sion. Output of: tubes and extrusions by 
Reynolds Light Alloys Limited at Redditch 
also showed a substantial increase, and sales 
climbed to record figures. The Division 
trading losses of last year were converted into 
a profit, and this conversion alone accounted 
for about £700,000 of the improvement in 
the Group’s overall results for the year. 
Unfortunately, a shortage of metal developed, 
and brought about two increases in the price 
of virgin aluminium and a return to metal 
allocation for fabricators in the United 


CYCLE SALES UP . 


The Cycle Division had shown an 
able increase in overseas and home 


spite of growing foreign competition, which 
often called for lower prices in face of rising 
costs. This was a trend which was likely to 
continue as indigenous manufacture of cycles 
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The order books of Mersey Cable Works had 
been restored to health, although earnings 
were disproportionately low. 


STEEL SUPPLY POSITION 


The Steel Tube Division regained the 
ground lost in the recession of the two 
previous years. This was in part due to a 
resurgent demand, but largely to the {£4 
million work of new and additional tube- 
making plant approaching full production. 
Events had vindicated the expansionist) policy 
for the Division, but the comparative decline 
in the rate of return over recent years demon- 
strated the effects of rising costs in this long 
period of inflation. 


Steel supplies had been just adequate, but 
the outlook, particularly for alloy tube steels 
and steel strip, could not be regarded with 
equanimity. All that could be done was being 
done. The improved earnings of the Round 
Oak Steel Works for the past year, coupled 
with the development plans in hand, indi- 
cated a promising future for this company. 
When the £3 million expansion scheme for 
the production of tube steel, and to cater for 
the increasing demand for the company’s 
traditional products was completed, he was 
confident that the decision to invest in Round 
Oak would be amply justified. 


The decision some years ago to engage in 
the manufacture of capital goods was yield- 
ing encouraging results, the Engineering and 
General Divisions giving a good account of 
themselves and demonstrating an ability to 
expand their business. During the year, TI 
acquired the Bedford Plough and Engineer- 
ing Company, Limited, and its premises were 
already in use for the extension of activities 
of W. H. A. Robertson & Company Limited 
of Bedford. A significant feature had been 
the development by Metal Sections Limited 
of a new prefabricated buildings technique 
which, in terms of design, cost and speed of 
erection, had an outstanding appeal, whether 
for large or small buildings. 


NEW COMPANY IN INDIA 


Sir Ivan said that he had visited Canada, 
{ndia, South Africa and Rhodesia during the 
year and had been satisfied with the general 
progress of associate and subsidiary com- 
panies; reassuring reports had also. been 
received from Aupstralia and Argentina. A 
new company Tube Products of India, 
Limited, with a capital of Rupees 20 million 
(£1,500,000) had been formed in association 
with Messrs Murugappa & Sons, of Madras, 
for the manufacture of precision and 
mechanical tubes and manipulated com- 
ponents. A factory site had already been 
_ acquired at Avadi in the State of Madras. 


Despite world competition and the setbacks 
caused by the rail and dock strikes, direct 
exports showed an improvement over the 
previous year, continued Sir Ivan. America, 
from being seventh on the list of markets 
three years ago, had moved up to first place. 
TI supplied materials and components to 
manufacturers who made Britain’s exports in 
more finished forms, and so, when the 
national need was for more exports carrying 
a maximum of labour content, care had to be 
taken, im times of limited supplies, to strike 
a sensible balance between home and foreign 
customers. This necessity had resulted in 
indirect exports overtaking direct. On this 
basis, about 50 per cent of TI’s total pro- 
duction last year had reached, or was 
destined for, overseas markets. 


Concluding, Sir Ivan said that the struggle 
between nations for the initiative in design, 
quality and price was likely to become fiercer 
as ‘the pace of technological progress 
quickened. The past few years had taught 
us that British industry to gain its share of 
ve ene would have to fight every inch 

way. is competition was the test 
challenge which awaited us. — : 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE TO 
FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of members will be held in Nkana, Northern 
Rhodesia, on Wednesday, December 14, 
1955. .The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, which has been circulated 
to stockholders with the annual report and 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1955: 


It has not previously been my custom as 
Chairman to issue a Statement, as a full 
summary of the operations of the copper 
mining companies is contained in the annual 
report. 


While the shares in these companies con- 
tinue to be our main investment, we have, 
particularly since the fedération of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, expanded our interests and 
as we intend playing an increasingly active 
part in the development of the Federation, 
I believe that stockholders will now welcome 
an annual statement. " 


I do not think that many stockholders 
appreciate the wide extent to which private 
enterprise has contributed to the general 
development of the Rhodesias. The copper 
mining. companies operating in Northern 
Rhodesia had to establish their own towns 
with communal and domestic amenities. 
They had to provide their own water schemes 
and their own power stations and many other 
essential. services which, in a developed 
country, would have been the obligation of 
the Government or Local Authorities. 


HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The mining companies and their ancillary 
units, for which we and our parent company, 
Anglo American Corporation of South Africa 
Limited, are responsible in Northern 
Rhodesia. not only found the capital funds 
of over £35 million required to open up the 
mines and to provide the necessary. services, 
but have since then retained about £45 
million from profits for the expansion of 
the industry and the development of services 
and amenities for their employees. 


Our copper mining companies and those 
of. the Rhodesian Selection Trust Group 
formed the Rhodesia Congo Border Power 
Corporation Limited to take over the distri- 


bution of electric power on the Copperbelt. 


The total cost of the installations required 
to provide power is to date £16 million and 


more has to be expended to complete the 
work in hand. 


The Rhodesia Broken Hill Development 
Company has spent £1,300,000- on its 
Mulungushi and Lunsemfwa_ hydro-electric 
schemes and now, in conjunction with the 
Northern Rhodesian Government and the 
Broken Hill Municipality, has embarked on 
an extension of the hydro-electric power 
project on the Lunsemfwa River at an esti- 
mated cost of £1 million. This will, it is 
hoped, provide the power required at 
Broken Hill until power from Kariba 


becomes available to meet future require- 
ments. 


In Southern Rhodesia, the Wankie Colliery 
Company, on which copper mines in 
Northern eee ae tobacco and other 
industries in tthern Rhodesia, and the 
railways and power stations are dependent 
for their coal supplies, has been committed 


ON EXPANDING INTERESTS 


to capital expenditure exceeding £6 million, 
The company now has a productive capacity 
of some 4,500,000 tons of coal per annum 
and is expected to be able to produce at 
the rate of 5 million tons early in 1956, 


The copper mining companies have with 
the mines of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Group established The Copperbelt Technical 
Foundation with the object of operating a 
series of technical institutions in the leading 
towns at an initial cost of £400,000. 


KARIBA -HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 


The decision of the Federal Government 
to proceed with the Kariba Hydro-Electric 
Power Scheme on the Zambesi River is very 
important not only for the mining industry 
but for all consumers of power in the coun- 
try. The project will provide the power 
requirements of the Federation for many 
years to come and cheap power will attract 
new industrial development and assist exist- 
ing enterprises, The expansion will, how- 
ever, create a great strain on communications 
within the country, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the Rhodesia Railways 
should be equipped immediately to overcome 
the present shortage of rolling stock and 
staff in order to meet the increased traffic as 
it eventuates. 


We have indicated our willingness to assist 
in providing some of the funds required for 
the Kariba project and we are willing to 
help in the expansion of communications 
and other public works not only as an 
essential protection for our mining com- 
panies, but as a long-term investment in the 
country. 


To this end we, jointly with Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa 
Limited, formed Anglo American Rhodesian 
Development Corporation Limited in June, 
1955. This. Development Corporation has 
already raised a 15-year sterling loan of 
£24 million in Holland, and has taken over 
the loan of £1 million made by us to the 
Rhodesia Railways in 1954. It has recently 
undertaken to provide, in the next two years, 
£5 million of rolling stock, including bogies 
and tank cars, which the Rhodesia Railways 
will hire from.the corporation. 

Geological prospecting in the Federation 
has been accelerated. ugh our invest- 
ment in Anglo American Rhodesian Mineral 
Exploration Limited, which is operating i 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and in 
Chartered Exploration Limited, which will 
conduct an intensive search for minerals over 
a very part of Northern Rhodesi2, we 
will participate in any discoveries made by 
these companies. 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


‘Members will recall the disappointments 
and setbacks that characterised almos: all 
negotiations on this complex subject for 
many years. However, with patience 4 
gacd will ing, an agreement was 

on 1955, between the copper 


ood July 30, 16 
one : inies for which we are respon- 
sible and The ‘Northern gonna 
eis eter Aftican’ workers on our 
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‘nes was agreed upon. It was also agreed 
‘hot farther measures-of advancement would 
be considered by both parties later. 

This agreement was followed by similar 
agreements concluded by the mining com- 
panies of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Group and, finally, by one between the 
Northern Rhodesia Chamber of Mines and 
the Mine Workers’ Union embracing the 
copper mining industry as a whole. 

Thus, another important chapter in indus- 
trial relations in this part of the world has 
been brought to a successful conclusion. 
There seems every hope that a permanent 
solution will be found which will be fair, 
just and acceptable to all concerned. 


The progress in the two years since the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland came 
into being in September, 1953, has strength- 
ened the confidence we have always had in 
the territories which now form this new 
State. The benefits that we expected to flow 
from the integration of the complementary 
economies of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland are emerging, and 
the hopes that we held for the future of the 
Federation are being realised. 


The Federation offers many opportunities 
for mining, industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural development. It offers to men and 
women the opportunities of a new country 
with a young and healthy approach to its 
problems. It requires much in the way of 
capital and technical skills, and, in those 
fields which are within our capacity, we will 
continue to piay our full part. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the transfer offices at 
Kuwe ; 44, Main Street, Johannesburg ; and 
ll, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


IND COOPE & ALLSOPP 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES OF DOUBLE 
DIAMOND 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Ind Coope & Allsopp, Limited, will be held 
on December 15th in London.’ 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, Mr 
Edward Thompson, MBE, TD: 


This company has been granted the Royal 
Warrant of Appointment as Brewers to Her 
Majesty, and Graham’s Golden Lager Ltd. 
as Purveyors of Lager Beer. 


Home trade turnover at some 10 per cent 
above last year was the highest yet achieved. 
Overall, while draught beer sales remained 
Steady, very substantially increased sales 
were recorded in Double Diamond and John 
Bull, a dark beer of similar quality which 
We recently introduced and which has had 
an exceptionally favourable reception. 


As to the accounts, group trading profit 
and investment income has increased from 
42,782,250 to £3,223,347. Group trade 
investments, up by £272,495, include loans 
y the parent company to Slaters and 
Bodega, and the Hambrid Brewery Co., 
and by our subsidiary in Africa. 

To assess the future trend of trading 
Profits is as difficult as ever in a period 
Complicated by increasing costs of produc- 
tion and other repercussions of inflation, 


tim ing competitors for consumer . pur- 
ing 


i Company 
- on the Island of Trinidad and the Board has 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM - 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company Limited 
was held on November 17th in London. 


Sir Leslie Hollis, KCB, KBE (the chair- 
man), presided, and in. the course of his 
speech said: 


As you will observe from the results of the 
past year’s working, production and profits 
have both shown reasonable increases. 
Before dealing in detail with the figures relat- 
ing to our past year’s operations, I would 
like to give you some indication of the 
Board’s general views on the present state 
of the Company’s affairs and its prospects, 
and what plans your Board has in mind for 
the Company’s development and future 
operations. 


BRITISH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS LIMITED 
(IN LIQUIDATION) 


During the year which has passed, we 
were, as a Board, conscious of the fact that 
our principal shareholder, the Liquidator of 
British Controlled Oilfields Limited, was 
seeking a buyer for his holding of 50 per 
cent of the ordinary capital of this Compaiy. 
We have been informed by the Liquidator of 
British Controlled Oilfields Limited that 
although he has had negotiations with a view 
to the sale of his holding of Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company Limited 
shares, these have not so far led to the 
receipt of am acceptable offer. Further, I 
understand that a scheme for the re-organisa- 
tion of BCO is now under consideration for 
submission to BCO shareholders and to the 
Canadian Courts in due course. 


EXPERTS’ REPORT TO LIQUIDATOR OF 
BRITISH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS LIMITED 


During the course of the year, American 
consulting engineers, Messrs Meyer & 
Achtschin, appointed by the Liquidator, 
inspected (with your Board’s approval) the 
Company’s properties and made a report, 
a copy of which was supplied to us. 


The most important matter dealt with in 
Messrs Meyer & Achtschin’s report was 
their estimate of the Company’s proved 
reserves. On this subject I would say that 
the estimate given by Messrs Meyer & 
Achtschin as to the volume of our drilled 
reserves was substantially identical with the 
estimate given to your Board by the Com- 
pany’s experts. The Company’s estimate of 
its additional recoverable reserves was, 
however, much larger than that of Meyer 
& Achtschin, and developments which have 
occurred since the date of the report estab- 
lish that the views of the Company’s experts 
are more realistic. I mention this point in 
support of the reference in the circular to 
shareholders of December 15th last as to 
the technical nature of the report in question 
and in support of the view of your Board 
that publication of this report or any part 
of it, unless accompanied by a detailed 
appreciation of the position by your Com- 
pany’s experts, would not serve the interests 
of the shareholders. I can only add that I 
am advised that the Company’s production 
policy in relation to its reserves is con- 
sistent with good oil fields practice. 


REMOVAL OF THE DIRECTION OF THE 
COMPANY FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
TO TRINIDAD 


had under consideration the desirability of 
removing from London to Trinidad the Com- 
pany’s seat of administration. As you know, 
any such move would require the consent of 
HM Government. The advantages of a move 
to Trinidad include very considerable savings 
in Profits Tax and Income Tax, which I am 
advised would, on the basis of the Company’s 
present earnings and dividends, be in the 
order of £100,000 per annum. There are 
other argu-zents which support the desira- 
bility of such a move, including considera~- 
tions of a political nature which are very 
much in the mind of the Colonial Authorities 
in Trinidad, but there are, of course, dis- 
advantages attached to such a removal. All 
these matters are being studied by your Board 
most carefully at the present time. 


PRODUCTION 


During the past year production of crude 
oil amounted to 3,434,239 barrels, an increase 
of 114,298 barrels over the preceding year. 
At the present moment our production is 
running at a rate of over 4 million barrels 
per annum. This substantial increase is due 
to a large extent to the results of a vigorous 
policy undertaken during the year under 
review whereby old wells have been worked 
over and either brought back into production 
in cases where they were closed down, or 
brought into increased production in cases 
where production had fallen to a low level. 
Further, we have been fortunate to bring into 
production one or two excellent wells in our 
Palo Seco area. 


DEEP DRILLING 


Under the advice of Captain Comins and 
the experts employed by the Company, we 
intend to review the policy of deep drilling 
hitherto undertaken by the Company. In 
arriving at this decision we have not ignored 
the necessity of proving up further reserves 
of production and in this respect we con- 
sider that we are likely to make far more 
progress by exploratory drilling to more 
moderate depths with consequent saving in 
the cost of the exploratory drilling pro- 
gramme. The knowledge obtained from deep 
drilling is always of value to other Com- 
panies operating in the area, and we consider 
that during the last four years we have done 
at least our feir share, taking all factors into 
consideration. 


ACCOUNTS 


Our profit of £871,730, a record in the 
history of the Company, shows an increase 
for the year of £98,319. 

We have transferred to General Reserve 
£150,000 against £75,000 last year, and in 
addition our General Reserve has been in- 
creased by a further £200,000, being the 


amount considered by your Company’s audi- — 


tors as surplus to requirements for future 
taxation therefore, transferred from that 
specific reserve. Thus our General Reserve 
now stands at £1,100,000 as against £750,000 
in 1954. : 
It is satisf to note that Current 
Assets were £90 in excess of Current 
Liabilities as com with an excess of 
£760,000 at the end of the previous year. 


LABOUR 
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the Oilfield Workers’ Trade Union gave three 
months’ notice to terminate the existing Wage 
Agreement, and on January 25, 1955, sub- 
mitted a list of proposals- for a new Wage 
Agreement which included a 25 per cent 
general increase for all employees. The 
Trinidad Government appointed a Board of 
Inquiry to enquire into the dispute, and re- 
commended a general increase of 10 per cent 
and advised the parties to negotiate other out- 
standing points. A new Wage Agreement 
was signed on August 5, 1955, embodying the 
10 per cent increase and regulating wages for 
a minimum period of two years and three 
months from that date. The additional cost 
to this Company of the new wage rates will 
be some £60,000 a year. 


I will not venture to forecast the future. 
In an industry such as ours this would be a 
most hazardous undertaking. So many fac- 
tors are completely outside our control, for 
example world prices for crude oil products, 
the dollar/sterling exchange, and, of course, 
to a considerable extent the volume 
of our production. However, the affairs of 
this Company are in good order, and 
in the absence of any adverse extraneous 
circumstances, I feel we can look forward 
to the future with reasonable  con- 
fidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LEEDS PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 


The one hundred and- seventh Annual 
General Meeting of the Leeds Permanent 
Building Society was held in Leeds on 
November 23, 1955. 


Sir Charles Davies (the President), in the 
course of his speech, said: 


To those who share the responsibilities of 
concrol, there is great pride and satisfaction 
in presenting accounts which indicate prudent 
management, and show the result of another 
year’s successful work. We can again report 
the achievement of several record figures. 


We are proud to record an increase in the 
total amount invested in the Society in shares 
and deposits, and to have proof of the fact 
that the Society has continued to maintain 
the. confidence of the public as an Investment 
medium. In recent years, the public has 
become more Building Society minded, and 
investors and savers have become more 
attracted than ever to Building Societies as 
a means of sound investment, for the reasons 
that have been so frequently stressed, and 
which are so obvious. 


The Accounts show that we have received 
during the year under review a total of 
£20,063,000 from Investors, in the Share and 
Deposit accounts, compared with the total 
into both accounts during the previous year 
1954 of £18,663,000, an increase of nearly 
£14 million in the year. This constitutes a 
record in the Society’s history. 


Notwithstanding rather heavy withdrawals, 
there remains an increase in the total amount 
invested in the Society in sharés and deposits 
of £9,277,000. 


The repayments of capital and interest 
from borrowers have followed a normal pat- 
tern, and, with the substantial receipts from 
invesiors after deduction of withdrawals, we 
have been able to advance during the year 
on new mortgages the sum of £17,824,000, 
which is the highest total é¢ver advanced in 
any year. 


The total assets of the Society at Septem- 
ber 30th stood at £95,025,644, being an 
increase on the previous year of £9,723,010. 
We still retain our position as the fifth largest 
Society in the Country. 


May I mention a fact which gives the 
Directors considerable satisfaction, namely 
that, of the very large sum advanced on 
mortgage during the year, 99 per cent of 
the amount was advanced in respect of 
dwellinghouses for owner occupation, and 
1 per cent only was advanced on other types 
of security. 


Our Management expenses are extremely 
low, judged by any standard, and will, I 
think, be found to be below the average of 
all Societies. If you take into account the 
growth of the Society’s business during the 
year, the Management expenses, on a per- 
centage basis, are less than in 1954, and 
represent .48 per cent of the total assets, as 
compared with .5 per cent the previous year. 
In terms of money, it means 9s, 8d. in 
every £100. 


From the surplus on the year’s working, 
available for appropriation, we have 
added £20,000 to Investment Reserve, 
£25,000 to the Staff. Provident Fund, 
£300,000 to General Reserve, carrying for- 
ward £138,710. 


We have now reached a landmark in 
recording our Reserves, which are now over 
five millions (£5,012,819) equivalent to 5.27 
per cent of our total assets, 5.63 per cent of 
the total amount of share and deposit 
accounts, and 6.35 per cent of the total 
mortgage loans outstanding. 
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The liquidity of the Leeds Permanent jg 
Trustee securities and cash has been maig. 
tained deliberately at a high figure, and 
will stand the test of any comparison, It 
amounts to 16.44 per cent of the total asset 
and 17.56 per cent of the total liability t 
shareholders and depositors. 


_ In the past 12 months, important changes 
in monetary policy have taken place, Ip 
September, in common with other Societies, 
we increased our rate to paid up Share. 
holders to 3 per cent, and to depositors to 
2} per cent, with Income Tax paid in each 
case. 


There is no doubt that the economic 
conditions wf recent months have had an 
effect upon the amount available to Building 
Societies for lending, and it has been difficult 
to satisfy the unprecedented demand for 
mortgage loans, which still continues, 


Your Directors are very alive to all the 
current factors as they may affect the 
Society’s operations, and they are determined 
to maintain a high degree of liquidity, so that 
all investors can look to this Society with 
confidence in the knowledge that their 
moneys, whilst earning a rate of interest, 
taking into account the payment of income 
tax, which compares more than favourably 
with any other form of saving or investment, 
are always available to them on demand, or 
at the shortest possible notice. " 





COCHRAN & COMPANY, 
ANNAN, LIMITED 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
OF PRODUCTS 


MR ROBERT ADEANE ON 
CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Cochran & Company, Annan, Limited (Engi- 
neers and Boilermakers), was held on Novem- 
ber 22nd at 117 Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C, 


Mr Robert P. W. Adeane (the Chairman), 
who presided, said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is the fifty-third Annual General Meeting 
of your Company and it is seventy-seven 
years since the Cochran Boiler was invented 
by Edward Crompton, the father of our late 
Chairman. Steady progress has been made 
since those days—progress based on high 
standards of- production. Our products are 
now established and highly prized in almost 
every country of the world and in the ships 
of many seafaring nations. 


The high price of combustible fuels and 
the urgent need to arrest the smoke menace 
has increased the demand for our standard 
Cochran Boilers, as well as for our larger 
capacity Economic Sinuflo Boilers and waste 
heat Boilers. I see no reason why the 
demand should not continue to increase. We 
have fully eighteen months’ work on our 
books and orders continue to come in at a 
steady rate. It if our aim to reduce our back 
log of orders and so be in a position to quote 
for nearer delivery dates. 


Everything that can be done by way of 
expansion and modernisation within the limits 
of skilled labour available is being done to 
this end, and I wish to thank our customers 
for their forbearance when delays in delivery 
have been inevitable and to assure them that 
we shall press ahead with doing all in our 
power to speed up deliveries. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Our Trading Profit was £284,700 and 
exceeded last year’s record total by £33,000. 


The, net profit was £130,600, as against 


£97,000—of this amount Ruths Accumulators 
(Cochran Limited) contributed £4,278. We 
recommend to you a final dividend of 5} per 
cent- FOT on the Ordinary Capital as 
increased last year, which, together with the 
3 per cent FOT already paid, amounts to 
84 per cent FOT; taking £34,000 for the 
year after allocation of £82,500 to General 
Reserve and £10,000 to Retirement Benefit 
Reserve. The Carry Forward at £29,674 is 
increased by about £3,000. All of the con- 
siderable expansion done since the war has 
been paid for out of retained earnings and 
the Company’s cash position continues to be 
satisfactory. 


In order to speed up deliveries an extension 
to the heavy Boiler shop was completed 
during the year under review, and since the 
end of the year a new shop for the 1,500 tons 
press, to enable a general re-arrangement of 
tools to be made, has been put in hand and 
is well’ advanced. Further purchases of 
machine tools have been made. and the tool 
replacement programme has been brought 
right up to date. 


CURRENT “YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


Before concluding, you will want me to 
say something about prospects for the current 
year. In commor with most modern indus- 
tries, we are finding competition in export 
markets much keener, and to meet this we 
are increasing the number of journeys made 
by our Directors and senior members of the 
staff to our overseas agents. In spite of the 
competition I look forward with confidence 
to increased expansion and continued salls- 
factory trading. 


Finally, I wish to thank all those who, by 
the excellence of their work, have made such 
good results possible, and to express the deep 
regret of myself and my‘colleagues on the 
recent death of Mr E. A. Rex, our Assistant 
General Manager at Newbie, who for ‘wenty- 
five years past gave loyal and outstanding 
service to the Company. | 

The Chairman thén moved the resolution 
for the adoption of the report and @ cols 
and the payment of a final Ordinary ©'\' - 
of 54 per cent, — of cag tax, making 

or the year. 
"ai sania ore Gaciasded by Mr R. R 
Stokes (Managing Director) and carried 
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WANKIE COLLIERY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 
LARGE INCREASE IN SALES 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Wankie Colliery Company Limited will 
be held in Bulawayo on Monday, December 
12th. 

The following is from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr T, Coulter, which has been 
circulated with the annual report and 
accounts for the year ended August 31, 1955: 


ACCOUNTS 


The Profit for the year after providing for 
depreciation, Debenture Interest, Debenture 
Trustees’ fees, and Directors’ emoluments, 
but before taxation, amounted to £1,084,012 
as compared with £563,339 for the previous 
year, being an improvement of £520,673. 


Taxation absorbed £260,000 and a sum of 
£165,000 was wransferred to Taxation Equal- 
isation Reserve. Im accordance with the 
provisions of the Coal Price Agreement, an 
amount of £250,000 was transferred to 
General Reserve which now stands at 
£735,000. 


Dividend No. 61 of 44d. per share was paid 
in May, 1955, and the Directors have declared 
a further Dividend No. 62 of 6d. per share 
which will be paid on or about December 8, 
1955, to shareholders registered at the close 
of business on November 2, 1955. The total 
distribution for the year of £386,094 repre- 
sents 10}d. per share and compares with 9d. 
per share paid last year. 


Capital Expenditure on fixed assets during 
the year, less sales, amounted to £1,724,115 
and after making allowance for amortisation 
of coal mining rights and depreciation, the 
Balance Sheet shows Fixed Assets at August 
31, 1955, at £7,454,856. 


Current Assets (excluding Stocks and 
Stores) at £2,487,183 as against Current 
Liabilities of £940,839 indicate a surplus of 
£1,546,344 represented by Federal vern- 
ment Stocks and short term loans and 
deposits. This surplus will be required to 
finance the balance of the large capital pro- 
gramme which we embarked upon two years 
ago. ’ 


SALES 
The fol'owing is a summary of sales of coal 


and coke for the year ended August 31, 1955, 
compared with the previous two years. 


‘1953 1954 1955 
3 Tons Tons Tons 
Coal”..... 2,781,023 2,732,957 3,414,719 
Coke... . 158,821 154,617 220,966 


It is gratifying to note that coal sales for 
the year increased by 681,762 tons compared 
with the previous year and more than offset 
the temporary setback that occurred in 1954: 


-— sales also showed an increase of 66,349 
Ons. 


OUTPUT POSITION 


d Our development programme for coal pro- 
Uction is well ahead. of schedule, and the 
Present capacity from the three collieries is 
already of the order of 4,500,000 sales tons 
we per annum, which is some 900,000 
ons ahead of the existing coal-carrying capa- 
Gty of the Rhodesia Railways. We mares 
doubts about horiouring the guarantee we 
‘othe Government of Southern 
hodesia in 1953 that our output capacity 
would be raised to not less than 5,000,000 
‘ons a year by the end of 1956. Our rela- 
hens with the Railway Administration are 
Ye and cordial, and, while we acknowledge 
€ Improvement in the coal-carrying i 
during the last twelve months, there are still 


many railway problems to be overcome before 

we shall feel assured that all the coal we can 

produce can be transported and the demands 
our consumers satisfied. 


PRICE OF COAL 


In expectation of an improvement in the 
coal-carrying capacity of Rhodesia Railways 
during the current year, and the consequential 
improved efficiency which is so dependent 
thereon, we are reducing the average selling 
price for the current year by 5d. per ton to 
18s. 10d. per ton at pitsmouth. 


During the year under review, satisfactory 
progress has been made on the programme 
of development and reconstruction, and the 
next twelve months should see this scheme 
virtually completed. Two years ago it was 
estimated that the cost would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of £5,300,000. It is now more 
likely to approximate £6 million, but the 
additional funds can be found from our own 
resources and further capital issues are 
unlikely. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the London office of 
the company, 11 Old Fewry, E.C.2. 


HAROLD WESLEY 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Paper Products) 


HIGHLY COMPETITIVE TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Harold Wesley Limited was held on Novem- 
ber 17th in London, Mr Percy Day-Winter 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1955: 


During the period prices of all raw 
materials increased, together with wages and 
other services, and due to highly competitive 
trading conditions it has not been possible to 
recover fully the additional costs and our 
profit margin has been reduced. 


The Statement issued with our Interim 
Dividend stated that we were taking steps to 
remedy this position, and in this direction a 
new Plastic Section has been created, which 
it is confidently expected will enable our sales 
to be increased and have a beneficial effect 
on our results. The creation of this new 
department has meant additional - capital 
expenditure for the necessary machinery and 
stocks of raw material. 


The increase in Freehold Land and Build- 
ings includes the cost of an addition to our 
Factory at Burton-on-Trent, with an area 
of 10,000 sq. feet. This is now completed 
and in use. 

The increase in Plant, etc., has been due 
not only to entirely new Plant for the Plastic 
Department, but also to your Directors’ 
policy of bringing machinery up to date, in 
some cases by replacement, and in others by 
the addition of new machines of greater 
efficiency and output. 

The decreased Net Profit resulting in a 
considerable decrease in the amount required 
for taxation, carries, as its consequence, a 
decrease in dividend, which is being paid on 
a conservative basis, resulting in a substan- 
tial increase in the amount to be carried 
forward. 

The Company’s Subsidiary, Wesley & 
Clark Engineering Company Limited, made a 
profit this year, as against a small loss last 
year. . 


dend of 8 per cent, making 14 per cent for 
the year, was 2) ; 


The report was adopted and the final divi- service to the customer. As a result 
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HOSCOTE RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


HIGHER PROFIT 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the Hoscote Rubber Estates Limited will 
be held on December 19th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Address of the Chairman, Mr H. B. 
Egmont Hake. 


The profit before taxation at £54,313 is 
£22,552 higher than the previous year-despite 
a fall of £15,688 in our receipts from the 
replanting cess fund. Last year those receipts 
included £14,508 relating to the years 1951 
and 1952 which, of course, were non- 
recurring. Similarly there were then tax 
credits of £13,995 and £9,882 which, as I 
told you, has resulted from the final agree- 
ment of all our postwar assessments and of 
tax liabilities on war damage receipts to date. 
Lacking this year those abnormal credits 
(which last year assisted in maintaining the 
dividend at 124 per cent) the profit after 
taxation is £32,876 or £4,261 more than 
twelve months ago, whilst the sum available 
for reserves and. distribution, including the 
amount brought forward, is reduced from 
£57,635 to £53,442. 


We have transferred £13,834 to Develop- 
ment Reserve, which is already credited with 
a capital profit of £1,166 made during the 
year, and now stands at £100,000. An allo- 
cation of £5,546 to Reserve for Replacement 
of Planted Areas restores the balance to 
£60,000 after charging the year’s replanting 
expenditure ; and we recommend a dividend 
of 174 per cent. The Balance Sheet shows 
net current assets of £111,968 after reserving 
£23,250 for future taxation and providing for 
the proposed dividend. 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 


MR SIMON J. VOS’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Trinidad 
Leaseholds Limited will be held in London 
on December 15, 1955. The following is 
extracted from the Chairman’s statement 
for the year ended June 30, 1955. 


The intensive competition and other 
factors that I have previously mentioned 
continued to depress our returns from oil 
and freight; also, wages and other charges 
have again risen. On the other hand, the 
burden of taxation was not so onerous. 


A further increase in our Trinidad crude 
oil production was mor@ than offser by an 
improvement in proven reserves. 


The net profit of the group for the year, 
after providing for all charges, including 
depreciation and taxation, was {2,312,682 as 
against £1,851,629, the increase having arisen 
largely because of a lower charge for taxation. 

Premium gasoline production for the 
United Kingdom, comprising “REGENT 
T.T.” and “REGENT BENZOLE MIX- 
TURE,” was further increased to meet the 
demand for these high grade products, — 

Regent Oil Company Ltd., the marketing 
organisation through which our products are 
sold in the United Kingdom, has had to 
contend with some of the fiercest competi- 
tien I have known in the oil business. Not- 
withstanding, I am glad to say that the 
motorist has remained loyal to Regent Oil 
Company’s premium brands of motor spirit 
—“REGENT T.T.” and. * REGENT 
BENZOLE MIXTURE ”—and thus has 

i our aim to provide products .of 
the hi quality coupled with first-class 


“Oil Company ended the year in an even 


Regent: 
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RHOKANA CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 
RECORD NET PROFIT EXCEEDS £10 MILLION 
SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


The thirt7-third annual general meeting of 
members will be held in Nkana, Northern 
Rhodesia, on Wednesday, December 14, 1955. 
The following is an extract from the review 
by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
which has been circulated to stockholders 
with the annual report and accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1955: 


The total net profit for the past year, at 
£10,020,000, constitutes a record for the 
Company, and is £540,000 in "excess of the 
profit for the previous financial year on a 
comparable basis. This is a gratifying result, 
more particularly as production during the 
year was adversely affected by the strike of 
African employees during the first quarter 
of 1955. The fact that the profit of 
£6,190,000 arising from the Company’s 
mining operations was only £100,000 less 
than last year is due, to a considerable extent, 
to the improvement in the price of copper 
and to our ability to maintain limited produc- 
tion during the strike period with the loyal 
co-operation of all European and certain 


African employees who remained at work 
throughout. 


A small reduction of profit accruing from 
our mining operations was more than offset 
by an increase of £640,000 in our investment 
income, the dividends received from both 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper. -Mines 
Limited and Miufulira Copper Mines 


Limited being higher than in any previous 
year. 


The Company’s other major investment is 
in Bancroft Mines Limited. In January of 
this year the Board of that Company an- 
nounced its decision to develop and equip 
the mine for an eventual production rate of 
85,600 long tons of copper per annum, which 
is exactly double the tonnage originally con- 
templated. It is expected that the mine will 
come into production in 1957 and that the 


output will gradually be stepped up to 85,600 
tons by 1960. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND INTEGRITY— 
KEYNOTE OF AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


The developments which have taken place 
recently in regard to African advancement 
are all the more satisfying to me in that they 
were achieved so soon after the strike of 


African employees, which was regrettable not 
only in its effect upon the Company, but in 
that it revealed that the African Trade Union 
leaders had not yet appreciated to the full 
the measure of responsibility that is placed 
upon them by virtue of their office. The 
keynote to African advancement is responsi- 
bility and integrity and, now that the first 
steps have been taken, the African Mine- 
workers’ Union must prove that they are 
worthy of the responsibility placed upon 
them. They must show that they have the 
ability and willingness to consolidate what 
has been made possible by the co-operation 
with the Companies of the European em- 
ployees, and must take full advantage of the 
training schemes which are available to them. 


I wish to take this opportunity to pay a 
tribute to both the European employee 
organisations—The Northern Rhodesia Mine 
Workers’ Union and The Northern Rhodesia 
Mine Officials and Salaried Staff Association 
—for their considerable foresight in this 
matter. Those of the employees represented 
by the Salaried Staff Association are not 
affected immediately by the agreement to 
transfer a specified number of jobs from 
Europeans to Africans, but their readiness 
to entertain the principles thereby established 
should be given full recognition. The Euro- 
pean Union’s decision to co-operate with the 
Companies in the matter of African advance- 
ment is an important event and I regard the 
lengthy period of these negotiations as time 
well spent, as the considerations were care- 
fully weighed before this important decision 
was taken. The question of African advance- 
ment is of vital importance. Good employee 
relationship is fundamental to the industry’s 
future, and its attainment implies continuing 
and wholehearted collaboration between the 
employees and the Companies in the approach 
to a problem which has to be faced, but 
which allows of no easy nor rapid solution. 


The coal stocks which were accumulated 
during the strike have enabled the Company 
to make up any shortfalls in coal supplies 
during the winter but, when this review was 
prepared, these stocks were still diminishing, 
and unless the Rhodesia Railways can trans- 
port, during the summer months, more than 
the normal monthly requirements of the 
copper mines so that the stock can be 
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replenish ished, operations will be serioush 
handicapped. Although , 


‘ gh we had hoped tw 
discontinue wood-burning, it is now probable 
that this will have to be continued for some 
time to come. ‘The position may be cased 
when power supplies the Belgian Congo 
come in 1956, but the improvement 
can only be temporary, as the Copperbelt’s 
power requirements will continue to increase, 
Urgent steps must be taken to increase. the 
carrying capacity of the railways. 


I therefore. welcome the formation by 
Anglo American Corporation of South Africa 
Limited and Rhodesian Anglo American 
Limited of Anglo American Rhodesian 
Development Corporation Limited, which 
Company has recently undertaken to assist 
the railways by purchasing £5 million of 
trucks which the railways will hire. It js 
also essential that power should be available 
from the Kariba project as soon as possible 
and we shall endeavour to play our part in 
assisting to finance this great project. 


CONFIDENCE IN FIRM DEMAND FOR 
COPPER 


It can be accepted that the substantial 
increase in the price of copper between June, 
1954, and September, 1955, amounting to 
nearly £150 per ton, was, to a considerable 
degree, the direct consequence of strikes on 
the mines in Chile, the United States, and 
in Northern Rhodesia, and the recent reces- 
sion from the peak of just over £400 per 
ton was therefore to be expected. I am. 
confident that a firm demand for copper will 
continue in the future and that an increased 
world production can readily be absorbed. 
It must, of course, be expected that we should 
have .to face competition from substitutes, 
especially aluminium, but this competition 
is intensified by the overall shortage of 
copper. It is satisfactory that additional 
tonnages of copper will shortly be available 
from the Bancroft and Chibuluma Mines. 


I remain completely confident that the 
copper mining industry will continue to play 
a major part in promoting the development 
and well-being of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. It will continue to offer a 
high standard of living to an increasing 
number of employees and to provide an 
important market for Rhodesian products, 
while its direct contribution to the revenues 
of the State is of outstanding importance. 
Moreover, it is our policy to assist financially 
and in other ways with the general develop- 
ment of the Federation so as to help in build- 
ing up this new country on a sound basis 
socially and economically. 

Copies of the annual report and accounts 
pets cactaeed from the Head Office, Kutwe, 
or from the transfer offices at 44 Main Street, 
Johannesburg, and 11 Old fewry, London, 
E.C.2, 


LS SSS SSS SS 


‘THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK A 
SIX_ PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books in respect of the above 
Stocks will be closed from December 3 to 6, 1955, botti dates inclusive, for the purpose sale of your product in N 
of preparing Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half-year ending December 31, 


i955, to be paid on and after January 2, 19 


By Order of the Board, 
J. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 


c 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
____ November 24, 1955. = 


well-established, keen 
credentials and offices in A 


London. 
church, N-Z 


Details of courses 


- - -— —_——_——__—_———— Godalming, Surrey. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A. course of two lectures on “* Demand Analysis ” 


will be given by Professor H. Wold (Uppsala) at 5 p.m. on December 6th and 
a a London School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
wyc 


ae nets 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
AILOR-MADE ! 
is. 10d, are ideal for handbags and dress pockets. 


UTOHALL SELF-DRIVE CARS offer their new ficet of over 200 1955 tars to 
promote your business. Competitive rates, special contract and long-term offers 


and discounts. Re-purchase scheme and self-d: 
made for continental to 

hall, Dept. 2. -6 
Autohail, London. 


WIE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. 


King Street, 


iving sound advice to investors. Two free 
ali Court, London, £.C.2. 


given by Sir Hi 
Senate House, W 


. C.1. : 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
The new flat 10°s cartons of Grosve 


m tive package tours. All arrangements 
uring.—Write for full particulars and colour brochures, Auto- 
Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. 


The Investors’ Chronicle is the best 
informed and widest read financial weekly. For nearl 
from 30 
UL JNivarsry OF LONDON.—A Iecture on “ Economics of Clean Air” will be any) or subjects in 
ugh Beaver at 5.30 p.m. on December Ist at University of London. M 


James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
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‘ 100 years it has been 
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its activities. We seek exclusive agencies 
Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Ltd., P.O. 
° RAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.” i . c 
and Secretarial Pxantnasions: also Hospital Administration. 
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‘or all Management 
Pitman Home Study for Schaal tuition. 


Pitman Correspondence College, 54 Pitman —— 
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Dictionary along with 150,000 other references. 
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UGANDA PROTECT -TORATE 


ists tor an Eoonomic Adviser. This officer will < a member of the 
A Se Mimster of Finance and will be required to act as Secretary to the 
Fevelopment Council and g to supervise ¢cconomic research and provide 


nomic advice to the Pinance falified “and “thoroughly experienced °c 
ee ouet be academically qualified and 
xperience in responsible administrative 
The salary of the appoteamens ~ eas (fixed). In addition to the salary a 
riable cost of living allowance of which is at present approxi- 
ately 10 per cent of ealeey, subject to a maximum allowance of £162 a year. 
ntment may 
The apPoo years’ probation t@ the permanent and pensionable establishment. 
(b) On contract fer 4 eee of three-five years with a gratuity of 13% per cent of 
(excluding allowance 

‘0a F.S.S.U. terms for a period of three-five years if the applicant is already 


member of the system, 

Government quarters are provided when available at 

passages are gi rested on first appointment and on leave for the officer, his wife and 
hildren up to the cost of four adult passages in all. Liberal home leave is allowed 


n full salary. 


jy in writing to the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith Street. 
b ondon, S.W.l, giving briefly age, qualifications and experience. Men enjion the reference 
ELC 11, | PERS Ss SSSR Sen RS Se 
HE WESTERN REGION PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT BOARD, IBADAN, 
T NIGERIA, invites applications for the f 
|. SECRETARY, 


vernment. 
experienced economists. 




















ollowing posts :— 


hose. duties will include attendance at Board and Committee meetings, pre- 
paration of Agenda and Minutes, as well as general administration and legal 
matters 
Candidates must hold a legal qualification and have considerable administra- 
tive and secretarial experience. Consolidated salary £2,050 per annum. General 
terms of employment shown in 4 below. 
Applications, preferably in the candidates’ handwriting, stating aa family. 
mn rhe Chak Se Get out in chronological order), 
€ rma. 





to reach him not later December 15, 1955. Envelope to be marked 


SEC 

SENIOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
to assist the Secreta Candidates with similar qualifications, but with less 
experience than that for im the case of Secretary, will be considered. Basic 
salary £1,300 to £1,500 per annum, plus noraes allowance where applicable 
General terms of employment as shown in 4 below 

ASSISTANT NEW PROJECTS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGER. 
The duties of the successful a be to assist in the examination 
of proposals regarding the esta’ of t industrics in the Western Region of 
Nigeria, the assessment of their viability and the technical problems relating 
thereto, and in the case of established projects, the institution of control 
systems and the reporting upon progress. Candidates should —e a professional 
degree or equivalent and have i ial and managerial 
Basic salary will be im the range of £1,300 to £1, — annum, plus 
expatriation allowance where applicable. General terms of employment as in 
4 bdelow 

Applications for posts 2 and 3 above, preferably in the candidates’ handwriting. 
stating age, tamily, qualifications, practical experience (set out in chronological 


order), to 
The Grevonnet Secretary, 
W.R.P.D. Board, 
Ibadan, Nigeria, 
to reach him not later tham December 15, 1955. Envelopes to be marked 
SAS and NPIM respectively. 
GENERAL TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT: 


w 


& 


Outfit allowance £60, free medical service, free passages for wife up to 10 per 
cent Provident Fund, home leave on. ¥ at the rate of five days per 
— of oie service, normal length tour eighteen/twenty-four months. 
ousing provi 


NDUSTRIAL OFFICER required by the NIGERIAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

for Commerce and Industries eeeactmnent for one tour of 18-24 months in first 
instance. Salary scale (including inducement addition) either £780 rising to £1,410. 
with prospect of permanency, Or £840 rising to £1,530 a year on temporary terms. with 
gratuity of £100-£150 a year, tfit allowance £30-£60. Free passages for officer and 
wife. Assistance towards cost of children’s es and assistance up to £150 a 
year for their maintenance while in oo leave on full salary. Candidates 
under 36 years of age should Pe ae | industrial seaieang with experience in manage- 
ment, and some knowledge of financial practice. Experience in industrial 
planning or possession of @ quali in omens accountancy an advantage.— 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S. ‘Wit. State » mame in block 
letters, full qualifications and experience, and quote M1B/42974/E 

ULLY QUALIFIED MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, with works management 

experience, required by organisation, with interests throughout the 
British Isles and Common Applicants willing to accept assignments for a 
limited initial period of =e. to 2 ive years in ae ica or New land, with a 
possibility of a final post the United Kingdom, if desired, are invited to a soply. 
emuneration on a high saan, with superannuation facilities. Age not over 40. 
details of experience, qualifications, previous appointments and salaries, in confidence. 
to The Managi ng Director, Box 293. 


A LARGE and old-established Irish provincial manufacturing company 


has a 
vacancy for a 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT. 


A substantial salary will be paid and the position has prospects for a suitable man. 
Candidates must have had ¢ ence im manufacturing industry and a good knowledge 
of costing, statistics and ey cameras will be required. chew 
Applications, giving full part rs of previous experience and qualifications, = 
be sent by letter only to: 


CRAIG, GARDNER & COMPANY, 
39/41 Dame Street, Dublin, and marked “ Accountant.” 


| MERICAN— RADIO ORGANISATION wants soci 

_ feolosict, trained in opinion and political research, mote < holding 

oat seoaneeh branch. Other languages oa t 
nd statistical oe 


experience in application of latest mecessary lary 
ye commensurate with above. emnily housing and transportation provided. 
ails in firs 298. 
EADING MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS have several vacancies for qualified 
ana iaginecr 8. with executive experience on ge initiative, to act as Consultants 
raining. Age not over 40, Salesy orn £1,500 ¥ over £2,200 per annum. 


with considerable furth to exceptional men.” 
allowances. —Full details. tions_and = oa 


CCOUNTANTS (Chartered or Incorporated), aged 28-40, with indus- 


1 
aan in the design of irarented » * management accounting in industry, 


accounting —, required 
firm of Consulting Accountants for nited Ringdom, with 
Opportunities abroad. Amiam ve willing to a training 
appropriate to developed 
a y a 3380 or more, according 0 
7% | mare oer over three 


accounting consultants. years. 
Qualifications and e ; 
scheme.—Write, stating» age. 





Prospects in supervisory 


Qualifications, interests, Nedetme aud “galarics, to Box 303 
ARKETING AND RESEARCH — Advertising Agency needs young man aan 


Assistant tO its Marketing and Research Manager. Self-confidence and 
— 'n market research (preferably with an azeacy? essential.— Write, giving 
ARGE ees education, experience and salary required, to Box 301. 
Karsh Eageutyey aged about 40 AGENCY requires Marketing and Market 
field will be an aase aged about 30. Agency perience | goods 
essential —Please ose ath Te wy or Statistics is desirable t but not 


803 
THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


Applications are invited from men and women of a 25 of age 
and over for admission to a One-Year Course of Trai "Feeders ot 


writing, and other 
Applicants who wish to teach general, commercial and professional should 
have a University degree, or ach irencral qualification, or a Higher on Certificate 


in Commerce. 
Avolicants who wish to teach Office Arts should her certificates of some 
examining body i and a should show 


as gp : 
In cases applicants will be expected to show evidence of good business and other 


The courses will begin in September, 1956. Recegtiens adeuts wil sue ap Shes 
and thes wil be etoile ior ae grants for the of the course. 
Further particulars a ep tae ay be from the following 
es On receipt of a stamped addressed f. _— 
TON: The Principal (S/2/4), Bolton ng Manchester Road, 


HUD DERSFIELD: The Director 4 uddersfield College, Queen 
senses aoe Hud vom sri, H Training 
LONDON : Principal (S/2/4), Garnett College, 83 New Kent Road, London, 


ARKETING RESEARCH.—A well-known industrial Company invites applications 
to fill an appointment involving responsibility for that part ¢ the marketing 
research function concerned with consumer and retailer research. good honours 
cna soe oad sae ao ee of nena and the cameron 
on 

and control of consumer surveys. Tale ie 0 sonia: pest, promis panes fot 


experimentation in new methods exist) 
ues. A substantial starting salary will be to the man, and in certain 

circumstances housing assistance may be availa Full details of and 

coer to dene chaull be aun” Tune a be treated as .—Box 285. 


AOUNTANT REQUIRED.—The Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited 
requires a qualified Accountant to be responsibie for the accounts of its Mcat 
Deparment, which perme nationally with headquarters in London. The candidate 
will be the Duperemeatsl Massager for Gn teenies samme s2° 
direction of all clerical staff at depots and in area offices, and oe the 
administration of the clerical staff at panies Headquarters, where there is a aus 
card installation. Duties would embrace the integration of the accounting and 
costing arrangements of the sales and productive units of the Department and the 
Preparation of control sta’ for management. 

Applications are invited from candidates aged 30-45 years; will be treated in 
Strictest con and should be made to the Secrgary and Executive Officer. 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester, 4, stating salary required. 

MERICAN RADIO ORGANISATION IN EUROPE wants Czechoslovak and 

Hungarian analysts for audience research work. Applicant must be able to 
translate into English and write English effectively. Background necessary in social 
Science research or journalism. Minimum, £600 annua Ba es, and 
transportation provided. Full details in first letter, please. 297. 

Ader ant STATISTICIAN required by Colonial ‘Omce.. Duties: Work of 

Statistics Department includes ons to Colonial territories on statistical policy 
and compilation of and analysis Colonial statistics. subjects include 
Statistics relating to demography, Saslvainceal and industrial production, trade, balance 
of payments and national I income. Salary scale £470 x £30—-£680 x £35— x Gs £35-—Eiss, pus 
pay su t per annum, plus 8 per cent 
regularly maintained. Post is temporary and non-pensionabie. ry giving e* of 





birth, education, full details of qualifications and cmeneee ot posts held (including 
dates), to A.B.1542, London Appointments Officer, Mini: of Labour and National 
Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, by December 10, 1955. No original testimonials 
should be sent. Only candidates selected for interview will be advised. 
BRITISH OLIVETTI LIMITED 

offer a career in sales to omens on gee young men ready to 

work hard to make the best of the mt opportunities existing with 

this expanding Company. There are vacancies open on the London sales 


staff, and the successful candidates will receive a axed” weekly salary 
during the initial period when they are undergoi a thorough training 
course at the Company's school. Afterwards salary, commission and 
expenses will be paid. Write, givi details of education, ctc., to the 
Personnel Manager, British Olivetti mited, 10 Berkeley Square, W.1. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY : 


pid WALES DIVISION 
lications invited for superannuable N.J.C. appointment of ASSISTANT in 
TAP SECTION or GENERATION (OPEKATION) DEPARTMENT. 
DIVISIONAL H UARTERS 
Salary: Grade 2 
(a) To supervise routine calculations. 
(>) Assist in the analysis and presentation of technical statistics. 
University degree (preferably in mathematics or economics (statistics)) or equivalent 
and/or experience in the Electricity Supply Industry. 
Application forms obtainable from Secretary, South b+ go Division, Central 
teens ood ae eet ser Road, Gabalfa, Cardiff. be returned by 
8, —Vacancy No. 125/55. 
ps P ETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED. Refinery Department, Fawley, have 
a vacancy in the Employee Relations Department for a Male Assistant to work 
as a member of a team dealing with a wide range of personnel work. 
University degree or social science qualification desirable, but personal qualities 
and calibre equally important factors. 
Progressive, pane post, starting mot less than £600 per num. 
Write, pins personal details, in confidence, to Employee Relations Superintendent 
(Dept. E/ERA), at the above address, 
nee SE Snes Swe ettenwe Wy Neveiabet Se, ; 
eo La required, undertake the forecasting, market research and related 
in the field~of ae Company’s long-term sales nning. Will be 
also for all market research analysis, —— and projects, and make uent 
reviews of the forecasting techniques performances. Graduate 
economics and research Meaperience, pn. induaigh problems, "or with of 
working in industry on problems of long-term dev should apply in writing, 
sta ¢. present salary, qualifications and experience, to the Personnel ae 
(Electrical) Limited, Great King Street, Birmingham, 19, 
reference PM/D/121. 


MERICAN Plastic Model Kit Manufacturer who is developing the European 
market desires to mee a TOP-GRADE SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 
EXECUTIVE.—Address letter of application, stating requirements and qualifications, 


to Box 305. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Executive of many years’ administrative peer in finance, investigations, credit 
control, relations, is promotion purchasing, — fluent aan 


mtment in Latin America = with Canadian C emetes peeing 

to that area. Advertiser is English Chartered Accountant, age 46.—Box 291. 

ENIOR Market Research Executive seeks change. Outstanding record, initiative and 

drive. Wide marketing/advertising £2,000.—Box 299 

ABCOTIVE. 41, a experience es — ee 

as ia wersed_caportlimport 8 class connections a wiedge 
thoroughly —— 


agg ag exporting 
= Pilling travel Cae Last salary £1,700, but “progressive future outweighs 
initial remuneration.—Box 300. 
AVALRY OFFICER, 34, Staff College, ee ee 
oy ag ae or sieene a ee be mgr eo staff- 
. Sports, ¢ post ng ve @ personality considered.— 
Apply Major G. N. Rees. c/o . Beath, Burleigh, Great Bolas, Wellington, Shropshire. 
UGBEIAN, Oxonian, single, 45, desires suitable post—minimum salary £800— 
fluent hogy German, Ree ae, Spanish, experience export procedure, 


ORD Eecocenbt, 36, classics graduate, writer oe broadcaster, — travelled, 
bi-lingual ——e excellent German, 4 commercial financial 
City, seeks responsible position calling for personality snd Initiative -—Bon 304, 





ee 
pa Py Economist : Annual Air ie Rates 
Australis Ca Se aie 5a £4.15 : Pakistan : £6 
“i: Siero as one Peter nd Windia s 
Eat" ; (5.58 india & C New re tovecting) of S, Africa : €5.10s, ” 
Ss. iraq 7 £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : USA. - $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Printed in Great = 
at 22 RS, 


Press, Ltb., 


Portugal 
James *s. London, $.W.1. 





St., Kingsway, 
Postage on this issue: Inland 2d. ; Overseas 2 


London, W.C.2. tpamane ine 
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more than Trains 


# 


IMNSCRIAIMIC AIL ELAINDIbiwING alone makes possible the vast 


tonnages moved by rail every week . . . every day. It makes possible not only the loading 
or unloading of coal wagons at high speed, but on it also depends the swift delivery of 
coal to power stations (themselves a prime essential in the chain of capital equipment 
and investment behind the trains). Mechanical handling equipment of all kinds has long 
been a speciality of MITCHELL, introducers of the first side tippler to handle wagons. 
Tipplers, .conveyors, transporters, coaling plant, space-and-labour saving mechanical 
marshalling yards—wherever they are needed to increase productivity and raise efficiency, 
Mitchell can be relied on to provide ‘know how’ for economic design and construction. 


A 


35 years of Progressive Development for Power Supply, Civil Engineering and Mechanical Handling Equipment 


SSS sts sss 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON-WOQOI 





